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VERY OUNCE of 
material may be 
utilized to the fullest extent when arc welding 
is employed. The electric arc fuses member 
into member, thus eliminating every piece that 
does not directly contribute to the strength 
and rigidity of the finished product. 
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ARC WELDING Arc welding places no limitation upon design. 
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WHEN MINUTES COUNT 
Irving Service Saves $88,000 


Durine the busy days of last November the Irving received 
instructions froma correspondent bank many miles away to deliver 
certain bonds to a transfer agent for conversion into common stock. 
The instructions were not received until the final day of the con- 


version privilege! 


The Irving discovered that bondholders were given the optional 
right to redeem their bonds at 105 and,at existing prices, redemp- 
tion of the bonds would bring the owner $8,000 more than con- 


version into common stock. 


Realizing that every minute counted, the Irving applied, suc- 
cessfully, to the company of issue for a time extension of one 
hour. Then, by long distance telephone, the correspondent bank 
was advised of the situation. This bank, in turn, notified its cus- 
tomer and — with only a few minutes to spare — new instructions 
were received; the bonds were redeemed and the customer saved 


$8,000... . a result of Irving service. 


OUT-OF-TOWN OFFICE 
IRVING I RUST COMPANY 


Kew York 


When writing to Invinc Trust Company please mention 


Nation’s Business 


Next Month’s Authors 


| “WHAT is a business man to do with 
a fortune of several million dollars 
when, having provided for all his depen- 
dents and met all his worldly obliga. 
tions, he comes eventually to that 
passing on which ends his need of 
money and his power to direct its use?” 

That question will never bother most 
of us but it is a real problem for men 
who face it. One of them has written 
for the December NATION’S BUSINEsS 
an account of the difficulties of attempt- 
ing a sensible disposal of his property 
after his death. He points out that the 
rest of us face certain unexpected dan- 
gers if he doesn’t do a good job. 

Burton K. Wheeler, United States 
Senator from Montana, has just re 
turned from Russia where he studied 
present conditions as compared to con- 
ditions he found on his visit there sever 
years ago. This comparison shows sev- 
eral significant changes which he de- 
scribes and interprets in an informative 
article, ‘““Russia’s Trend Toward Indi- 
| vidualism.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER 
Painted by E. Franklin Wittmack 


THE world knew petroleum—a black, 
ugly substance that oozed from the 
ground or up through the beds of creeks, 
to be sopped up in blankets and bottled 
as medicine or smeared on the bearings 
of cumbersome machinery. 
But a few men had a broader vision. 
They believed they could bore deeply 
| into the ground and bring up oil in 
quantities. The world scoffed. 

But the pioneers persevered. They 
matched their ingenuity against new 
problems. Water drowned out their sim- 
ple boring tools. They sank a pipe into 
the hole, to hold back the flood. Every 
day they sank their bits a little deeper. 

Then they were rewarded. Petroleum 
flowed up through their pipe. They had 
oil in quantities and after them came a 
horde of inventors, chemists, physicists, 
building great new industries on the 
foundation of their discovery. 

These pioneer oil men gave the world 
a new source of mobile power, the means 
| to lubricate the high-speed machinery of 
| hurrying production. They provided 

work for millions of men in oil fields, in 
| motor factories, on miles of good road. 

They added to human pleasure, human 
| productiveness and human wealth. To 

them NATION’s BusINEss dedicates this 
_ cover, ” 
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The Way to Resume .... 


4 NSWERING your query of even date: 






When are we coming out of it? 

We shall come out of the de- 
‘\ pression by the same route that we 
went into it. 

The nation is a composite individual. If we 
could find the typical American and analyze 
his mental attitudes, we could get at the mood 
and temper of the nation. What was this frame 
of mind a year ago, when depression set in? 

The individual repeated rumors and talked 
himself into depression, the dictionary defini- 
tion of which is gloom, dejection, discourage- 
ment—all mental qualities, you will please note. 

Psychologists, as an experiment, once put a 
healthy bank clerk in the hospital in three 
days by suggestion. When the clerk was first 
told that he “looked bad, that he needed a 
rest,” he boomed out, “Never felt better in my 
life.” But repeated suggestion finally got him. 

The reverse is true. Just as you can talk a 
man into bed, you can talk him out of bed, 
if he is organically sound. Once, when the 
Government issued a fraud order against a 
gentleman who was advertising cures by ab- 
sent mental treatment, 500 men and women 
voluntarily testified that “he cured me, bed- 
ridden for years.” 

Suggestion of calamity sent business to the 
hospital. It was almost entirely mental. No 
‘ancer of overproduction. Pile up in the public 
square all the things said to be overproduced 
automobiles, carpet-sweepers, homes, foods— 
and I will agree to bring to that pile a thousand 
men and women for each article, who want and 
are eager to work and exchange their labor and 
services for the things of necessity, convenience 
and luxury in that pile. A thousand to one! 

But Fear spoke. Too many things. No 





money to buy. Desire gone overnight. Be care- 
ful. Don’t lose what you’ve got. A cyclone 
coming. Run for the cellar! 


American Salesmanship caved in. It repeated 
the old formulas, went through the old rou- 
tine, and without heart. The salesman turned 
tail and ran at the first objection. Every 
reader knows this. 

Nor were the sales managers entirely to 
blame. Many a proposed campaign to go out 
and lick underconsumption was sired by en- 
thusiasm and careful study. But principals 
too often received such plans with a discourag- 
ing, ““Can’t take that up now. Let’s see what 
is going to happen this next month.” Gallons 
of cold water dampened the enthusiasm of 
selling and promotion. Discouragement was 
unconsciously passed down the line to the 
farthest salesman. 

Executives instead boasted of their strategy 
in cutting inventories, thus adding to Selling’s 
troubles; they tabled new models and new 
ideas alike. Fear gripped everyone, from big 
chief to humblest worker. 

The vicious circle bred stagnation—no sell- 
ing of things, no buying of things, no making 
of things. 

When we are fed up with inactivity we'll 
move out of the valley in the same fashion 
that we went into it. Some bright morning a 
number of individuals will hop out of bed on 
the right side. They will hear the birds singing 
and will see the eastern sky aglow. They will 
say to themselves that life is too short to waste 
any more of it like this. They will swing into 
action with old-time vigor, accept hazards as 
in other days, snapping their fingers at wise- 
acres and charts and curves and carloadings 
and head-shakings. 

Then all of us will scramble and jostle to get 
into the van. 

Businéss and human nature are just like that. 
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Building dollars buy more today than any 
time since 1922, eight years ago. The present 
is a buyer’s market in the building industry. 

Industrial operators are taking this oppor- 
tunity to combat the hidden costs of obsoles- 
cence. They are building new plant facilities 
that are designed and equipped for straight- 
line production. Distribution costs are being 
cut by new branch plants nearer to materials; 
new warehouses to serve shifted markets. 


By enlisting Austin Engineers you are 
assured that good engineering, always worth 
many times its cost, will arm your plant 
with the best ideas in design, garnered 
from over 2000 major construction oper- 
































ations. You gain the profits of experience. 


Under the Austin-Method of Undivided 
Responsibility executives are relieved of all de- 
tails. Architecture, engineering, construction 
and equipment are welded into one integral 
service which answers your requirements with 
completed facilities, ready for use. 

This complete service is covered by a single 
contract which guarantees cost and time of 
completion, as well as quality of workmanship 
and materials in advance. 

Atelephone call or wire will start this nation- 
wide organization working for you instantly, 
or you can use the convenient memo below to 
gain helpful information without obligation. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Architecture +» Engineering +» Construction - 


CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK 
PITTSBURGH 


PHILADELPHIA 


Cleveland 
NEWARK DETROIT CINCINNATI 
SEATTLE PORTLAND PHOENIX 


austin WeTW00 THE AUSTIN COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA, LTD.: LOS ANGELES, OAKLAND AND SAN FRANCISCO 

THE AUSTIN COMPANY OF TEXAS: DALLAS THE AUSTIN COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 
Memo to The Austin Company, Cleveland — We are interested im a______-..-..--.------------- project containing -- sq. ft. 
Send me a personal copy of “The Austin Book of Buildings.” Individual __-______......------~--------------------------------- 
NB 11-80 
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When writing to THe Austin Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Ass the Business World Wags 


THUS WE MAY SEE, QUOTH HE, ; 
HOW THE WORLD WAGS—As You Like It. 


; ; PRESIDENT HOOVER was so- 
Marching Straight berly optimistic and not disturbed 
Ahead as to the future when he talked to 

+ the American Bankers’ Associa- 

tion in Cleveland on October 2. 

In that address, he recognized the depression as 
world-wide; he pointed out that when Cuba and China, 
Canada and Australia, India and Java suffer, then 
this country must suffer too. 

But the radiant point of his talk was not in the 
picture of the evils that have fallen upon us, but in 
his insistence that those evils may be cured in this case 
and their recurrence in the future be prevented. 

Mr. Hoover might have gone one step further and 
said that in coffee, in rubber, in sugar, in wheat, much 
of the world’s troubles can be traced back to govern- 
ment effort to limit production and to fix prices and 
that in the repression of those efforts lies the promise 
of the future. 

But—and this was the keynote of the president’s 
speech and one worth reading again and again: 

“I have always been, and I remain, an unquench- 
able believer in the resistless dynamic power of Amer- 
ican enterprise. . . . We have known a thousand tem- 
porary setbacks, but the spirit of this people will never 
brook defeat.” 


' IF A town is stricken with disease 
Heading Of the first task is the cure of the sick 
Business Sickness and the prevention of the spread of 
* the disease. When the peak has 
passed and the ill are recovering 
there is an organized effort to find out the cause of the 
outbreak and prevent a recurrence. Typhoid is a famil- 
lar example. Once it was a menace to every commu- 
nity. Now the death rate from that cause has been tre- 
mendously reduced. 
Business of late has been afflicted with a mild epi- 


demic. There have been some fatalities. Most of the 
sufferers will recover, but in many cases the convales- 
cence will be slow. 

But when business recovers normal health will we 
take a step ahead and discover what caused it and take 
steps to remove those causes? We did learn something 
from the depression of ’20 and ’21. We learned that 
commodity speculation and excessive inventories were 
dangerous. 

There were outcries against “hand-to-mouth” buy- 
ing, but that same “hand-to-mouth” buying with the 
consequent low turnover has helped many an industry 
in the last year. 

Organized business has a job ahead of it—to inquire 
into the causes of the depression of ’29 and ’30 and to 
do what it can to remove them. 


FEW now think of the depression 

What Makes that began a year ago as a result of 

Us Buy the stock-market crash. 
a The crash was a result—a symp- 
tom—of a depression that had 
been settling over all the world. 

In this country at least there was a marked stoppage 
of buying, not because there were not means to buy, 
for a very large part of our people were untouched or 
little touched in their income, but because there was 
a fear of buying, fear lest some vague thing in the fu- 
ture should happen. 

So we have seen a growth in savings deposits, an in- 
crease in life-insurance sales, higher prices for bonds. 
And we have seen also various proposed methods to 
stimulate business. Editorials and advertisements have 
been written urging the public to buy. Someone said that 
if every man and woman would spend $1 more a week 


we should have prosperity. Out in Michigan a manu-‘ 


facturer sent to 25,000 men a lively letter which began: 
“What do you say? Let’s buy something.” 
A Californian gave each of his employees $30 with 
the one proviso that the recipient go out and buy some- 
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thing, not pay old bills nor make a first instalment pay- 
ment. 

But there’s small use in telling others to buy. What 
does bring money out of the pocketbook? Need and 
price. Only absolute penury keeps the hungry man 
from buying food or the woman from replacing a well- 
worn frock. 

There are signs that buying is increasing. Men are 
finding that things must be replaced. 

Price also is a stimulus to buying. The man who has 
been “getting along” with his old shoes for which he 
paid $10 is more apt to buy if he sees a similar shoe 
at $7.50. And there are signs, too, that prices are being 
made to fit emergency. 

On these lines business grows. 


THE business world complains of a 
A Platform surfeit of organization. Business 
for Organization men are asked to join not only trade 
: associations, but trade associations 

within trade associations; they see 

a hierarchy of chambers of commerce, a neighborhood 
chamber, a city chamber, a state chamber and a nation- 
al chamber. Small wonder that the harassed head of 
an industry should ask himself: Are they all needful? 

Out in Seattle, Thomas B. Hill, the manager of the 
Washington State Chamber, has tried to write a plat- 
form for his organization. In a letter to NATION’S 
BUSINESS he says: 

1. A chamber of commerce should be a business organization, 
with a definite program to render definite service. 

2. That a state chamber has a field for service that is not and 
cannot be covered by any other type of organization. 

3. Because of its broad neutral character it is in a position to 
render a wide variety of service, which otherwise would call for a 
special organization. 

4. Neither the state nor local chamber should undertake ac- 
tivities for which there are now special trade or civic organizations. 

5. All business and civic organizations should coordinate and 
cooperate to the fullest extent, and that conflicts are due to mal- 
administration and inefficiency. 


And then he adds: 

We are suggesting that a business man ask himself, 
when confronted by a problem calling for organization 
service, this question: “Am I not now supporting an 
organization that can do this job?” 

To this pointed question we would add another: 

In these days when my business has been fighting 
to keep its head above water have my association and 
my chamber been a help to me? 

The organization that can’t answer “yes” to that 
question might well consider a mending of its ways. 


ESTIMATES of carloadings for 
A Look Ahead the last quarter of 1930 were put on 
at Carloadings October 1 at 7,655,792, a drop of 


* 600,120 cars from the actual load- 

ings of the last quarter of 1929. 

This is a drop of 7.3 per cent with the largest losses ex- 

pected in cotton, ores, lumber, machinery, brick and 
clay, agricultural implements and automobiles. 

Last year in making the estimates for the last quar- 
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ter of the year the shippers’ regional boards estimated 
car loadings at 9,134,023 and were more than 9 per 
cent too high. This year perhaps they have been too 
conservative. 


. GREAT BRITAIN, disturbed over 
The World's the state of its steel industry, asked 
Steel Output Jj. Leonard Replogle, who was 

ote “steel administrator’’ for this coun- 
try during the war, to suggest 
means for its regeneration. 

Mr. Replogle’s suggestions are drastic and far-reach- 
ing, too drastic and too far-reaching perhaps to be possi- 
ble of adoption. For one thing he would scrap practically 
all English blast furnaces. 

Of great interest are the figures which accompany 
Mr. Replogle’s report and which show the changes in 
the world’s steel production. In 1913 the world turned 
out 75,000,000 tons of steel, in 1928 the output was 
107,000,000 tons. 

In the first year the share of the United States was 
31,000,000 tons or 42 per cent; in 1928 it was 51,000,- 
000 tons or 48 per cent. 

France and Belgium have gained at Germany’s ex- 
pense. In 1913 they turned out 7,000,000 tons or 9 per 
cent; in 1928 they had an output of 15,500,000 tons, or 
14.5 per cent. 

Japan’s growth in steel production is interesting. In 
1913 she produced 300,000 tons; in 1928 her output 
was 1,680,000. Not much measured by the figures of 
the United States, but startling when we consider the 
growth of the industry. 


Hard-H d BUSINESS is selfish, hard-heart- 
ard-Fearte ed, remorseless! How often have 

Business Men we heard that cry? 

* Well, here’s an extract from a 
letter which came the other day to 
the United States Chamber of Commerce: 

Please advise whether you are in position to put me in touch 
with information as to methods of taking care of old employees 
by a concern that is closing out its business. 

The concern in question has a number of employees that have 
been with it a long time and are over fifty years old, thus making 
it unlikely that they will be able to obtain employment elsewhere. 
It is the idea of the concern either to buy some form of insurance 
that will give an annuity to the employees after the business closes 
out or set aside a fund so that they themselves can take care of the 
payments. 


There’s a hard-hearted, selfish, cold business for you! 

And that isn’t the only one. Just the other day a vice 
president of a great life insurance company said to us: 

“A most interesting thing to me about this depression 
we have gone through is this: Practically none of the 
companies which were discussing with us group in- 
surance, pension plans and other similar methods of 
bettering industrial relations, gave up their plans. Some 
delayed them a little, many went right ahead. 

“That seems to me to indicate two things: first, that 
business as a whole didn’t think that the slump was 
very serious or would be of very long duration; second, 
that the taking care of the worker is an essential part 
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of the plans of a well-managed corporation, that 
they are not charity, they are good business.” 


A RETAIL grocer raises a 
Only Backward question in connection with 
Citizens the page editorial in the May 
+ issue, “The Sophistry of Tax- 

ation.”’ He writes: 

I find it very interesting, especially the last paragraph 
which should make everyone of us taxpayers stop and think. 
Yet we feel that there are going to be many plums passed 
out in the line of federal buildings and federal highways and 
we are afraid to stop striving for more expenditures within 
our own state for fear that the other fellow will get every- 
thing. 

How human, and how selfish. Here is the ex- 
pressed conviction of a taxpayer who will not look 
beyond the borders of his own state, who will not 
trust taxpayers of other communities. He must 
be greedy no matter what it costs because some 
one else might beat him at his own avarice. Here 
is a golden text for taxation philosophers. Get 
what you can out of Uncle Sam because he is 
Santa Claus in disguise. 
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Can we consistently blame legislators for en- 
acting foolish laws, setting up needless bureaus 
and forcing taxes higher while citizens hold such 
views? Are our legislators not at times too truly 
representative? 

Perhaps we have no backward states, but only back- 
ward citizens. 


FROM Fort Madison, Iowa, comes 
The Average word that the man selected nearly 
American three years ago as the nation’s 
* “average man” is weary of his un- 
sought fame. Too much publicity. 
Too many interviewers. Too many photographers. Too 
many strangers hankering to meet the “average Ameri- 
can.” Like as not, it was impossible for Mr. Gray to es- 
cape the revealing stroke of fate. The averages seem to 
have been stacked against him. He lived in an average 
house on an average street, had an average-sized family, 
and drove an average -priced automobile. Yet it is plain 
to Fort Madison’s citizens that this averageness of aver- 
ages is decisively qualified with a remarkable irregu- 
larity. The “average American” has steadfastly refused 
to lend his name to the advertising of merchandise—a 
testimonial in itself to a rather distinctive individu- 
alism. 


WHO shall make the selling price, 

Who Shall Set tn. manufacturer who may be pre- 

the Price? sumed to know the costs of pro- 

* duction and to be able to determine 

what profit should be added to 

that, or the distributor who may be presumed to know 
what the public will pay? 

An advertisement in the New York Times prompts 
the question. Macy’s, alert merchandisers, are selling 
Sheaffer’s pens, a product widely advertised to resell 
at a fixed sum, at marked reductions. 





ORR IN THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
He simply can’t enjoy fishing for thinking about the 
big one that got away 


Macy’s advertisement is interesting. It says in part: 


The Sheaffer Pen Company believes in the right of the manufac- 
turer to dictate retail prices. This is where Macy policy and 
Sheaffer belief conflict. Were Macy policy to submit to the 
Sheaffer point of view, it would mean bigger profits to Macy’s 
but higher prices to you. Therefore, despite the fact that the 
Sheaffer Pen Co. has tried to prevent our securing their product, 
we have bought their pens and will continue to sell them for 
6 per cent less. 

The Sheaffer Pens are exceedingly good pens. Our customers 
want them and ask for them. That’s our reason for selling them— 
so you will continue to find them here at the savings we promise. 


Is Macy’s conduct good business or bad? Has 
Sheaffer any remedy? Certainly the maker can refuse 
to sell them but there are ways around such refusal. 
The problems are pressing upon many retailers and 
many manufacturers. 

Let’s hope that the remedy is not in more laws, 


THE VIALS of wrath have been 

Our Standard poured upon the head of John W. 

of Living Barton, president of the Metro- 

” politan National Bank of Minne- 

apolis and of the National Bank 

Division of the American Bankers Association. Mr. 

Barton had the temerity to raise the question whether 

tariff and restricted immigration would be effective in 

maintaining the present American standard of living. 

Newspapers leaped upon him charging that he had said 

that our standard of living was too high. Here’s his 
exact language: 


I am very much inclined to the opinion that our standard of 
living is too high. In this age of fast and efficient methods of 
transportation and communication, all nations are too near to- 
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gether to successfully maintain for any appreciable length of time 
any material difference in the standards of living. 

Our tariff wall and immigration policy is a masterly effort to 
maintain our high standard of living against the rest of the world, 
and I think we are wrong on both. We are producing a large sur- 
plus of agricultural products and manufactured articles of all 
kinds from an abundance of raw materials, and if we do not buy, 
we cannot expect to sell. If our tariff wall tends to reduce our 
foreign trade, as I think it will, then we need more people to con- 
sume our surplus. Yet, we further restrict immigration and at the 
same time continue to reclaim arid lands at an enormous expendi- 
ture of capital annually. 


Easy to misconstrue into a declaration that our 
standard of living must come down, but certainly Mr. 
Barton had the courage to raise some questions which 
must seriously concern our business men. 


NOTHING escapes the Depart- 


Clothes and ment of Agriculture. It concerns 
the Farmer itself not only with crops and how 
7 to raise them but with life and how 


to live it. 

Just recently, according to the Washington Star, 
Miss Ruth O’Brien, textile expert of its Bureau of 
Home Economics, told men how to dress. 

“Off with coats and collars and ties! Unbutton the 
shirt at the neck! Cut off trousers legs and shirt sleeves! 
Sandals instead of shoes!” 

But what of that gospel of farm relief with which the 
Department is so concerned. The farmer we are told 
needs wider markets. But what becomes of the cotton 
grower if we cut off our shirt sleeves? Of the cattle 
grower if we use less leather for shoes? Of the sheep 
raiser when man goes without trouser legs? 


: THE state of mind of much of 

The Business American business is well illus- 

State of Mind trated by a story Senator George 

* H. Moses of New Hampshire tells: 

“There used to be,” says the 

Senator, “an old farmer up in Coos County in my 

state. Along in the Spring he’d look up at the snow-clad 
top of Mt. Washington and say: 

“ ‘Well, we ain’t goin’ to git no good weather till the 
snow on Mt. Washington melts and what’s more the 
snow on Mt. Washington ain’t a-goin’ to melt till we 
git some good weather neither.’ ” 

A vicious circle of thinking in which many men are 
indulging. Business isn’t going to pick up until the 
public starts buying and the public isn’t going to start 
buying until business picks up. The truth is that with 
the coming of fall, of cooler weather, the lessening of 
the fear of the results of the drought, the growing need 
for purchases too long put off, business will feel the 
impetus and we shall climb up the hill of prosperity, 
steadily and surely, if not as rapidly as we slid down. 


SHOULD business mail be ad- 

To Whom dressed to the company or should 
Shall We Write? it be addressed to an individual? 
+ The question may seem trivial but 

it has been asked a thousand times 

by a thousand business houses. The head of a Pacific 
Coast Company dealing in tea, coffee and rice asks the 
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views of the United States Chamber of Commerce. He’s 
for letters to the company, explaining: 

“While it is not a matter of grave importance, at the 
same time it does occasionally result in delays in putting 
communications through the proper channels of cor- 
respondence.” 

On the other side the argument is that men like to 
deal with an individual, not a machine. How many 
times do you wait in a shop that a particular salesman 
may wait on you? 

In answering the letter, the Secretary of the National 
Chamber wrote: 

Since the inception of the National Chamber in 1912 we have 
of course been dealing through correspondence with a great many 
business concerns in all parts of the United States. Those desiring 
that correspondence be addressed direct to the concern, and those 
desiring that correspondence be addressed to a particular person 
are about evenly divided. I think probably our experience is a 
fairly good barometer because of the fact that we have forty 
thousand names on our mailing list, and these specifically direct 
how mail should be addressed. 


What is your own experience? 


ey THE Peoples Lobby met the other 
aying the day in East Tenth Street, New 
Jobless York, and agreed to stage a dem- 
* onstration in Washington on De- 
cember 1 to cudgel Congress into 

passing a $250,000,000 unemployment program. 

A project that should make every politician’s eye 
gleam. Think of the bureau that would have to be built 
up to administer that fund; think of the chiefs and the 
bureau chiefs and the division and the superintendents 
and the clerks and the secretaries and stenographers 
and the typists. And think, too, if you will, of Great 
Britain and Germany—treally distressed countries—and 
their dole funds which face bankruptcy. 


a PRESENTATION of economic 

@ \ase /\gainst -ather than legal reasons for alter- 

theConsent Decree ing a court decree may be one of 

+ the “new trends” in the business 

world. It is forming the basis of the 

efforts now being made by two of the large meat packers 
to have the packers’ consent decree modified. 

The petitioners are asking the court to restore their 
right to engage in the retail food business, to widen 
their lines so that they may handle food products other 
than meats, and produce, and to permit them to retain 
their interests in stockyards. Their contention is that of 
all the men in the United States who prepare meat for 
consumption, they are the only ones whose business 
hands are so tied. 

Also, they point out that since the decree was signed, 
the chain stores have increased, and that a number of 
them have gone into manufacturing certain of their 
lines, and that some are in the packing business, fur- 
nishing a menace to themselves, as they cannot enter 
the retail business. The consent decree was signed by 
the five large packers in February, 1920. One of the 
signers has since been absorbed, and of the four remain- 
ing, only the two larger are petitioning for modification, 
although the other two are in accord with the action. 
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When Prosperity Backfires 


By O. H. CHENEY 


Author of “The New Competition”’ 
DECORATIONS BYLOUIS FANCHER 


HAT have we 

learned from the 

shock of 1929 

which scared 

America out of a 
year’s growth? 

Sweet may be the uses of ad- 
versity, but the taste in the na- 
tional mouth seems to be differ- 
ent. But surely we have learned 
something—don’t we always 
learn from our mistakes? 

When I went to school, I did- 
n't know any boy who learned 
much arithmetic by writing out 
the word “cat’’ a hundred times. 
And I doubt whether any busi- 
ness man is going to learn much 
about plant or store efficiency 


by reading the word “carload- 
ings” a hundred times. * 


Admiral Byrd, down at the 
South Pole when it happened, 
learned all that most business 
men have learned from the de- 
pression—that this is a cold 


wate was the American business man who proved 


Investors had advice 


I AM not concerned here with 
the investor. He has been well 
taken care of. He has been ad- 
vised by everybody and now, un- 
doubtedly, he knows exactly 
what he should have done. The man in the street was sur- 
prised and hurt. The man in Wall Street was not, of course, 
because he knows everything before it happens. Doesn't 
the stock market forecast the future of business? 

I am concerned, primarily, with what the business man, 
big or little, manufacturer or distributor, has learned from 
these events about his own business. 

Saddened as I am by the spectacle itself, I am more sad- 
dened at the thought that the business man may be sadder, 
but not wiser. The most important lesson we have learned 
is that we didn’t know it was loaded. 

I have not lost my faith in the American business man. 
There is the unmistakable record of American business—its 





IT WAS Alexander Pope who said, “A 


little learning is a dangerous thing” but it 


it, in Mr. Cheney's opinion. He declares 
that the depression of 1929 resulted because 
we learned what to do in 1920 and did it 


too well. Some advice on what to do next 


achievements need no ballyhoo, 
no flag-waving. But 1929 and 
1930 were not achievements and 
whatever we may have achieved 
before or whatever we may a- 
chieve in the future is irrelevant. 
We are discussing a failure and it 
will do us no good to listen to 
kind words about the deceased. 


Booms bring depressions 
7 THE plain fact is that so far we 
have learned nothing which tells 
us what to do—now, before the 
next depression, or during the 
next depression. 

The mere fact that 1929 and 
1930 were what they were proves 
that. If we had learned anything 
of value from 1920, or from 
1907, or any previous depres- 
sion or panic we wouldn’t have 
had this one. 

I have said this before. Speak- 
ing to the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association at the begin- 
ning of 1926, before the compar- 
atively mild recession of 1927, I 
advanced the belief that too 
much prosperity was the first 
big problem that business must 
face in 1926. I pointed out that 
we must be particularly careful 
about creating a fictitious pros- 
perity and warned them that the real cause of the crash of 
1920 was the misuse of credit for speculative purposes re- 
sulting in the creation of fictitious values. 

“Prosperity for 1926 is up to us,” I said. “We shall all 
have it but we shall all have to work for it. There are still 
too many retailers whose work begins and ends behind the 
counter. They reason that business is good if customers 
come in and buy. Customers come in if they have the money 
—if they are employed and earning good wages. This kind 
of retailers’ reasoning stops there. He forgets that his cus- 
tomers cannot earn money unless there is a demand for their 
services. And there you are. After all, the perfect symbol of 
business prosperity is the dog chasing its tail. It is up to 
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each of us to see that we do not tic a can to the dog’s tail.” 

And tying a can to the dog's tail is exactly what we did in 
the fall of 1929. Perhaps it is inaccurate to say we learned 
nothing from 1920 and 1921. Perhaps the trouble is that we 
learned a lesson too thoroughly. After 1921, a large propor- 
tion of merchants learned hand-to-mouth buying. They were 
aided by various factors, such as railroad efficiency. They 
learned their lesson well and, after some discussion, were 
awarded blue ribbons and apples on sticks by the econo- 
mists. 


Right thing at the wrong time 


WHEN the crash came in 1929, retailers, therefore, knew 
exactly what to do—their buying policy was even more 
hand-to-mouth. In fact, they hardly moved a hand and they 
kept their mouths shut. They did the right thing—but at 
the wrong time. To them goes much of the credit for mak- 
ing the valley in this year’s chart as deep and as long as it is. 

They, like the rest of us, knew too much about business. 
We knew that the stock market crash crippled many peo- 
ple but we didn’t know how many. We knew that the stock 
market always anticipates general business. We knew that 
business was going to be bad and nobody could tell us 
otherwise. 

Everybody played safe—so safe that there was immediate 
danger. Retailers stopped buy- 
ing because they knew consum- 
ers would stop buying and 
practically every store was un- 
derstocked and buyers had to 
take what they could find. The 
retailers complained of bad 
business and scared the manu- 
facturers into slackening pro- 
duction and firing people. That 
made the bad business of the 
retailers come true. 

But the blame must not be 
placed on the retailers. The 
reason for the continued de- 
pression during this past year 
is that the American business 
man outsmarted himself. 

About the only difference 
between our actions this year 
and during previous depres- 
sions is that now we call them 
conservatism instead of fear. 

Far more disturbing than 
Coxey’s Army is the army of 
unemployed we have now. It is 
more disturbing because vague- 
ly we are beginning to realize 
that we don’t know how to ap- 
ply the principles of Belgian 
relief or earthquake relief, flood 
relief or drought relief to de- 
pression relief. We know what 
to do about famine caused by 
crop shortage—we don’t know 
the first thing about famine 
caused by job shortage. We 
don’t even know the principles 
of depression relief, let alone 
the principles of depression 
prevention. 








Any vulnerable point in a top-heavy 
structure will cause a collapse 
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If we get at the causes, we'll know. But what are the 
causes? Clearly, the depression of 1930 was due to the fact 
that Mr. Hoover plays medicine ball instead of riding an 
electric horse. This could be proved to be just as reasonable 
as hundreds of other “causes” ascribed to 1930 or any pre. 
vious bad year—or good year for that matter. 

Mr. Hoover’s medicine ball is just as valid a cause as the 
“uncertainty about the tariff,’ the Republican Party, or 
Mr. Hoover himself. We have had depressions before with- 
out any of these causes—and there are and have been de. 
pressions in countries with low tariffs and high tariffs (with- 
out uncertainty); countries with presidents, with dictators, 
with kings; countries with every kind of government from 
Fascist to Communist. 

The comparisons of the economists (both lay and or- 


dained) of the 1929-30 situation with those in previous ' 


years have been entertaining but not very enlightening. 
Generally, they have been designed to show how much bet- 
ter off we were in the spring of 1930 than ever before and 
how, because of fewer “unfavorable factors,” we were fun- 
damentally sounder and recovery would be quicker. 

Of course, conditions are “different.” The immediate 
causes are always apparently different. The real question is, 
“Are the causes of all business recessions fundamentally 
the same or are there a number of different causes which 
operate at different times? Are the causes of recessions real, 
actual, economic conditions and 
events, or are they psychological?” 

The 1920 recession became visi- 
ble with a sharp commodity price 
decline. The 1929 recession be- 
came visible with a sharp security 
price decline. We were told in 
1920 and 1929 “before,” that our 
prosperity was really sound be- 
cause commodity prices were un- 
inflated and stable—and what 
happened to commodity prices 
“after’’? 


What was the cause? 


WAS “Wall Street” the cause or 
was “psychology” the cause? 

Was the recession of 1930 
caused by the crash in Wall Street 
or did the crash forecast the re- 
cession? 

The drop in security prices in 
1929 forecast the depression of 
1930 just as much as it did the 
drought of 1930. 

If the average “investor” will 
multiply his own ignorance of 
economics, business and _ finance 
by several millions, he will get a 
fair idea of what “Wall Street” 
really knows about these things. 
The fact is that a vast majority 
of the men in Wall Street know 
practically nothing about the eco- 
nomic forces at work at any time, 
and those outside know even less. 

The quotations on the ticker 
tape do not and cannot represent 
the infinitely intricate interrela- 
tions between the multiplicity of 
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business forces at work on each security and the company 
it represents. The nearest they ever come to it is in times of 
obvious prosperity or obvious depression when the general 
“average” is high or low; or, in the case of particular stocks, 
when the insiders are taking advantage of their position or 
a pool is creating an “artificial” price situation. How do we 
account for the way the ticker thumbed its nose in recent 
months at statements by Mr. Mellon and by the U. S. Steel 


Corporation? 
Might have been cured painlessly 


UNTIL the middle of last year, the stock market was a 
phenomenon unrelated to general business—both economic- 
ally and psychologically. Business had been easing off, ac- 
cording to statistics discovered later, but no sudden decline 
was either necessary or inevitable. If there were dangerous 
elements in our prosperity (outside of security inflation), 
they could have been worked out slowly and almost pain- 
lessly as they had been worked out in 1924 and 1927 and 
before. 

The most dangerous element was Wall Street—but Wall 
Street or not, there is a strong probability that there would 
have been a recession in general business anyway. 

Any vulnerable point in a top-heavy structure will cause 
a collapse. In 1921, it was raw silk in Japan; in 1929, the 
stock market was vulnerable. Any one of half a dozen other 
things might have started the crash although, probably, it 
wouldn’t have been a crash until it reached Wall Street. 

Most underlying conditions in business were not nearly 
as bad in 1929 as in 1920. They could have gotten worse 
without anybody paying much attention to them. Wall 
Street forecast 1930 only to the degree that it made 1930 
—and only to the degree that a large number of people 
thought it would forecast or make 1930. 

If it is true that the reasons why Wall Street affected gen- 
eral business so severely were mostly psychological, why 
didn’t the psychological treatment administered right after 
the crash set business immediately recovering? 

Because there seems to be a lot of human nature mixed 
up in psychology. 

The mere fact that 
steps were taken at all 
was a little too obvi- 
ous for the business 
man who prides him- 
self on his smartness. 
The audience in a 
theater will naturally 
get a little suspicious 
if the orchestra starts 
Playing the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” in 
the middle of a show 
and everybody is 
asked to keep calm as 
he walks out. Loud 
strains of the econom- 
IC equivalent of the “Star-Spangled Banner” from Wash- 
ington at least aroused the suspicion of already suspicious 
and nervous people. 

So we come back to the doctor’s old problem, “Shall I 
tell the patient how sick he is?” 

When we've answered that one, we'll probably know 
more about the cure. Unfortunately, it is also true that only 
when we know more about the cure will we know how to 
answer that question. In recent months there has been a 





Much of the credit for the valley in this 
year’s chart goes to the retailers 
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The man in the street was surprised—the man 
in Wall Street was not—he knows everything 


number of economists who believed, like some psychoana- 
lysts, that the patient should be told the worst—even if it 
isn’t so. 

If the business man cannot control Wall Street—or even, 
it appears, himself—-when it comes to a boom; and if we 
haven’t learned the technique of steadying him in a crash 
what is there left? 

Is it possible to prevent depressions? Again we return to 
the question, “Is the business cycle inevitable?” In economic 
dreamland, the way to prevent depressions would be to have 
accurate continuous knowledge of business conditions and 
have a perfect policy of action for any kind of condition— 
and have some all-wise, all-powerful somebody who could 
make business behave exactly as it should. (Parenthetically, 
across the ocean Russia and Italy are having depressions. ) 

Coming back to this world and our country, suppose Mr. 
Hoover knew exactly what business 
men should do, is there any way of 
making them do it? Under present 
laws and under the principles of 
our Government and our whole at- 
mosphere of economic freedom 
there is not. What can stem a de- 
pression when it becomes a case of 
everybody scrambling for the life- 
boats? 


Depression of avarice 


WHY should any individual busi- 
ness man not be cautious in the 
face of depression—cut buying or- 
ders, cut production, lay off people, 
cut salaries, reduce advertising? 
Isn't that his first duty to himself and to his stockholders? 
And hasn’t he been accused in the past of overbuying and 
extravagance? What good would it be to sacrifice himself 
and his business? Would it make any real difference to the 
well-being of the community if he did? And, anyway, why 
not let the other fellow do it? 

Who is to answer these questions? 

What, then, is left? Education? You can’t teach a drown- 

(Continued on page 162) 
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9 e STANDARD Oil of Indiana plans to sell 
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tires and perhaps handle telegrams at its 
gas stations. 


MICHELIN permanently closes American 
tire plant. Blames evil merchandising 
methods. 


TREASURY issue at 23 per cent. Over- 
bid nearly 4 times. 


AMERICAN Bankers Association studies 
150 balance sheets and finds inventories 
7 per cent lower than a year ago. 


I. T. & T. net income for first six months 
$6,800,000 compared with $7,800,000 for 
first six months of 1929. Gross earnings in- 
creased. 


AUGUST cotton consumption less by 26,- 
000 bales than July’s but exports went 
up 187,000. 


A. & P. reports a marked growth in public 
buying in August supplementing Wool- 
worth’s assertion that an upturn began in 
the week ended August 16. 


STANDARD Oil of New Jersey announces 
its plant for oil hydrogenation is working 
but products are not yet on the market. 
Does not alter present refining but utilizes 
noncommercial residues. 


BANK syndicate formed including Chase 
and National City Bank of New York and 
Continental of Chicago to handle $30,000,- 
000 of Grain Stabilization Corporation 
paper. 


STRUCTURAL Steel prices in New York 
area go up 6 per cent. Thought to mean an 
increase in building. 


JULY automobile exports 62 per cent under 
those of 1929. 


EMPLOYMENT for August fell off 1.4 
per cent from July according to the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


CANADA moves its tariff up on 125 items 
including textiles, boots and shoes, agricul- 
tural implements, iron, steel, gasoline and 
fresh meats. 


DEPARTMENT of Commerce notifies the 
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22 
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President that exports for August went up 
$38,000,000 over July, but are still 20 per 
cent below August, 1929. 


PRESIDENT HOOVER names Edgar 
Brossard, Dr. John L. Coulter and Alfred P. 
Dennis to the new Tariff Commission. 


TREASURY figures from July 1 to Sep. 
tember 15 show a loss of $159,600,000 over 
corresponding period of 1929. Expenses 
went up $41,700,000 and revenue dropped 
$117,900,000. 


WORLD depression shown by French for- 
eign trade figures for eight months. Imports 
fell off $180,000,000 and exports $140,000- 
000 as against 1929. Argentine exports de- 
creased $250,000,000 in same period. 


LONDON hears that Soviet has transferred 
big tractor contract from Ford to British 
concern. 


NORTH CAROLINA Supreme Court up- 
holds chain-store tax imposing $50 fee on 
every unit in a chain save one. 


SECRETARY of Agriculture Hyde says 


Russia has been helping to depress wheat 
prices by selling short at Chicago. 


F. & W. GRAND-SILVER stores buy the 
52 units of the Metropolitan Stores of Can- 
ada. Former now has 203 stores. 


COLUMBIA Oil buys half interest in 
Missouri Kansas Pipe Line including the 
projected 1250-mile pipe line from Texas 
Panhandle through Missouri, Illinois and 
Indiana. 


HOME use of electricity went up 18.3 per 
cent in July over July, 1929. Helps to 
stabilize losses in industrial and commercial 
sales. 


DRIVE on stocks continues and prices drop 
to new lows—wheat and corn also down. 


LEAGUE of Nations undertakes an in 
vestigation of world-wide economic depres 
sion. 


NEW Tariff Commission promises to start 
inquiries as to remaking rates within 4 
month. 
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TIME money—six months—-at 234 per 
cent, lowest in 15 years. 


FOREIGN Policy Association says 11 
countries have definitely altered their tariffs 
in reprisal on the United States. They are 
Canada, Cuba, Australia, New Zealand, 
Spain, France, Italy and Argentina. 


TWO Havana banks close and general run 
is started on others. 


NET operating incomes of Class I rail- 
roads were about $97,000,000 in August, a 
drop of 32 per cent from August 1929 but a 
gain over July of about 17 per cent. 


OIL production in 1930 will be 1,444,000,- 
000 barrels, about 44,000,000 less than 1929. 
The estimate is that of Henry L. Doherty 
& Co’s. expert. 


HEAVIEST dealings in stocks since June 
18. New low records made for 313 issues. 


AMTORG Trading Corporation (Soviet 
export and import agency ) says that in year 
ended this day Russia bought $145,000,000 
in goods from us and sold us $32,000,000 
worth. 


OCTOBER cotton at 9.90 first time it has 
been under 10 cents since September 1915. 


ELEVEN of the largest mutual savings 
banks in New York City cut interest from 
416 to 4 per cent. 


JOHN W. BARTON, president National 
Bank Division of the Bankers Association, 
tells the Bankers, “I am very much inclined 
to the opinion that our standard of living 
is too high.” 


OCTOBER 


1e 


STOCKS after depressing downward move- 
ment shoot up. Most vigorous rally since 
June. 


NEW YORK CITY puts its taxable real 
estate value at more than eighteen billions 
—and everyone asks: “Was $26 the price 
for which the Indians sold Manhattan Is- 
land?” 


CENSUS of Manufactures as of 1929 
shows 5.2 per cent more workers and 5.9 
per cent more establishments than in 1927. 


OCTOBER 


10 ° 


AMERICAN Bankers Association declares 
for city-wide branch banking in metropoli- 
tan districts and county-wide branches in 
rural districts. 


NEW YORK TIMES’ table of 240 listed 
stocks shows a drop in value of $4,600,000,- 
000 in September. 


STOCKS go down and wheat goes up. Cot- 
ton, too, moves up a little; but neither 
stocks, wheat nor cotton seem to be settled 
on a definite up move. 


PRESIDENT HOOVER tells the Bankers 
that our standard of living isn’t too high. 
(See September 30. ) 


BANK clearings for week ended October 
2 total 11 billion as against 16 billion in 
corresponding week a year ago. 


CHRYSLER cuts auto prices. 


HENRY FORD tells England that all tar- 
iffs ought to be abolished in the United 
States and other countries. 


AUGUST automobile registrations were 
203,737 as compared with 254,097 in July 
and 376,933 in 1929. 


CAR loadings for week ended September 
27 were 950,381, a reduction of 2,131 from 
the week before and of 252,733 from the 
corresponding week of 1929. 


NEW YORK Cotton Exchange Service 
says cotton is now selling 19 per cent below 
1913 level while all other commodities aver- 
age 20 per cent above. 


BRITISH Dominions ask tariff wall around 
the empire with preferential treatment 
from dominion to dominion. 


STOCK prices break in severest market re- 
action in two months. New York Exchange 
announces suspension of Prince and White- 
ly, 51-year old firm, one of largest and best 
known in Wall Street, on its own admission 
that it was unable to meet its obligations. 


STANDARD Statistics reports that in 
September 103 corporations passed divi- 
dends as compared with 20 in September, 
1929, and that decreases were voted by 68 
as compared against 2. 
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Public Interest in Taxes 
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N 30 years, Detroit’s taxes increased 

more than 35 times while the popula- 

tion increased five times. Then, sud- 

denly, the tax bill was reduced 20 

million dollars but no taxpayer was 
surprised. 

The taxpayers themselves brought 
that reduction. After 30 years of com- 
plaining apathy they had learned about 
taxes. In the light of their knowledge 
they demanded a change. 

Briefly, the story is as simple as that. 
But that telling leaves two questions un- 
answered—what prompted taxpayers to 
take an interest in taxes? Where did 
they get the knowledge enabling them 
to act on that interest? 

The answer to both—leading business 
men first became interested in taxes and 
decided to study them. But, a radical 
departure from procedure in most cases, 
they did not carry on that study quietly. 
They invited newspaper reporters to 
their sessions. The reporters followed 
each step of their study, observed the 
conclusions arrived at and the recom- 
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mendations based on those conclusions. 

Clashes were frequent at these 
sessions as those seeking larger appro- 
priations battled against reduction. 
Controversy is news and the reporters 
found much excellent copy in the hear- 
ings. The light of publicity filtered into 
tax crevices dark with the cobwebs of 
ages. 


The public wants lower taxes 


THE wisdom of this open-and-above 
policy was apparent. No department 
head, fighting for a larger budget, could 
say, “The public demands this service 
of the city,” and go unchallenged. The 
public knew what it wanted and made 
those wants known by letters to the 
newspapers. It wanted lower taxes and 
it got them. 

The winning drive for sane expen- 
ditures began quietly enough. The De- 
troit Real Estate Board invited Ralph 
Stone, chairman of the board of the 
Detroit and Security Trust Company, 
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Saved Detroit $20,000,000 


By John L. Lovett 


General Manager, Michigan Manufacturers’ Association 


“The public demands this service,’’ is frequently the 
politician's retort to appeals for lower taxes. That story 
did not work in Detroit. The public learned about taxes 


and it knew what it wanted 
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... but the city’s 
tax budget is now 
35 times as great as 
it was 30 years ago 


FAIRCHILD 


to address a banquet. Mr. Stone spent 
many of his early years as private secre- 
tary to Governor Hazen N. Pingree, of 
Michigan. From politics he turned to 
banking but he maintained his interest 
in public affairs. 

He had been viewing the increasing 
cost of municipal governments through- 
out the United States. He had observed 
the decreasing cost of Federal Govern- 
ment and had before him a compilation 
for Michigan which showed that three 
important governmental agencies were 
rapidly increasing their expenditures. 
He was particularly interested in these 
figures covering the last nine years in 
Michigan: 


Increase in city taxation 85 per cent 
Increase in county taxation 81 per cent 
Increase in school taxation 77 per cent 


After accepting the invitation to 
speak he called on Dr. Lent D. Upson, 
director and secretary of the Detroit 
Bureau of Governmental Research. 

“Doctor,” he said, “I want to write 
a speech. In it I want to tell the city 
government some things which I think 
it ought to do for the taxpayers. I want 
your help in getting the facts.” 


The evergrowing burden of taxes 


THAT speech, titled “If I Were King,” 
said in part: 

“My subject has to do with the ever- 
growing burden of taxation. That is a 
subject in which you gentlemen are as 
much interested as any group in the city. 

“To lead the mind of the investor back 
to your wares you must be able to prove 
to him that what you have to sell will 
yield a fair rate on the money invested, 
either through direct net income, which 
is the soundest basis, or through reason- 
able prospects of appreciation in value. 
It happens that the conditions in our 
city are such that both these forms of 
return are more largely effected by taxa- 
tion, which includes the heavy burden 
of special assessments, than by any 
other influence. Investors look with real 
apprehension on the mounting cost of 
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government. A sound financial munici- 
pal policy for the future will do much 
to restore confidence in real estate as an 
investment.” 

In that last sentence Mr. Stone puts 
a finger upon the pocketbook of his 
auditors. That is a sensitive spot. 

“In the period from 1899 to 1929, one 
generation,” Mr. Stone went on, “De- 
troit’s population has increased from 
275,000 to 1,433,000. The annual bud- 
get has increased from a gross appro- 
priation of $3,870,296.33 to $142,262,- 
342.89. To be sure, credits from earnings 
of city activities reduce the amount to 
be raised by taxation, but if the gross 
were less, the net would be less, and the 
attack to produce savings 
should be upon the gross bud- 
get. 


Four times higher 


“PER capita taxes have in- 
creased four  times—from 
$12.32 to $54.31. 

“The net indebtedness of 
the city, being the gross debt 
less the sinking fund, has in- 
creased about 60 times—from 
$4,254,024.63 to $238,598,757.- 
68, exclusive of about $18,000,- 
000 of special assessments. 

“With an increase in popu- 
lation of only five times, the 
expenses of running the city 
have increased 35 times and its 
debt 60 times, and the tax bur- 
den on each citizen is four 
times as great as it was at the 
beginning of this 30-year 
period. 

“It may be said that, with 
ordinary prudence, foresight, 
and planning in the past, we 
could today have a_ well 
ordered, well planned, efficient and 
clean city at infinitely less expense and 
less resulting bonded indebtedness. 
What concerns us now, however, is the 
future. 


Cutting out nonessentials 


“SO, I say, if I were King, I would 
issue royal decrees somewhat along the 
following lines: 

“I would classify the functions of city 
government in the order of their im- 
portance to the general welfare. I would 
provide for only a reasonable burden 
of taxation, and I would spend the pub- 
lic moneys so raised in the order of the 
importance of the functions as so classi- 
fied.” 

Mr. Stone then presented the follow- 
ing order of expenditures together with 
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the proportion of the city’s 1929 budget 
and each department’s percentage of 
that budget: 
Proportion Percentage 
1929 Budget 1929 Budget 
1. Protection to 
Life, that is 


serety ow. ws. $10,315,028 7.2 per cent 
eS 15,056,307 10.6 per cent 
3. Education . 26,446,765 18.6 per cent 
4. Protection of 

Property 7,311,292 5.1 percent 
5. Transportation 25,086,632 17.6 per cent 
eo | 19,788,482 13.9 per cent 
7. Recreation ... 12,500,876 8.9 per cent 
8. Executive and 

Legislative Ad- 

ministration .. 4,202,233 2.9 per cent 

Interest & Debt 

Retirement .. 21,554,726 15.2 per cent 

TOTAL ....$142,262,341 100.0 per cent 


Ralph Stone, who made a speech worth 
20 million dollars to Detroit 


Mr. Stone does not classify interest 
and debt retirement because they are 
obligations which must be met in any 
event. 

He gave the members of the Detroit 
Real Estate Board a detailed analysis 
of the functions of these departments 
with such clarity that the entire address 
was reproduced in all the newspapers 
and followed with vigorous editorials. 

The City Council, meeting the next 
day, passed the following motion: 

“That Mr. Stone of the Detroit and 
Security Trust Company be respectfully 
requested as a favor to the city and the 
governing body, the Common Council, 
to get his ideas on municipal expendi- 
tures in shape in detail and form a small 
committee of representative men and 
come before the Common Council be- 
tween now and the day for the drawing 
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up of the budget and discuss the matter.” 

Mr. Stone accepted the invitation ang 
appointed the following business men of 
Detroit to make up his committee: 

George M. Welch, president, Detroit 
Board of Commerce. 

Frank G. Austin, president, Business 
Property Association, representing the 
office buildings and the large depart. 
ment stores of Detroit. 

J. Lee Barrett, president, Detroit 
Automobile Club, representing the users 
of motor cars in Detroit. 

Frank H. Alfred, president, Detroit 
Bureau of Governmental Research. 

Divie P. Duffield, president, Detroit 
Citizens League, an organization which 
supplies the citizens of Detroit with use- 
ful information about its public office 
holders. 

Max A. Ramm, president, Detroit 
Real Estate Board. 

S. Wells Utley, president, Michigan 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

John M. McKerchey, president, 
Woodward Avenue Improvement Asso- 
ciation, representing many _ business 
firms and property owners on the city’s 
principal business street. 

Dr. Upson was made secretary of the 
Committee. C. E. Rightor, chief ac- 
countant for the Bureau of Governmen- 
tal Research, was made Dr. Upson’s 
assistant. 


A long-time financial program 


LED by Mr. Stone, these men met 
with the City Council the afternoon of 
January 21, 1930, and Mr. Stone ex- 
plained that the Committee’s purpose 
was to study a long-time financial pro- 
gram for the city starting with a budget 
for 1930, which would soon be before 
the Council. 

It was a peculiar meeting. One or two 
Council members stated that they did 
not propose to have an outside unoff- 
cial committee telling them how much 
money Detroit ought to spend. Some 
members were acrimonious but the 
Committee insisted that it intended to 
study the budget and make its re 
ports, realizing the City Council could 
do as it pleased. 

“It is indeed gratifying to me,” Coun- 
cilman William P. Bradley said, “to 
see a group of business men come before 
this Council recommending economy if 
public expenditures. I have been a mem- 
ber of this Council for many years, but 
this is the first time in my experience 
that the officers of representative of- 
ganizations have asked the Council to 
reduce public expenses and taxation. 

“The members of this Council are 
besieged at every session with requests 
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for public funds. If you gentlemen will 
assist in making public sentiment in 
favor of less expenditures and lower 
taxation you will find the majority of 
the Council with you.” 


Influencing the public 


IN THAT last sentence Councilman 
Bradley points out the real obstacle to 
the Committee’s success. If it could 
overcome the sentiment built up by the 
spending departments of the city and 
those outside groups constantly urging 
increased expenditures, its reports 
would be well received in the City Hall. 

The Committee realized its problem 
from the beginning. It met the next day 
with Mayor Bowles, and the Mayor 
seemed to sympathize with its purposes. 

As soon as a printed copy of the 
budget was available the Committee set 
to work to analyze the requests from 
various departments and _ bureaus. 
These requests were embodied in a 
printed book of 202 pages, 14 by 20 
inches in size. The public would not be 
able to make head or tail of this budget. 
Most of the Committee members were 
in exactly the same situation. 

The grand total of requests for 
1930-1931, covering all city depart- 
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ments, was $186,915,943.80. Deducting 
credits and bond issues, the request was 
for $134,066,521.30, as compared with 
the amount raised by taxation for the 
fiscal year, of $76,045,508.53. 

The Committee's job at the beginning, 
therefore, was to fix an amount, after 
an analysis of this budget, which it 
thought the Common Council could 
keep within during the fiscal year. After 
considerable discussion, the Committee 
unanimously voted that the budget for 
1930-1931 should be the same as for 
1929-1930, or, in round numbers, 76 
million dollars. 

The Committee agreed that it should 
not attempt to deal with detailed items 
of the budget. Having arrived at the 
maximum to be raised by taxation, it 
would place the responsibility for the 
departmental requests squarely up to 
the department heads and the Council. 
The Committee believed it was not suf- 
ficiently familiar with the functioning 
of the city departments to recommend 
detailed expenditures. It felt that its 
work should be directed toward policies 
in major enterprises, and that it could 
quickly wreck its influence by recom- 
mendations based on details. 

At its first meeting, the Committee 
unanimously voted that newspaper 
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reporters should be invited to all its 
sessions and that the public should 
know its reasons for all recommenda- 
tions. The Committee found the City 
Hall reporters of the three metropolitan 
newspapers a great source of informa- 
tion in reference to budget and city 
policies. 


A platform of low tax 


THE Stone Committee addressed a 
communication to the Mayor and 
Council on January 30 and a few ex- 
cerpts from that communication estab- 
lished not only a platform of procedure 
by the Committee but also its views as 
to the city’s major policies. 

“The Committee on City Budget and 
Financial Planning is approaching the 
problems of city taxes and finances with 
two main ideas in mind—first, that the 
citizens of Detroit in general believe 
that taxes should be kept as low as pos- 
sible; and, second, that the City Coun- 
cil, having invited Mr. Stone to name 
a committee, will welcome constructive 
suggestions looking toward keeping 
down taxes. 

“The soundness of the policy of rec- 
ommending caution in approaching 

(Continued on page 66) 
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In the Detroit City Hall (draped with flags in this photo) the business men’s commit- 
tee met for the first time and was not very cordially received 


























WATER-POWER 


By Harry Kemp 





DECORATION BY DUNN 


WHERE dim ravines re-echo and distant thunders 
brood 


There lurked the city’s bridegroom before the city 


stood; 


The smooth, white, pushing water whose yielding masks 


its strength 


Concealed its hidden lightning and stretched its inert 


length; 


The long, white, crowding water broke forth in smoky 
flight; 


Its feet stepped down in rainbows, mist girt its middle 


height. 


Lost energy strayed the ledges where shaggy pine-tops 


lower, 


And strode the cloud-trailed ridges in thunderous roars 


of power. 


And who then dreamed this wedding? and who was then 


to guess 


That troth of lonely summit with the world’s populous- 


ness?— 


While lazy, startled darkness shakes off its centuried 
sloth, 


Rise up, you golden city! redeem in light your troth! 
Let link on link of brightness your marriage testify 


With Power, that Lord of Mountains, your Bridegroom 


from on high! 
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If he got into court the average bankrupt paid his creditors eight per cent 


We Poured Four Billion in a Rat Hole 






w mE are a dumb lot, 

f we Americans. Or 
"careless. It is dumb 
to be careless, of 
course. Perhaps we 
are so busy making money that 
we waste no time worrying about 
the money we lose. Perhaps few of 
us really make money. Perhaps a 
cynical Providence pours it into 
our hands, confident that it will 
run through our fingers. Perhaps 
it is only fitting that so many of 
us die broke. 

These morbid reflections came 
to me after I had looked into the 
bankruptcy mess. It was a mess 
in New York. It is a mess in the 
other 47 states. The one ray of 
light is that in New York the busi- 
ness men found a way out. No. 
That is not correct. They did not 
find a way out. 

Circumstances and conditions 
got New York's bankers, and 
watchmen, and merchants, and 
Custodians, and referees, by the 
napes of their necks and pushed 
them. 

“These Associations learned 
from the report of the grand jury 
that the administration of the 
Bankruptcy Act has been charac- 


By HERBERT COREY 


CARTOONS BY STUART HAY 
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The modern office boy could 
defeat Napoleon’s army 


IN FIVE years four billion dollars of 
claims honestly due to creditors in this 
country were wiped out by bankrupt- 
cy. You and I paid these bad debts. 
Some of us are still paying but New 


York business men found a way out 


terized by serious abuses and mal- 
practices... .” 

That is legal language. The 
three associations of the lawyers 
of New York City, the Bronx and 
the County of New York made 
that statement to Thomas D. 
Thacher, Judge of the United 
States District Court for the south- 
ern district of New York. 


A complete loss 


IN five years nearly four billion 
dollars of claims honestly due to 
mercantile creditors in the United 
States were wiped out. That is 
over and above the dividends paid 
to the creditors. 

Four billion dollars would 
launch a fleet of Leviathans to 
capture the world’s commerce. 

Four billion dollars every fifth 
year would drain every mud hole 
and paint every fence in North 
America. 

The loss of that four billion dol 
lars was net, irrecoverable, com- 
plete. It is not the total loss of the 
business community, of course. 
Other defaulting merchants made 
compositions or ran away or were 
so hopelessly in the hole that their 
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creditors determined to and did forget 
all about them. No one can even guess at 
the total of mercantile bad debts in five 
American years. What is demonstrated 
is that four billion dollars were written 
off through the bankruptcy courts. 

You and I paid it, of course. Some- 
how and sometime, you and I went down 
in our small American pockets and paid 
four billion dollars’ worth of bad debts 
some one else made in five years. 

In this period an average of eight 
per cent was paid to creditors in divi- 
dends. 


A doliar for eight cents 


IF John Smith, retailing linens, 
owed Thomas Robinson, a linen 
draper, $1,000 for linens received, 
sold and delivered, and then went 
into bankruptcy, Thomas Robin- 
son’s salvage would be $80. Yet 
John Smith might have been a per- 
fectly honest, perfectly competent, 
and perfectly solvent man who had 
only had a series of slight misad- 
ventures. Let me emphasize “slight.” 
He might have been thrown into 
the bankruptcy courts by bloodsuck- 
ers who go about looking for just 
such persons as John Smith. But if 
he got into the courts the average 
John Smith paid his creditors eight 
cents on the dollar. 

That was all that he could pay them. 

That the absurd net of eight cents on 
the dollar is all that was recoverable 
over a period of five years in the United 
States is every one’s fault. Those mostly 
to blame are senators, congressmen, 
judges, merchants, bankers, lawyers. .. . 

They will tell you, if you bother to 
ask them, that they have been too 
busy to correct a condition that every 
one admits has been almost impossibly 
bad. 

Too busy? They’ve been dumb. Four 
billions is a lot of dollars to lose in five 
years. Hardly any one has thought 
about it. That loss is like the famine 
in China. It’s just too bad. But what’s 
to be done about it? 

This is to report that something has 
been done about it in the southern dis- 
trict of New York. The new idea works. 
It is so simple and obvious and ordinary 
—like the other things that work—that 
the rest of the country may adopt it or 
a modification of it some day. 

The Federal courts of the Southern 
New York district selected the Irving 
Trust Company to handle all receiver- 
ship cases. The Irving Trust Company 
was not overly anxious to accept this 
burden. Its officials doubted whether 
there would be a profit. They still doubt. 
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If there is to be a profit it will be col- 
lateral, sentimental and as yet intangi- 
ble. But they picked up the job. Some 
one had to pick it up. 

Let us examine the receivership mess 
as it was before this something was done 
about it. John Smith was in difficulties 
with his linen business. Maybe he had 
guessed wrong on some lines. A customer 
or two had failed and paid him the 
regulation eight cents through the bank- 
ruptcy courts. 

The more he poked about in his affairs 
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You and I paid it, of course, 
out of our small pockets 


the worse they seemed. He called a 
lawyer. 

“You can fix this up,” was the law- 
yer’s opinion, “if you can get a little 
time. Just sit tight. Don’t get scared....” 

But some one had learned of John 
Smith’s troubles. There are jackals of 
that sort forever sniffing up the com- 
mercial wind. Half a dozen of John 
Smith’s creditors—men who did not 
know John Smith and only knew that 
he had not paid his bills—gave their 
accounts over to the jackal. Almost be- 
fore John Smith knew it a petition had 
gone to the courts asking that he be 
adjudicated a bankrupt. It is the theory 
of the law that in such a case John 
Smith should continue in charge of his 
affairs until the creditors can get to- 
gether and decide on a course of action. 
Only if it seems necessary to protect the 
interests of either side the court mav 
name a receiver. 

Times have changed. Creditors are 
scattered. Rents are high, salaries nu- 
merous, lights and telephones cost 
money. A hard-boiled receiver should be 
able to save money where a soft-hearted 
John Smith might not. The assumption 
is that a receiver gets the situation well 
in hand so that when the creditors get 
together and elect a trustee he shall have 
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every salient detail placed before him, 

A receiver is an officer of the court, 
of course, but he is also human. The 
fees paid to receivers nowadays are 
ridiculously small. Being a dumb peo. 
ple, we believe that in this way we saye 
the bankrupt’s money for the creditors, 

Let us, for only a moment, look a 
fact in the eye. 

If the receivers in the United States, 
50,000 of them, actually took over per- 
sonal control of the bankruptcies, they 
would not on the average get back their 

taxifares. 

This is a speculative average for 
the United States, in which it ap. 
pears that in nearly two-thirds of 
the cases no assets at all are re. 
covered for the creditors. 

In cases in which there are assets 
the receiver is paid only a few dol- 
lars. This is not true in the large 
cases in which great sums are in- 
volved, of course. I am talking of 
the run-of-the-mine case. No busi. 
ness man who had sense enough to 
sell lead pencils would become a 
receiver except as a patriotic duty 
if it were not for one fact. He 
knows that he need not give his 
time to the job. Some one will be 
found to take the work and respon- 
sibility off his shoulders. The attor- 
ney for the petitioning creditors 
comes to him. 

“I represent these men,” he says. “I 
have their powers of attorney and their 
proxies and all that.” 

A lawyer must be paid by some one, 
if there is any money with which to pay. 
The receiver knows that. He knows that 
the lawyer will do all those chores for 
him which he as receiver should do and 
will get his pay somehow out of the 
estate. The creditors should cooperate 
with him and help him to realize on the 
assets of John Smith but the creditors 
almost never do. They are philosophi- 
cal and discouraged. They do not know 
much about John Smith. They do know 
that whether they waste time on his case 
or not the dividend at the end will prob- 
ably be eight cents. They sign some 
papers that the lawyer presents and be- 
gin to think about something else. So 
far as they are concerned the tail has 
followed the hide. 


Charges against the bankrupt 


THE lawyer knows nothing of John 
Smith’s business, of course. But every 
time he files a paper a charge gathers 
against the estate. He selects a man for 
custodian of the bankrupt’s property. 
The man is out of a job. Some one must 
be found to sit in the alley on warm 
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summer nights and smoke a pipe. So a 
watchman is found. If the lawyer is 
unscrupulous the same custodian and 
the same watchman may draw pay in 
several cases coincidentally. Presently 
the law requires that a meeting of the 
creditors be called at which a trustee 
shall be elected. 

“We have a simple faith,” remarked 
Col. William J. Donovan, who made the 
inquiry for the three bar associations, 
“in the old town meeting plan.” 

Once upon a time the creditors mostly 
knew each other and the bankrupt and 
could select a man who knew all about 
John Smith’s business and was willing 
to serve the community and who could 
squeeze the final possible penny out 
of the Smith linens. Nowadays the 
creditors are busy and scattered and 
strangers to each other and used to 
handling such affairs through lawyers. 
Few attend the meeting. Those who do 
come have been drummed up by the 
lawyer. Many others have given him 
their proxies. 

So the lawyer who has been appointed 
by the receiver suggests that it is the 
sense of the meeting that the receiver be 
continued as trustee. The new trustee 
can do no less than to continue the ap- 
pointment of the lawyer. 

John Smith’s business is being liqui- 
dated by a lawyer who knows no more 
of linens than you and I know of 
pterodactyls. If he is an honest man he 
tries to inform himself. If he is fairly 
busy he may be the attorney for the re- 
ceivers and trustees of shark leather, 
artificial flowers, fireworks and steel 
plough concerns and doing all their 





work. The courts have realized that in- 
dividuals, snatched off the streets into 
receiverships, are likely to be deficient 
in both knowledge and zeal. To protect 
the parties in interest a multitude of 
rules have been set up which differ in 
detail in each of the 84 federal districts. 
Only lawyers can puzzle their way 
through these tangles. 


More rules and lawyers 


“THE ACT,” says Colonel Donovan, 
“contemplated that attorneys would 
play a minor part in administration. In 
fact they dominate it... .” 

As more lawyers are engaged in bank- 
ruptcy cases more rules are needed 
which compel the calling in of more 
lawyers who force the courts to issue 
more rules. .. . 

Last year there were in the United 
States about 50,000 trustees in bank- 
ruptcy, “together with a multitude of 
receivers, appraisers, attorneys, watch- 
men, accountants, and others.” To keep 
an eye on the lot the 140 district judges 
in the 84 federal districts named 530 
referees in bankruptcy. The referees re- 
port to the overworked judges. Time 
and labor have given them a fair idea of 
how most businesses are conducted. 

But they cannot watch the innumer. 
able little leaks. The custodian who gives 
his girl a gold watch out of stock. The 
watchman who does not watch. The 
failure of the attorneys to warehouse 
the goods and stop the rents. The quiet 
little arrangements with the auctioneers. 
The continuous drain of assets because 
as the weeks roll on the lawyers draw 








The court was annoyed because news of a receivership 
was a signal for a rush to the telephone 
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more papers, the custodians draw sal 
aries, the watchmen get wages, the ac- 
countants and the appraisers and others 
get a bite at the plum. At last John 
Smith’s business is liquidated. His 
creditors get eight cents. 

Every one knew of the maladminis- 
tration of bankrupts’ affairs in New 
York. Nothing was done about it. Of 
course, the lawyers talked a little. That 
is more than the rest of us did. The 
lawyers talked because the reputation of 
the courts and the bar was being blown 
upon. When the ermine of the law began 
to look like a khaki shirt they bestirred 
themselves. The three bar associations 
and the federal establishment got to 
work. 

They found maladministration had 
become sheer piracy. Crooked mer- 
chants hired crooked lawyers who com- 
bined with other crooked lawyers and 
crooked court clerks and crooked collec- 
tion agencies. This is now a matter of 
ancient record. A judge resigned and 12 
attorneys were indicted and one man 
killed himself and another ran for seven 
feet in the general direction of a win- 
dow but was stopped without injury to 
the stopper. It was discovered that 
twenty-odd firms of lawyers did a dis- 
proportionate share of the bankruptcy 
business. It was found that the law is 
antiquated and unworkable. 

Now the scattered, headless, pulpy, 
irresponsible fabric which had produced 
inefficient receiverships has been super- 
seded by a scheme that works. The 
Irving Trust Company was selected to 


act as a general receiver. Any one of the. . 


great trust companies might have been 
so selected. The court could have 
equally relied on the dignity and disci- 
pline and drilled intel!igence of any one 
of them. The Irving was selected be- 
cause, perhaps, of its convenience. Its 
principal office is in the Woolworth 
Building, where the federal judges have 
their chambers. 


Receiver is rushed 


AT its inception the Irving Trust 
officials asked for plenty of time. They 
would progress slowly. They did not 
want more than one receivership daily, 
so that they could set up their perma- 
nent organization as they would wish 
it to stay set. What happened was that 
the courts sent them five, six, seven re- 
ceiverships a day. The cases were there. 
They must be handled. In the first year 
there were 759 cases. 

The development in the manner in 
which receiverships are being handled 
in the Southern District of New York 

(Continued on page 113) 
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By W. M. Jardine 


Former Secretary of Agriculture 
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NET income, not price alone, should be the 















farmer’s chief concern, says Mr. Jardine, and 
net income can be increased by reducing costs 
as well as by raising prices. Why then do we 
hear so much about price and so little about 
lower cost? Because price is more spectacular. 
No politician can tell the farmer to mend his 
ways without telling him, “Trust me and | will 


raise your prices” 
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The new technique in cotton production 





OW-COST production is one of the means toward 
higher returns in farming, although it does not 
lend itself to slogans as readily as do promises 
of prosperity by legislative price-making. In 
general, those industries have prospered most 
that have reduced costs of production and marketing. 
“Equality for agriculture with other industries” can be 
had only by applying to agriculture those principles that 
have made for industrial progress, with due regard to 
the differences between agriculture and industry. In 
discussing these principles I shall pass over tariff legis- 
lation, the benefits of which I am confident have been 
overstated by the extreme protectionists, just as the dis- 
advantages have been greatly exaggerated by the ad- 
vocates of free trade. 

Higher standard of living on the farm through greater 
net income per farm family is the aim of all our efforts 





KABEL 


Many deplore the introduction of machinery to to improve the farmer’s economic position. Higher price 
per unit of product is only one way of bringing this 
about. Yet in the past decade price has been given 


replace hand labor on the farm 
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of Farm Relief 





COUVERT., MEMPHIS, TENN. 


in the western part of the Cotton Belt means serious competition for the old areas 


nearly the whole emphasis in public discussion, while other 
important elements in farm income—cost per unit of prod- 
uct and output per farm—have been relegated to the back- 
ground. 

However, although the popular emphasis on price has 
overshadowed other important considerations, progressive 
farmers have taken a leaf from the experience of industry 
and have reduced cost of production by applying new 
technique, improved machinery and modern business methods 
to make the most of their land, equipment and labor. 

Cost of producing wheat in the West has been reduced to 
60 cents a bushel or less. I am told on good authority that, 
under the most favorable conditions and with the best 
methods, costs in western Kansas may be cut to 45 or even 
35 cents a bushel. 

Cutting down production in farming to keep the price up 
is different than in industry. The manufacturer can and does 
put much of the burden of curtailing production on the 
laborer who frequently must walk the streets when the fac- 
tory is shut down or operating at part capacity. In farming, 


labor that can be dismissed to reduce output plays a com- 
paratively small part in production. This is one reason why 
the practical farmer knows that curtailed production will pile 
up the overhead cost on the reduced output. Moreover, he 
takes into account the probability that, should he reduce his 
output, other farmers probably would not reduce theirs, thus 
leaving him with higher cost and none of the promised in- 
crease in price. Hence, he is likely to accept acreage reduction 
as good advice—for others. 


Reduction vs. adjustment of acreage 


THERE is a big difference, however, between flat acreage 
reduction with a part of the farmer’s land lying idle, and 
adjustment in acreage to produce on each farm those kinds 
and quantities of products that bring the best returns. Ad- 
justment means, for example, that a North Dakota farmer 
who may be able to produce flax as advantageously as wheat 
will increase his flax acreage and decrease his wheat acreage 
when the price of flax is favorable relative to the price of 
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wheat. It means that the Corn Belt farmer will expand pro- 
duction of one thing and contract another in the light of mar- 
ket prospects. 

Balanced farm production and lower costs benefit both 
producers and consumers. Periodic gluts of the market and 
ruinously low prices inevitably result from recurring over- 
production. The sheep industry is a case in point. Heedless 
of the danger signs, it expanded greatly in the last few years 
of good prices until its self-created surplus together with re- 
duced demand is now forcing the industry through a period 
of disastrous liquidation. 

As a part of its regular service the Department of Agri- 
culture issues information to help the farmer to see ahead. 
It is a proper function of Government to supply information 
as a guide to private effort. This service should be further 
improved in the interest of balanced farm production. Large 
industries are able to get comparable information but the job 
is too complex for the individual farmer. 

Progressive farmers are fast learning that reduced cost 
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of production is essential to increased returns. Machine pro. 
cesses, standardization of output and lower costs through 
increased volume are admittedly more feasible in manufae. 
turing than in farming generally. 

But, in the last few years, wheat production in the great 
plains region and cotton production in western Texas and 
parts of Oklahoma have shown that these principles of effi. 
ciency have not been exhausted in farming. I believe that 
their application has just begun. 


Farm unemployment problem 


INCREASED use of machinery in agriculture and greater 
output per farm admittedly cause hardship to farmers in 
regions less well adapted to the new technique. They face 
problems akin to technological unemployment in industry, 
This is sometimes used as an argument against low-cost 
methods in agriculture. Another argument is that the farm- 
ers’ efficiency is their undoing, and that the more efficient 
they are the greater the total output will be and the lower 
the prices of farm products. Those holding these views 
sometimes deplore the introduction of new machinery to 
replace hand labor in farming, fearing that such improve- 
ments will further increase output and reduce the number 
of farmers necessary to produce the needed agricultural 
products. 
This criticism is about as shortsighted as was the fear 
of industrial improvements and labor-saving devices in 
the early stages of the industrial era. New machines and 


Increased efficiency on farms is a means 
toward higher living standards 






S ° ee ve 
EWING GALLOWAY, NEW YORK 


The able man, vi i a farm commensurate in size with his ability as a farmer is 


the combination that seems to stand the best chance of making agriculture prosperous 
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improved processes were opposed because they 
meant greater efficiency in production and more 
severe competition for the handicrafts. Although it 
is true that many hardships resulted at the be- 
ginning, these improvements increased produc- 
tivity of labor and made possible higher wages. 
Those who deplore the mechanization of agricul- 
ture and the replacement of ultrasmall farms by 
farms of economical size should ponder over the 
statement of William Green, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry April 3, 1929: 


The mechanization of the agricultural industry is com- 
ing surely and inevitably; the development of larger 
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Saving seed corn for next year’s planting 
is a simple but useful efficiency measure 


units of production, the injection of business methods into agricul- 
ture, as they have been introduced into industry. I presume that in 


the expansion and the development of that process there will be 


some displacement of the smaller units, just as there has been dis- 
placement, machine displacement, in industry. ... It has developed 
a new form of unemployment, known as technologic unemploy- 
ment... . The problem is to cushion these men from the point of 
displacement to other points where they can find new employment. 

I merely refer to that as an inevitable development. We are not 
opposing all that. In fact, we welcome it. We see in it an instru- 
mentality through which the standard of life and living of the 
working men and women of America can be raised to a still higher 
level, because the introduction of machinery tends to develop the 
industrial efficiency, and as the worker becomes more efficient he 
is entitled to more wages, and we are justified in demanding that 
he receive more wages. 

As industrial efficiency is the foundation of the high stand- 
ard of living of American labor, so agricultural efficiency 
may be expected, in the long run, to increase the standard of 
living in agriculture. The particular hardships that result 
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RAND MCNALLY 


Hired laborers on well managed farms may live 


in greater security than many tenant farmers 


from the general progress in output per worker should not 
cause us to turn against the forces of progress, but induce us 
to concentrate on the problem of lightening the burdens of 
those caught in maladjustments which follow improvements. 


Government may lessen hardships 


TECHNOLOGICAL unemployment in agriculture as in 
industry exacts of many individuals too heavy a price. It is 
a function of Government to alleviate these hardships as 
much as possible. Employment agencies, grade schools, pub- 
licly supported education in its various forms—all these help 
to facilitate the movement of workers from those trades or 
occupations which have become overcrowded by reason of 
labor-saving machinery. Some modified form of unemploy- 
ment insurance may be found helpful in further alleviation 
of technological unemployment. Social justice demands that 
practical means be devised to minimize the burden which 
general progress causes to fall on individuals. It is par- 
ticularly fortunate that, under President Hoover, public 
responsibility toward unemployment in general has been 
given increased recognition and public works undertaken 
when a recession in industry threw many out of work. 

In some ways the farmer is better off than the industrial 
laborer. In slack times the laborer and his family may 
even go hungry. This seldom happens to the reasonably 
provident farmer as the minimum requirements for food and 
shelter are usually met on the farm even in years of reverses. 
There are, of course, exceptions, as in the present drough 
and the Mississippi flood a few years ago. 

Granting that efficiency in farming is essential to higher 
rural prosperity, how is this efficiency to be attained? What 

(Continued on page 120) 











The final residue of steel has been the uplift of peoples 


otherwise destined to the hopeless future of the peasant 


T DAWN a tired-eyed child, 
awakened by the rumble of 
wooden wheels on cobble 
stones in the narrow street 
of a Sofia market-place, 

stretched herself wearily, and climbed 
down from her cart. The last hours of 
the night had been cold and her frail 
body shook as she lifted crates of fowls 
and vegetables to the ground ready for 
the first market. 

She was not hungry. The stench of 
the open gutter steaming near her cart 
sickened her. Wrapping a tattered shawl 
about her bare legs and feet, she waited 
listlessly for a first customer. 
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A detachment of soldiers shambled 
through the avenues of vendors’ carts, 
uniforms spattered with mud, faces 
sallow and gaunt from hard and pro- 
longed service 

She searched each face. It had been 
more than three months since the last 
brother had gone from home; where, 
she did not know. He, unlike the others, 
sometimes had helped her in the fields 
and she missed him sorely. 

One hour, and another hour passed. 
A mother with a little girl of her own 
age stopped at her cart. Her eyes lighted 
for the moment as she noticed the child’s 
shoes and stockings. They were a beau- 


A Beast 


tiful shade of brown—and the shoes 
were of leather! 

Before noon the crowd had gon, 
Only a few vegetables remained in her 
cart. The sun now beat unmercifully 
hot into the narrow street. Flies swarmed 
about piles of decaying vegetables. An 
emaciated horse dropped dead to lie 
abandoned, and its driver, a_ boy, 
trudged through the market dragging 
home his empty cart. 


Dreams of shoes and stockings 


AT LAST she drove slowly home for- 
getful of her weariness and that her 
mother was waiting for her help with 
the chores. As the cart creaked through 
the miles of deep ruts she thought of 
the leather shoes and brown stockings! 

As she climbed to the loft hours later 
she could not find sleep although she 
was exhausted and realized that she 
must leave again in a few hours with 
her cart for the early market at Sofia. 

She dreamed that night that her 
brother had come home bringing her a 
pair of shoes and stockings! 

Weeks and months passed—days in 
the early market, nights too tired to 
rest. Finally he did come home. The 
Balkans had made temporary peace. 
Boisterous, shouting, eagerly he told 
them of a foreigner who had hired himto 
go to America. He was to go at once and 
he would send for the old mother and 
his sisters because he would soon be rich! 

Pittsburgh! Yes, her mother remem- 
bered! Her uncle had gone there before 
the war. And hadn’t he sent a fortune 
to his family so that they might join 
him? Hadn’t he sent pictures of great 
mills where he worked and where, he 
said, thousands more were needed? 

Her dream might come true! 

I heard this story years later in the 
waiting room of one of the industrial 
hospitals of the Carnegie Steel Company 
in the Pittsburgh district. It was told 
me by one of the hospital nurses. Then 
she told me that this had been her story. 
She had been the little girl in the maf- 
ket place whose fondest expectation was 
to possess a pair of leather shoes and 
brown stockings. 

As I sat there waiting in the growing 
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st That Nurtures Citizens 


By David H. Colcord 





shoes ward over the aisles below. The train 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY LEWIS DANIEL jerked forward and stopped. A molten 
gon, geyser broke through a blackened brick 
n her wall, spitting fire, immediately shaping 
ifully * a thin stream of hot metal which poured 
med into the cauldrons. As they filled, 
s. An SAID Secretary of Labor James J. Davis in a re- splashes of fire sprayed the aisle. Great 
10 lie drops of red liquid bounded away to 
boy, cent speech: ‘There is something in the fabricating bury themselves in the cinders below. 
ging of metal for human use that stimulates thought in Finally, the heat drawn, the heavy 
abe : train, with whistle shrieking, moved 
any worker who has a part in it. And there is some- slowly on to the mill beyond among 
1gs thing in this land that makes a man, whose only hope orderly stretches of cooling “pigs.” 
Be atin The lights began to come out along the 
2 for- has been to earn a living, capable of anything.” In streets on “The Hill” to the left. The gates 
t her those few words he explains why it is possible for mee ——— mill swung open 
with . ll: . , and a long line of stalwart men started 
aA this thrilling, human article to be written wp thee sisepgnsieabasneaiail adn badedaia 
ht of as they went, another line coming to 
cings! take their places in the night shift. At 
Tater 
1 she 
t she 
with darkness I saw through 
Sofia. the window, beyond the 
; her cinder court, a giant crane 
her a swing out over the river. 
A long string of coal barg- 
ys in es crept slowly up to the 
ad to dock. A side-wheeler sput- 
The tered a sharp staccato, cut 
eace. loose and the barges were 
told made fast. The crane 
im to dipped to the barges, gulp- 
e and ing great mouthfuls of 
* and coal, only to spew it again 
ich! onto the gray-black pile 
mem- ashore. To the left a never- 
efore ending chain of buckets 
rtune plowed unceasingly into a 
join mountain of red ore, hoist- 
great ing it aloft, dumping, re- 
e, he turning, insatiable, yet 
apparently making no dent 
in the red mountain. A 
1 the whistle shrieked and a long 
strial line of miniature cars rat- 
pany tled by, each carrying its 
told spouted steel cauldron. 
Then The train swung into the 
tory. open-hearth mill. A blind- 
maf- ing red flame spurted from 
| was somewhere, lighting up 
and long avenues of rail, swing- 
ing chains, steel cabins The dim, colossal outlines of the mills appeared, each a gigantic steel 
wing gliding backward and for- unit, a colony of Titans, alive and pulsating with basic energy 
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Her eyes lighted. The other little 
girl wore shoes and stockings 


midnight, I. walked to a crag jutting 
over the valley. Below, dim, colossal 
outlines of the mills appeared in the 
glare of converters. Homestead, Brad- 
dock, Duquesne, McKeesport, each a 
gigantic steel unit, a colony of Titans 
dissociated with all that is human, yet 
alive, pulsating with basic energy. Be- 
low stretched the Monongahela Valley, 
a gorge of fire, wherein seemed to dwell 
a hundred monstrous fiends, eternally 
mixing in their huge cauldrons, the pri- 
mary ingredients of materialism! 


A heartless monster of steel? 


THERE was no sign of man. Instead, 
only a primordial force seemed to actu- 
ate those dark silent forms. 

Dynamos, steam, automatic ma- 
chines, pig iron—all arms of an un- 
thinking, unfeeling octopus—reached 
out to the hinderlands of America, 
crushing in their grip of steel the spirit 
of men’s lives! A grim monster these 
mills, beautiful yet heartless! 

This I thought. This heartlessness I 
had been taught to believe by the Bab- 
bitt-baiting spleen to reactionaries who 
were too close to this American specta- 
cle to understand its ultimate signifi- 
cance. Here in this valley but a few 
years ago, intelligent reformers fired 
with a sentimental idealism, from pul- 
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pit, platform and street corner, had 
preached the gospel of revolt. “Down 
with the Steel Corporation, taking its 
millions in profits at the price of human 
happiness!” 


But uplifting spiritually 


THEN I thought of the nurse at the 
company’s hospital, the little girl of the 
market-place, once an under-nourished 
Slav, struggling against an age-old hope- 
less poverty. I thought of her brother, 
then cannon fodder for the petty quar- 
rels of a medieval state. I saw her old 
home in the Balkans—mud, stench, 
hunger, cold. 

Notwithstanding its evident abuses, 
regardless of its almost incalculable 
wealth, waiving the immediate consid- 
eration of its dominance of human ef- 


fort and materialistic slavery, the precip- - 


itate of this giant corporation’s mix- 
ture of human life and pig iron has 
transcended this very materialism to be- 
come a definite, spiritual factor con- 
tributing to the ultimate good of west- 
ern civilization. The final residue of 
steel, the precipitate of all corporate in- 
dustry, in fact, has been the material 
and spiritual uplift of millions of men 
and women otherwise re- 
signed to the hopeless fu- 
ture of a European 
peasant. 

As a youthful nation 
with cultural aspirations, 
we have found no place 
for industry in our cul- 
tural pattern. We have 
tolerated steel, but it is 
something to be rid of 
before the larger life is 
possible. We apologize 
for our materialism. We 
are like the artist who 
looks forward to the day 
when he can leave the 
drafting room for the 
studio. Even social up- 
lift today is based on the 
hypothesis that the lever 
must be applied outside 
of the mills. 

The mills remain! 
Generations of laborers 
have come and gone. But 
there stand the moun- 
tains of red ore, the miles 
of slag, and tomorrow 
night a Bessemer con- 
verter will light a Pitts- 
burgh sky as it did a half 
century ago. 

Early in the eighteen 
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not available in Pittsburgh. He rp. 
quired thousands of able men for his 
cinder pits, for the docks. He wanteg 
men for hard manual labor. 

He drew, by contract, labor agree. 
ments on the Irish peasants, at a time 
when they were destitute. They were 
moved from Ireland into the Mononga. 
hela Valley into the bunk houses lined 
along the river in the shadow of the 
mills. It was a dollar for a 14-hour day 
and found, a fortune to these men whoge 
sole worldly possessions were carried jn 
the red bandanna handkerchief of the 
time. Ten thousand of them swarmed 
to the gates when the shift changed. No 
intelligence was required or wanted, 
The demand was only for the man 
with the strong back. These Irish com- 
ing from a line of ancestors who had 
known only hard manual labor seemed 
ideally fitted for the jobs. Carnegie had 
solved his common labor problem for 
all time! 

In less than ten years practically eve- 
ry Irishman had forced himself up- 
ward in the mills until he demanded a 
foreman’s or a superintendent’s job or 
nothing. They literally stepped out of 
the cinder pit into the bosses’ offices. 
Thousands as soon as they had made 
their stake, left for other 
positions in the city—to 
the police force, to con- 
tracting, some to the city 
hall and to the mayoral- 
ty of a big city. The later 
general superintendents 
of some of the largest 
Carnegie mills were Irish- 
men from these cinder 
pits. 


A three-year advance 


HOW long did they 
stay in the bunk houses 
at the river? Less than 
three years. In five years, 
from Fort Pitt to Mo- 
nongahela City their cot- 
tages dotted the _ hills 
back from the river— 
where there were trees, 
gardens, bathrooms, 
schools, and churches for 
their families, which had 
followed them over from 
Ireland. 

In ten years the Irish 
immigrant stepped up- 
ward three centuries in 
his standards of living! By 
what circumstance was 
this made possible? By 


nineties, Carnegie needed 
common labor which was 


The steel monster made 
them American citizens 


the steel mills! Carnegie 
(Continued on page 170) 
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ar Puzzle Can Be Solved 


By A. R. PINCI 


Economist and Business 
Consultant 


* 


THE automobile industry, before 
it can achieve continuous prosper- 
ity, must remove the used-car clog. 
Plans already tried have failed, but 
here is one that, properly executed, 


gives promise of success 


MERICANS have more money 
to spend for automobiles 
than automobile manufac- 
turers have been able to 
entice from their pockets— 
at least 40 million dollars a year. The 
automobile industry can have more than 
$100,000 a day of that sum through a 
simple nonsales and nonrental amorti- 
zation plan. 

The trouble today is that the industry 
has been thinking of more sales, where- 
as Sales in proportion to new-car output 
are out of the question. Corporations 
have spent hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to study markets, with no results 
for their outlay. The automobile indus- 
try will never achieve a continuous pros- 
perity until it has solved the used-car 
problem. A solution to this problem is 
advanced here which, subject to proper 
sponsorship, is virtually automatic. 





Cooperative junking plan 


FOR the next few months the in- 
dustry’s attention will be focused on the 
result of its cooperative annual junking 
plan. But buying derelict cars and de- 
stroying them is not a solution. Apart 
from the plan’s obvious inadequacy, its 
chief demerit is that operating costs will 
be an inevitable charge to the ultimate 
consumer—the new-car buyer. The 
amount might not average more than 
ten dollars per new car sold, but the 
question isn’t one of money so much as 
of faulty practice, of unimaginative 
business, of an unserviced public. It 
would be far better to charge outright a 
ten-dollar “tax” per new car henceforth 
sold to cover derelict junking costs than 


“ 
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to add an avoidable ten-cent item to 
general overhead. 

As for the campaign for a “two-car” 
and even a “three-car” family, recom- 
mending used cars for the supplemental 
ones, that defeats new-car sales. New 
cars of all makes priced under $2,250 
range in $50 units downward to $450. 
Why buy a used car when one may eas- 
ily find something more modern? Es- 
pecially these: days, when a thrifty buy- 
er can get better concessions with a 
new-car purchase? 

A famous manufacturer proudly 
announced that his car is good for a 
million troubleless miles, but who can 
or would care to drive the same car 100 
years at the accepted average of 10,- 
000 miles annually? Except academical- 
ly, even a 100,000-mile life is not 
advantageous, because chronologically 
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that would mean ten years of life for a 
car at the very time that the automobile 
industry practically, if indirectly, de- 
crees it to be much shorter. If out- 
standing good cars were to live out the 


as well teat dewe for a few years except 
for the making of replacement parts. 


More sales than consumption 


THESE conditions and causes, together 
with some others, have glutted the auto- 
mobile market, and a glutted market is 
bad for business as it is for the public. 
With cars manufactured faster than 
they can be consumed—for a sale is not 
consumption and this distinction is em- 
phatically commended to the industry 

-the American public can do no more 
than it is doing. The nation can’t afford 
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to witness a material curtailment in the 
production of cars. Nor is it necessary, 
It is not necessary because thousands 
of men and women are pining to drive 
cars. Thousands of dollars are available 
every day from those motor lovers. Yet 
this vast fund and the miraculous resultit 
would achieve has remained ignored and 
unutilized. It is a fund that is not affected 
by national economic fluctuations. 
Thus we approach the true, and only, 
solution of the national car problem, 
Motor interests must speed up cop. 
sumption of cars. Consumption—not 
sales! Consumption means that at the 
end of a given period cars are eliminat- 
ed outright. They shall cease to exist, or, 
existing, shall have no value in the 
United States. Looks, life, value, must 
all be forgotten. Each car’s life must be 
used up efficiently, profitably, practi- 
cally. That means making each car pay 
for itself in full in the least possible 
time; thenceforth it must be destroyed 
or exiled where it cannot interfere with 
the American automobile business. 


To eliminate old cars 


THAT is the plan I have accidentally 
discovered after a long journalistic sur- 
vey of the motor industry’s ills. It con- 
cerns dealers only; it affects their 
used-car stocks. It does not apply to 
individual owners or to manufacturers. 
And, what’s more, it will create a vaster 
field of opportunity, a better public 
understanding by means of public ser- 
vice, because countless people in this 
country need its benefit as much as 
automobile dealers need the money. 
It was obvious at the outset of my 
survey that the American public had 
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This glimpse of a Long Island amusement park and of the Hudson Tunnel approach gives a faint idea of 


the number of cars in New York City—yet there are many potential drivers still without automobiles 
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Costs of junking used cars 
will be an inevitable charge 
on buyers of new cars 


not received the fullest at- 
tention the automobile in- 
dustry could give. Did the 
public ride 100 per cent? If 
not, why not? Were there 
more cars than the public 
could use? Could the public 
use more cars? Or was the 
public simply unable to use 
all available cars? Did motor 
interests overlook a good bet 
somewhere? 


Finding a new market 


IN no time at all I found 
that hundreds of thousands 
of individuals can use and 
want to use cars and are un- 
able to. It’s a want which has 
not been thought of, not- 
withstanding an old transportation prec- 
edent as well as an infallible, compa- 
rable example in another field. In other 
words, the people who have been denied 
the privilege of using cars, which means 
using up, have been obliged to keep 
their money in their pockets. 

Under proper and adequate sponsor- 
ship, nationalized by adequate advertis- 
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The campaign for a “two-car” and even a “three-car” family, urging 
used cars for the supplemental ones, defeats the sale of new cars 


ing, properly controlled, this avenue of 
commerce in cars ought to yield the 
automobile industry no less than $100,- 
000 a day, or $36,500,000 a year! It 
might be run up considerably, for all 
we know. Moreover, the idea would 
soon diminish the number of cars in 
dealers’ hands, it would hasten the re- 
moval of cars from circulation, and thus 


make it almost impossible for cars to 
become old or unsightly and a drug in 
the “trade-in’’ business. 

The plan is simple enough for a child 
to understand. It is fool-proof. It is 
neither a sales nor a rental plan. It 
involves no radical changes. Its object 
is to aid dealers in eliminating used cars 


(Continued on page 128 
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Are Your Prices Reducing Profits? 


By FREDERICK A. SMITH 


President, Miller, Franklin & Company, Industrial Engineers 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY BEN KIDDER 


IT IS possible —in a depression —to save 
money by selling at a loss; volume does not 
assure large profits; you can lose money by in- 
creasing your profit margin. These are some of 
the startling facts Mr. Smith demonstrates 


ETTING the price at which any 
product shall be sold presents 

at once the most important, the 

most complex and the most 
difficult problem that manage- 

ment in any field of business has to 
solve. Labor policies, financial policies, 
advertising policies, selling policies and 
production methods may all be the best, 
but if the product is not priced at a 
point where it will sell in sufficient vol- 
ume and still provide a proper margin 
above cost, the business will not prosper. 
That should be fairly obvious; never- 
theless it is generally ignored by thou- 


sands of business 
men who let their 
competitors set prices for them or at 
best set their own prices by guesswork 
or with the doubtful guidance of shirt- 
cuff cost estimates. 

Since the total net profits of a busi- 
ness amount simply to the net profit 
per unit multiplied by the number of 
units sold, it is evident that there are 
two variables to be considered, the mar- 
gin of profit and the volume of sales. 
Obviously, an infinity of combinations 
is possible, only one of which, usually, 
will yield the maximum results. Often 





we find that the seem- 
ingly illogical move of 
reducing the price even 
at the expense of the 
profit margin increases 
the volume of sales so 
greatly that the total 
profit is increased. But 
that is by no means a 
universal rule. 

The run of business 
men have become so convinced that 
large sales mean large profits that we 
commonly find them paying more at- 
tention to getting large volume than to 
getting a safe margin of profit. 

There is a great difference of opinion 
among them as to just what effect price 
has on volume of sales. This is under- 
standable in the light of their varying 
individual experiences. 

Ford’s business has been built on the 
theory that immense numbers of other- 
wise merely potential prospects can be 

turned into actual customers 
by quoting low prices, quality 

















considered. 


Quality price 


YET, another pioneer mctor 
manufacturer found in the 
early days that a car which 
he could not sell at all for 
$1,300 sold easily when he 
raised the price of the identi- 
cal machine to $2,000. Wise- 
acre prospects did not believe 
that a $1,300 car could be 
any good, but they under- 
stood how a $2,000 one could 
be. 

Again retailers have found 
that even in acute depressions 
consumers will buy freely at 
bargain sales. The mail-order 
houses which have recently 
reduced prices drastically all 
along the line know what they 











Setting the price at which any product shall be sold is the most im- 


portant and most difficult problem that management must face 
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are doing; their experience 
over many years proves defi- 
nitely that consumers respond 
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quickly to lower prices. On the other 
hand, copper producers find that a re- 
duction of prices usually scares buyers 
off at first. Users of the metal seem to 
take the first few cuts as a sign that 
prices will go still lower and refuse to 
buy at all. The same is true of most 
basic materials, and to a great extent of 
goods bought by retailers for resale. 

It is evident that the problem of what 
the selling price shall be has two angles 
—the permanent continuing policy and 
temporary expedients to meet special 
conditions. 


Reasons for high prices 


IT IS beyond argument that there are, 
especially in the United States, a certain 
number of people to whom low price 
is no object; to whom, in fact, a com- 
paratively high price may be actually 
attractive. There are, for instance, the 
snobbish, show-off people who get a 
definite satisfaction from ostentatious 
display. Another and probably larger 
group is unfamiliar with the intrinsic 
values of competing products, wary of 
low-priced goods and, therefore, will- 
ingly pays a high price as insurance 
against wasting money on shoddy goods. 
While these two groups constitute a 
mighty small proportion of the popula- 
tion they admittedly include enough to 
provide a fair volume of business for 
a few manufacturers and retailers, not 
many of whom, however, are notably 
and stably successful in a really big way. 
It is certain that the vast majority of 
consumers take to low prices for the 
excellent reason that they have to—if 
for no other. Therefore, the large sales 
of consumers’ goods will probably al- 
ways be made by those concerns that 
are able to sell a satisfactory product at 
a low price. As the prices of the things 
consumers want are reduced, still larger 
markets will be opened up _ because, 
prosperous as the masses are, there are 
still hundreds of things they would like 
to own but have to forgo because they 
cannot stretch their incomes sufficiently. 
That this is not mere theory has been 
proved time and again. One manufac- 
turer of washing machines, for example, 
has definite figures to show just how 
price changes have affected his sales. 
At the original price of $59.50 not 
enough washers were sold to permit full 
capacity operation, but a certain fixed 
overhead expense went on whether pro- 
duction was at one-quarter or full capac- 
ity. When this expense was spread over 
the small number of machines sold at 
the $59.50 price the margin of profit 
Was insufficient to give a proper return 
on the capital invested. The natural 


thing to do—the thing that first occurs 
to nine out of ten business men under 
like circumstances—was to raise the 
price to a point where a satisfactory 
profit margin would exist in spite of the 
high unit overhead. 

So the price was jacked up $10. Sales 
immediately fell off until, after four 
months, they were only half as great as 
at the lower price. But the fixed items 
of overhead remained the same. Evi- 
dently the price raise was getting the 
company nowhere. 

A careful study of mar- 
kets and of buying habits 
then convinced the man- 
agement that, to get sales 
in sufficient volume to as- 
sure capacity operation, 
it would be necessary to 
sell the washer, un- 
changed as to quality, at 
$49.50—a straight-off cut 
of $20 or nearly 30 per 
cent and $10 less than the 
original price which had 
been thought too low. 


Low prices cut cost 


IF THE price cut had 
the expected effect on the 
volume of sales the lower 
overhead charge per unit 
and the manufacturing 
economies possible would 
more than make up the 
price reduction—would, 
in fact, reduce costs 
enough to leave a satis- 
factory margin even at 
the new low price. 

Experience bore out the 
prophecy. Sales jumped 
at once and within three 
months the volume was 
about double the highest 
sales at either former 
price and about three 
times as much as the 
average at the highest 
price. 

So much for what the economists call 
“consumer goods.” The advisability of 
keeping the price of goods sold to in- 
dustry, whether equipment or raw ma- 
terials, as low as possible is even more 
apparent. There we are dealing with 
hard-boiled business men who generally 
know values and the comparative mer- 
its of competing products. When it 
comes to raw materials the big buyers, 
at least, have accurate knowledge of 
world supply and demand. 

Whether it is wise to make temporary 
price cuts to meet temporary emergen- 
cies depends on a number of things, such, 
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for instance, as competition, the need to 


turn inventories into ready cash and th 
advisability of operating a plant at part 
capacity rather than to shut down com 


pletely. 
Cutting prices to meet competition is 


often unwise, even disastrous. A com 


petent management should be abl 
find a better way to fight competitors 
providing the product is economically 
made. Drastic reduction to move inven 
tories is likewise usually a result 
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Few concerns will lose as much when oper- 
ating at part capacity as when shut down 


shortsighted management which failed 
somehow to keep production balanced 
to demand. 

But lowering prices to reduce the 
losses from undercapacity operation 
may be highly desirable from a profit 
standpoint. 

The trouble with temporary price 
cutting is that it is too often done in a 
spirit of complete panic and so without 
full knowledge of what the effect will 
be on profits. 

Rather intimate knowledge of a great 
many enterprises convinces me that a 
considerable part of the business com- 
munity confines itself to hoping that a 
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given policy or activity will 
somehow result in a profit. 
Only a few make a really 
serious effort to know before- 
hand what the results will be. 
This is senseless in these days 
when methods have _ been 
worked out for obtaining rea- 
sonably accurate data on prac- 
tically all phases of business. 

When formulating the 
broad basic price policy a 
logical starting point in most 
manufacturing businesses is 
the factory. The production 
engineers and the cost ac- 
countants determine between 
them the amount of produc- 
tion which will enable the 
lowest possible costs to be at- 
tained. It is then up to market 
analysts to find out whether 
a price based on that cost will 
bring the desired volume of 
sales. Both these facts can be 
determined with all necessary 
accuracy. 

Sometimes, the order of 
the investigations must be re- 
versed. It may be necessary 
to determine first the price at 
which a given volume can be 
sold and then have the cost 
department and the factory 
find out if they can make 
the product to sell at that price. 

It is not true that large-scale produc- 
tion automatically reduces costs. But it 
is true that when volume of output in- 
creases it is often possible to make sav- 
ings by adopting mass production meth- 
ods which under the old limited volume 
could not be used economically if at all. 


Mass methods may cut costs 


THUS with small output, conveyors 
might not pay for themselves, trucks 
being cheaper to buy and to operate. 
But with treble the production great 
economies might result from the instal- 
lation of conveyors. Again, with a large 
volume of repetitive production it may 
pay to displace multi-purpose machines 
with single-purpose ones. And so on 
through all the tricks, and knacks, and 
devices that make up the technique of 
mass production. | 

Furthermore, we must remember that, 
at any given volume of production, few 
factories are as efficient as they might 
be. When considering a new price policy 
it is wise to find out whether savings 
cannot be effected entirely apart from 
those made possible by mass production. 

Production costs can only be prede- 
termined accurately by means of an ade- 
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to make the lower price pos. 
sible but to increase the 
profit margin on each unit 
sold. The reduction was 
made and the results bore 
out the prophecy—with, of 
course, a notably beneficial 
effect on total profits. 


Saving 58% 


THEN there was the manu- 
facturer of an automobile 
part, let us say for example, 
a transmission, which was 
sold to various automobile 
manufacturers most of 
whom demanded slight va- 
riations from_ standard, 
Thus the factory might have 
at one time orders for 
10,000 of one kind, 25,000 











A pioneer auto builder found that a car he 
couldn’t sell at $1,300 sold readily at $2,000 


quate cost finding system. Originally, 
cost systems could tell only what a prod- 
uct already made had cost. That infor- 
mation was of no particular value as 
a guide to policies. 

The best of today’s systems are de- 
signed to tell just what will happen to 
costs under any future condition. It is 
not necessary for a manufacturer to 
guess what effect a proposed policy will 
have on his future profits. 

As an example, a furniture factory 
confined its effort to producing a medi- 
um-priced item for which the market 
was so limited and on which competi- 
tion was so keen that the factory was 
seldom able to operate at its capacity. 

A market anaylsis 
indicated that if an 
equally good product 
could be produced to 
sell for about 20 per 
cent less enough busi- 
ness could be done to 
keep the plant running 
at full capacity. With 
this prospective in- 
crease in production, 
the cost system showed 
that the overhead cost 
per unit would de- 
cline enough not only 





of another and 20,000 of 
another—all basically alike 
except for minor variations. 

This small variation kept 
production costs so high 
that the selling price had to 
be $85. 

Study of manufacturing 
conditions and the effect on 
costs showed that if no de- 
viations were required the 
transmission could be sold 
for $35—a price at which 
a tremendously increased quantity could 
be sold to the makers of low-priced cars 
who could not afford the $85 transmis- 
sion. 

When the customers were told what 
their specifications were costing them 
they willingly accepted the standard. 
Their business was retained and a lot 
of new, formerly untouchable business 
was obtained. Costs dropped as forecast 
and the profits of the company increased. 

A method which foretells exactly 
what costs will be under any condition 
of factory activity is of the utmost val- 
ue in guiding policies during times of 
business slackness. 

I recognize that some persons feel that 
price cutting at such 
times is bad business. 
They hold that it adds 
to the disorganized 
conditions of markets 
thus prolonging the 
depressions, and that 
selling below cost eats 
heavily into corporate 
profits. The advocates 
of price maintenance 
hold that at such times 
it is better to shut 
down completely than 
(Cont'd on page 166) 
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The ordinary man believes insurance so complex he cannot understand it 







& RE you carrying your life 
“As insurance properly? Is 
=") your thinking about 

»\ life insurance mud- 
™ dled? Why do you 
carry life insurance anyhow? 

As a typical American business 
executive, you have probably given little 
thought to these questions. It is unlikely 
that you have ever applied to your per- 
sonal life insurance problems anything 
like the accurate thought that you con- 
tinually apply to your business prob- 
lems. Most business men err in this 
way. And yet these problems are im- 
portant to you as a policyholder. 

I shall try, without prescribing in- 
dividually for anyone and without going 
in for the hair-splitting accuracy of de- 
tail necessary if I were writing for 
actuaries to supply the facts by which 
you can answer these questions for your- 
self. 

The subject of life insurance as it 
applies to the problem of the typical 
man is comparatively simple. It con- 
sists for him of a small number of ele- 
ments from which he will get the results 


By A. T. Maclean 


Second Vice President and Actuary, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


DECORATIONS BY CHAPPELL 


he requires only as he chooses the par- 
ticular ones that in combination meet 
his needs. 

Unfortunately, the man who buys life 
insurance chooses too frequently to ig- 
nore these simple, basic facts. Perhaps 
he believes that life insurance is in- 
herently so complex that he can never 
hope to understand it. More probably 


he prefers to take a chance rather 
than trouble himself to do any ac- 
curate thinking. 

The primary function that the 
business man requires of his life in- 
surance is to replace his earning 
power, to continue after his death 

the support which his personal efforts 
yielded his family during his life. There 
are other functions, properly cared for 
by various types of policies. But the 
bulk of all life insurance is carried for 
this primary function. 

If you keep this fact uppermost when 
considering your personal life insurance, 
you are not likely to get far off the 


% UNDOUBTEDLY you carry life insurance and believe 


you carry all that you can afford. But are you sure you 


have just the kind of policies that you need to do the 


work you hope that they will do for you? If you are one 


of those who cannot honestly answer this question in the 


affirmative, this article will help you 
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track in your thinking. Looking at your 
problem just as impersonally as you 
look at a task of increasing production 
in your factory, or paring your sales 
cost percentage, or raising the money 
to add a new line of goods, you need 
that amount of life insurance that will 
yield your family an annual income of 
approximately the amount of your 
earnings, less personal expenses, and 
less the income from the investments 
you will leave. 


Policies have been bought on whim 


PROBABLY this seems obvious. It is 
obvious. But if it were generally remem- 
bered, more business executives would 
select insurance policies and amounts to 
fit their particular needs. 

Every really expert life insurance 
salesman knows that the business man 
whose situation he surveys seldom has 
much idea why he carries exactly the 
insurance he has, in exactly its present 
form. Most policies have been bought 
—more especially in the past than in 
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the present—from the salesman who 
happened along when the prospect was 
in a receptive mood. He bought what- 
ever type of policy this salesman recom- 
mended. Next time he bought it was 
probably from another salesman who 
favored a wholly different type of 
policy. 

The modern agent is more than will- 
ing to go thoroughly into the particular 
problems of any individual. The busi- 
ness man, however, is often too busy 
to give the company representative suf- 
ficient time to arrive at a proper con- 
ception of his real insurance needs. The 
agent is thus led to sell whatever he can 
in the hope that later on the situation 
may be adjusted. The result in many 
cases has been a hodgepodge. 

Suppose now we look at some specific 
facts from the private affairs of a busi- 
ness man who earns and lives up to 
an income of $7,500 a year. He is 35 
years old. Of his earning capacity prob- 
ably the least amount on which his 
family could exist is $3,000, and an 
income of $3,000 should, therefore, be 
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The main purpose of life insurance is to provide protection 


but it contains a considerable element of investment 
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replaced by life insurance. To leave 
enough insurance money to yield $3,000 
at five per cent without using up the 
principal, he will have to provide 
$60,000 in face value of insurance. 

Various settlement options, permit- 
ting him under specified conditions to 
provide his predetermined income from 
a somewhat smaller face value by other 
uses of the policies’ proceeds are avail. 
able. But on the assumption of creating 
a lump sum estate of $60,000, and with- 
out going into technicalities, the net 
cost of this insurance on the ordinary 
life plan will average about $20 per 
$1,000 a year, or $1,200. 

It is perfectly apparent that to this 
individual such an amount will seem 
an unreasonable proportion of his total 
income for insurance premiums. Yet 
even he would admit that the amount 
specified is the least on which his family 
can exist. 

It might be mentioned that many 
companies today sell a contract general- 
ly known as the family income policy, 
under which a proportion of the prem- 
ium paid is used to increase the income 
to the beneficiaries in the event the 
insured dies in, say, the first ten or 
twenty years of the contract. Under 
this contract, if the insured should die 
within that period, the income that 
would otherwise be available is practi- 
cally doubled, thus carrying his family 
until the children are able to look out 
for themselves. 


Insurance as an investment 


THESE figures are excellent testimony 
as to the soundness of purchasing life 
insurance that gives the maximum pro- 
tection per dollar of net cost without 
sacrificing permanency of protection. 
The man largely dependent on his own 
earnings knows that he needs every bit 
of insurance he can get for them with 
the money he can afford to use for 
premiums. 

The main purpose of life insurance 
is to provide protection and while life 
insurance is not an investment from 
an immediate income-producing stand- 
point it contains a considerable element 
of investment. The insured, while 
protecting his family, is at the same 
time building up a fund that may be 
used for his own old age and in emer- 
gencies. 

Its investment status arises from the 
fact that you actually build up a cash 
estate in your life insurance policy (ex- 
cept in term insurance) during the 
years that you carry it. This cash value 
consists of part of each year’s premium 
which goes into a reserve that the insur- 
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ance company sets up to reduce its 
own risk under the policy. 

This annually increasing reserve 
makes it possible for the company to 
insure your life for the same amount 
year after year for the same gross pre- 
mium, despite the fact that each succeed- 
ing year the mortality losses for your 
age group increase because of the in- 
creased age of the policyholders com- 
prising the group. 

This reserve is found in its simplest 
form in the ordinary life policy, the 
kind that requires you to pay a pre- 
mium every year as long as you live. 
Actually, the reserve, or cash value, in- 
creases in an ordinary life policy until, 
when the policyholder reaches the age 
of 96, it equals the face of the policy, 
and the living policyholder, therefore, 
receives the sum for which he is insured. 

Under other forms of insurance con- 
tracts such as endowment policies, 20 
payment life, and so on, the larger 
deposit simply builds up the reserve 
more rapidly, so that the maturity of 
the policy, or the end of the premium 
paying period, is attained sooner than 
in the case of the ordinary life contract. 
The cash value of any of the larger de- 
posit forms of policy is, therefore, 
materially greater at any time. 

If you purchase any one of the per- 
manent forms of life insurance (not 
term insurance) and either mature it or 
surrender it for cash after some years, 
yeu receive the whole reserve portion 
of your premiums, plus ccmpound in- 
terest. In this respect a life insurance 
policy might be termed an investment in 
the same way as a savings account. The 
whole transaction is on a guaranteed 
basis; you draw out exactly what your 
policy promised when you received it. 


A policy for every use 


THERE are many specialized circum- 
stances under which some such form of 
insurance investment is the choice of 
good business judgment. An instance is 
that of providing a college education for 
a child. If when the child is three years 
old the father buys a 15 year endow- 
ment policy with a face value equal to 
the estimated expense of putting a 
student through college, the child is 
assured this amount of money for the 
purpose whether the father lives or dies. 
Or a school teacher with 20 more 
years before the retirement age and de- 
pendents who by that time should be 
able to support themselves may perhaps 
be well advised to purchase a 20- 
year endowment or a 20-pay life 
policy. But these are not the purposes 
for which most life insurance is bought, 


particularly by business 
men. 

In fact, 71 per cent 
of the insurance issued 
last year by the com- 
pany with which I am 
connected was on the 
ordinary life plan— 
which means that the 
purpose was to get the 
most protection for the 
available money. These 
policyholders showed 
judgment, if their cir- 
cumstances are typical. 


Term is cheapest 


WITH the problem of 
replacing as much of 
their earning capacity 
as possible, they select- 
ed the proper tool with 
which to do the job. 
They bought ordinary 
life policies. 

Term insurance re- 
quires a smaller initial outlay than or- 
dinary life insurance, and, therefore, 
affords an opportunity for greater pro- 
tection. But term insurance lacks per- 
manence. Any cash values paid under 
it are so small as to be practically 
negligible and often are available only 
for conversion to other forms of insur- 
ance. It runs for a definite term of 
years, like a fire insurance policy, and 
its premium is calculated merely to 
cover the mortality of the group during 
this period, plus expenses. At the end 
of the term the policy expires and the 
insurance company has no_ further 
liability under it. 

Term policies are written with vari- 
ous provisions. Practically all of them 
are convertible; the policyholder can at 
any time during the conversion period 
convert the policy to any higher prem- 
ium type of contract from ordinary life 
upwards, without medical examination, 
merely by notifying the company that 
he desires to do so. 

It is not as good business for the 
individual to buy term insurance as to 
buy one of the permanent forms of 
policy. In the first place, its lack of cash 
value deprives the policyholder of the 
right to borrow on his policy, because 
even where there is a cash value it 
diminishes after a certain point, and, 
therefore, cannot be the basis of a loan. 
If for some reason the policyholder is 
unable to meet his premium he cannot 
borrow from the insurance company to 
keep the policy in force as he could if 
it were on one of the permanent forms 
and had been in force for a short time. 





Ordinary life makes up 
71 per cent of the total 
of all life insurance 
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Again, the _policy- 
holder under term in- 
surance, despite his own 
best intentions and the 
best efforts of the insur- 
ance company, is likely 
to let the conversion 
date slip past without 
exercising his privilege 
This means that if, 
meanwhile, he has suf- 
fered impairment of 
health he cannot re- 
place the policy. Even 
with renewable term in- 
surance, the successive- 
ly higher rate that he 
has to pay on renewal 
results in a higher cost 
over the years than if 
he had purchased or- 
dinary life in the first 
place. And no term 
insurance may be re- 
newed beyond an age 
specified by each com- 
pany, usually 60. 

Term insurance is, therefore, best fit- 
ted to specialized jobs. For example, 
a five-year term policy taken out at 
the same time and for the same amount 
as a five-year mortgage on a new home 
may be an excellent method of assuring 
the family an unmortgaged property if 
the breadwinner dies meanwhile. Or for 
a young man with responsibilities far 
exceeding his present earning capacity, 
term insurance may be the only 
means of protecting his family. But 
under these circumstances, he needs 
to make a hard-and-fast agreement with 
himself that he will devote a substan- 
tial part of each increase in his income 
to converting part of his term insur- 
ance to a permanent form. Otherwise 
he will come to the end of the term 
with no improvement in his insurance 
situation, possibly unable to replace 
the protection, and certainly faced with 
a larger premium to meet than if he 
had done his converting at younger 
ages. 

But let us return to this question of 
whether life insurance is an investment. 
I suspect that the confused ideas many 
people hold on this subject arise from 
the belief that the cne is the opposite 
of the other, or alternative to the other. 
This is not so. Savings and insurance are 
supplementary. When there is not 
enough money to provide both protec- 
tion and investment, the individual 
must choose according to his circum- 
stances. 

When a young man on a modest sal- 
ary has a wife and small children, he is 

(Continued on page 136) 
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The Mexican is especially well adapted to common labor tasks in the desert regions 


The Mexican Laborer and You 


By KARL DELAITTRE 


President, Bovey-De Laittre Lumber Company, Minneapolis 


MEXICAN immigrants are to be 
found performing common labor 
tasks in every state. The results of 
their efforts may be found, not only 
in your business but your home 


MERICANS in general have 
been inclined to think of 
Mexican immigration prin- 
cipally in terms of railroad 
section hands, mine work- 
ers and common laborers around indus- 
trial plants, an impression gained, pos- 
sibly, from the picture framed for them 
by the Pullman window as they have 
traveled through California and other 
states of the Southwest. Occasionally 
this impression has been given a slightly 
romantic touch by sight of picturesque 
little figures reclining against adobe huts 
and twanging guitars in the Mexican 
“corrals” near the railroad tracks. 

To the average citizen the Mexicans 
and questions arising out of their im- 
migration to the United States have 
been regarded as of local concern to 
the people of the section adjacent to 
our southwestern border where the great 
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The Mexican, a natural cowboy, is found in numbers on southwest ranches 


proportion of our Mexican immigrants 
are domiciled. But there is a phase of 
the subject which brings Mexican im- 
migration more closely home to us—to 
our very dinner tables, in fact—and 


emphasizes that this is a question of 

national scope and of intimate concer 
to citizens of the entire country. 

This broader estimate of the im- 
(Continued on page 104) 
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| Quit My White-Collar Position 


By AFACTORY WORKER 


ILLUSTRATIONS BYR. L. LAMBDIN 


THIS is the actual experience of 
a young executive in a leading 
American concern. Keep it on 
your desk to show the next pessi- 
mist who comes to you complain- 
ing that there is no opportunity 


tor the workman today 


OT so many years ago, if one 
had mentioned “foreman,” 
my mind would have con- 
jured a mental picture of a 
“hard boiled” tobacco-chew- 

ing individual, smelling strongly of per- 
spiration, machine oil, grease and other 
peculiar odors. But then, I was a pen 
pusher with most of my earnings on my 
back, with grandiose ideas of success. 
Incidentally success then meant merely 
getting the breaks, plus fairly decent 
attention and attendance, and not too 
much effort on the job in hand. 

With this laid down as the natural 
course of events, it followed that in, say, 
five years opportunity would find you 
ready and waiting for promotion to that 
“better job.” 

At that time I was chief clerk for a 
small rubber company. I had held the 
job two years. I had it because I had 
appeared to have some qualifications 
while working in one of the branch 
offices and had been moved in as a pro- 
motion. A fellow in headquarters had 
to be on his toes every minute. There 
were a multitude of details to handle. 
Individual tire adjustments, sales cor- 
respondence, dealer distribution of ad- 
vertising, factory schedules, sales pre- 
dictions, supervision of stock room. 

There were two telephones on the 
desk and when rubber was scarce and 
the Stevenson Act working perfectly, 
there were many long distance calls from 





They led me to an enormous punch press and told 


me to find out why it didn’t give production 


frantic dealers. These were busy days 
and I was happy because these things 
provided an outlet for my energies. 
After rubber became somewhat more 
plentiful business returned to a normal 
state and the old routine started in again. 


Less and less work to do 


AS the company’s product was sold to 
the wholesaler and not the retailer, we 
found it harder each year to retain dis- 
tributors in the face of competition. 
Several changes in our methods of 
handling stock and warehousing further 


reduced my work and worries. At the 
end of two years I found myself at the 
same desk, the phones still there but 
ringing seldom; the desk bare of orders 
and correspondence. 

There was no morning mail to speak 
of, and after an hour or so of routine, 
ten o'clock found me with the day to 
kill. It was relieved occasionally by a 
service trip out of town adjusting dif- 
ficulties. 

I wasn’t allowed a free hand or were 
my suggestions exactly welcomed. Out- 
side work was handled by high-priced 
salesmen who were finding it hard 
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enough to get to those whom 
they thought might be inter- 
ested in a distributing proposi- 
tion. Still I was a necessary 
evil. There was only one other 
man in the office—the sales 
manager, he might become ill; 
be away a few days and he did 
have to go to lunch. Besides— 
who would take care of the of- 
fice in an emergency? In other 
words, a greatly overpaid office 
boy! 

One day after having twid- 
dled my pencil for several hours 
I resigned, requesting that it 
become effective immediately. I 
felt that I simply could not 
stay there another day. Out in 
the sunshine it seemed as if a 
load had been removed from 
my shoulders. True I had noth- 
ing to go to; no other prospects. 
Moreover, I had no particular 
training or profession such as 
accounting or engineering. 
Neither was I a salesman. 


Hunting a job 


NEVERTHELESS, aload had 
been removed from my shoul- 
ders. I faced the usual prob- 
lem—job hunting. It was to be 
the same old stuff! Interviews, promises 
and the battle of wits to get as much 
as I could while I felt that whoever 
hired me would do so for about as little 
as he possibly could, making up the de- 
ficiencies in dollars with promises. Any- 
way, one thing was certain and that was 
—tregardless of the next job, what or 
where, it would be at least with a good, 
live, healthy company; one that had 
business and intended to keep it. 

I didn’t believe, and still don’t, in 
working one full week or more and turn- 
ing that money over to some employ- 
ment agency for doing something I 
should have been able to do myself. 
Therefore I invested a nickel in a weekly 
magazine and looked over the adver- 
tisements. I made a list of those com- 
panies for whom I thought I would 
like to work and with whom I thought 
there would be prospects of getting 
something. I studied their product; 
their methods of sales and distribution 
and most of all—their general reputa- 
tion. 

After some study I had a list of about 
15 names, all of which had New York 
offices. Armed with this list I started 
at the lower end of Broadway and, with- 
out sob stories or ruses, obtained inter- 
views with ten department heads. Out 
of these interviews resulted: (1) a 
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When we got down by the freight car they 
told me what I was going to get 


traveling job in the South (2) a train- 
ing course and $25 a week with a roofing 
company (3) a definite promise of em- 
ployment from a truck manufacturer 
(4) a job in a can factory. 

I took the can factory job. I felt that 
things had been too soft and perhaps 
this would show me the way. Going over 
to the plant I had been assigned to and 
reaching the front door, I didn’t know 
whether or not to go through with it, 
for even a block away I could hear the 
awful racket those cans set up. It seemed 
as if they made them on the top floor 
and rolled them to the bottom. (I found 
out later that in some instances they 
actually did this—right from automatic 
lines in the chute and into the freight 
car. ) 

However, I went in, was looked over, 
O.K.’d and told to report at 7:45 the 
next morning. From the old 9:00 or 
9:15, this was a promotion to begin 
with, for I graduated from the 42 hour 
to the famous 48 hour week—I still 
hear the old-timers talk about the 54 
and 60 hour week. 

My introduction to factory work and 
life the next morning began as produc- 
tion observer for the assistant super- 
intendent. They stationed me beside an 
enormous punch press with instructions 
to find out why that unit didn’t give 


production. To me, this was like 
being stationed alongside of a 
“Big Bertha” and told to find 
out what it was shooting at; 
every time that punch came 
down on a piece of tin plate it 
almost ruined me. 

That evening I dragged my 
weary way home from work, my 
eardrums split and useless; tired, 
dirty and hungry, with just 
enough life left to eat dinner, 
and tumble into bed. 

It seemed I had only been 
asleep a few minutes when the 
alarm clock clanged—5:45 and 
time to go to work again. As ] 
tied my shoes I inwardly bid 
this workable job a fond fare. 
well—pronto; at least at the end 
of the week. Life was absolutely 
too short to labor and sweat in 
such a manner. But, somehow, 
one week ran into two and soon 
a month had elapsed with its 
gradual hardening to physical 
fatigue. By this time I had be- 
come accustomed to the noises 
for they had turned to rhythms, 
Silence meant idleness or trouble. 
Later, I found that I didn’t have 
to stand on top of a man or see 
him to know that he was pro- 
ducing; the noises told me all I 
wanted to know. 

Punch presses soon lost their hideous- 
ness. A newly turned out die, glistening 
and beautiful, became a work of art 
and the man that made it an artist and 
mechanic of the highest order. You lis- 
tened to him and treated him as a gentle- 
man; and many times as an artist. In 
fact, many of our master die makers had 
the same temperament as a poet or a 
violinist. All this came gradually and a 
new world opened. 


Manual workers are human 


THE machine hands and ordinary la- 
borers, I found, were actually human 
beings. Tony Piazza and his compa- 
triots were much alive to everything 
going on around them and, further, were 
very much American. Many had kids 
in public school and a number in high 
school. Many of them had medium 
priced cars, and some expensive cats. 
I found a number of them buying 
houses. The same ambitions and 
thoughts as the families I knew and 
associated with. 

Time studies, production control, 
planning, materials handling and above 
all the successful handling of labor, or 
to use a better term, leadership, came 
gradually as I was transferred from de- 
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partment to department acting as in- 
spector, timekeeper, assistant foreman 
and foreman. I found that one had to 
treat men as men; that you would not 
get to first base thinking that you were 
the salt of the earth and they—well, 
let’s say—so many “bohunks.”’ 

I found that mechanics would object 
to a “Hey, you” and that they were 
the élite of the plant. They judged you 
just as quickly as you judged them. 
Either you were all right or you weren't. 
If you were, they would go out of their 
way to show you a trick. 

All of these things gradually unrolled 
and I lapped them up. The whistle blew 
and I went to work; the whistle blew 
and I quit. My lunch was under my 
arm and I hung on the trolley straps, 
in what I then thought, the ungodly 
hours of the morning. But always with 
the feeling, “I am producing, I have 
done a good day’s work.” I was happy 
and liked my job. 

All of you who have been in 
the service know what a swell 
job the first sergeant had. To 
the officers he was responsible 
for anything and everything. 
To the men he was responsible 
for long drawn out drills; bad 
ground for the tents, restricted 
“liberty,” bad grub and a 
thousand other things. Not- 
withstanding, he was very much 
concerned for every man in the 
outfit and worried for their 
welfare more than what they 
did themselves. 


Foreman a top sergeant 


YOUR modern foreman is the 
“topkicker” of industry today. 
To the management he is re- 
sponsible for all things: costs, 
production, morale, labor turn- 
over, introduction of new ideas 
and systems and machines and 
on rare occasions—a reduction 
of the rate in effect. He has to 
do it! More than that he must 
“sell "em the idea.” 

Costs are always too high. 
Machines are down, raw mate- 
tial bad, inspectors off their 
feed throwing everything out, 
two or three of your star oper- 
ators get together and suddenly 
decide that spring is no time 
to work and they would much 
tather be outdoors. 

I said farewell to cans short- 
ly after I had won my “spurs” 
—that is to say—foremanship, 
and accepted a job in another 


factory. While not in exactly the same 
line, it was so closely allied that my 
training was valuable and stood me in 
good stead. The increase in salary was 
substantial; so much so, I should have 
questioned it at the time for I really 
didn’t have enough experience or back- 
ground to warrant the jump in pay. 
Perhaps it was simply the ego of youth 
having me believe that I really was a 
“humdinger.” 

I soon found out what the reason 
really was and have often wondered 
since if it had been exactly fair on their 
part. The new job was in a factory, a 
mean little place down on the waterfront 
in a neighborhood infested with boot- 
leggers, gunmen, roughnecks and every 
type of hard guy there is or ever was. 
Often it seemed to me as I passed 
through the streets that the dregs of the 
entire city could be found right here. 
Hardly a day passed that someone 
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didn’t meet with rough treatment, even 
death. 

This was the environrment and most 
of the help in that factory lived within 
a radius of a half mile. When I accepted 
the job I knew nothing of this. In th 
interviews nothing was mentioned except 
that everyone belonged to a company 
organization and it simply was one big 
happy family. After being shown around 
the plant and introduced to various 
heads of departments, who incidentally, 
didn’t act like one does when greeting 
old or new members of a family, I was 
brought to my department, a door open- 
ed and then thrown into the lion’s den. 


Petty politics in the factory 


NATURALLY I went slowly; merely 
observed and felt my way. It didn’t 


take long to find out that the whole 


thing was being run by certain cliques 





In a month or two I had become hardened to physical fatigue and the 
noises had become rhythms, silence meant idleness and trouble 
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48 
who had complete command of the situ- 
ation and I could see a good fight in 
front of me. A number of men had 
formed their own private “mutual pro- 
tective organization” and any new 
worker coming in regardless of how 
much he wanted to work, was told that 
his daily task was so much and if he 
didn’t stay within the quota he would 
be knocked for a loop. 

Election time for the organization 
came around and word went out that 
so and so was to be elected as a repre- 
sentative at large. Whoever it was would 
be elected. 

Watching the workings of this organi- 
zation led me to believe that if I was 
to produce and be a good foreman, I 
could count on no support from this 
source. I did nothing to oppose it nor 
did I stand in the way of any improve- 
ment. At one time I served as secretary 
of the workers’ council, chairman of the 
welfare committee, of the safety as well. 
Each meeting was allotted an hour. As 
chairman of these committees I was re- 
quired to be off the floor more hours 
than I thought good for my department. 
I was annoyed at the excessive amount 
of clerical work these activities required. 
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payment has been used in industry in 
general, it was surprising to learn that 
practically the entire plant was operated 
on hourly rate basis; stranger still when 
the work was ideally suited to the piece 
work method. This was one of the rea- 
sons I had gotten the job. The company 
was going to change its method and I 
was elected. Had I known the pitfalls 
facing me I think I would have begged 
off and run along home. But I didn’t. 
I saw a chance to cover myself with 
glory and off we went. I submitted ten- 
tative rates for consideration and study, 
which, after some revisions, were put 
into effect. 


The clique opposes piece rates 


THE rates were introduced but were 
not accepted. The toughest clique re- 
jected them loud and vehemently. They 
would not even consider a trial. They 
wouldn’t understand or try to. Then 
began the subtle means of winning their 
fight. The production slowed up; three 
or four machines would stop without 
apparent reason. Something wrong— 
what? 
“I dunno,” would be the reply. 


A new die was a work of art and the man who made 
it an artist and mechanic of the highest order 


I found a tendency to drag out the al- 
lotted hour with trivial matters in what 
really seemed to be a plain dodge from 
returning to the machines. 

This continued until one day I de- 
cided to put in that time in developing 
my own department and I resigned from 
all except the council. 

Considering the success of piece work 
and the length of time that method of 


The head of the press might loosen 
up shearing the punch. Spoiled work, 
tardiness in starting at the proper time. 
Men hired in the morning would not 
come back from lunch. Committees 
didn’t help me much then. One of the 
key men was so interested in the organi- 
zation and playing politics to further 
his own ends that he could not get a 
mechanic to you when wanted. 
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Loss of production, friction and ny. 
merous other things were really hurting 
production. I could feel that a shoy 
down was in the offing; either I wa 
going to be a darn good foreman or | 
was going back to pen pushing and cop. 
sider myself “licked.” 

At the end of one particularly har 
and trying day, I took longer to was) 
up than usual. Coming out in the street 
right at the door, here were three of my 
prizes. They made rather an ominoy 
reception committee. A few feeble lamps 
cast a forlorn light on the street; it was 
entirely deserted. A freight car stood 
down the track about 20 feet away, 
Things didn’t look very inviting. I knew 
what was coming, I knew that I was 
about to get one of the best beating 
of my life and I have had several. | 
also knew that the next day I would 
be out of a job or in full control of the 
one I had. 

The spokesman said, “We've been 
waiting for you, come down here” 
thumbing in the direction of the freight 
car. I had one choice and that was to 
go on down to the freight car. I went. 

Arriving there, they told me without 
wasting much time what I was going 
to get. Taking off my overcoat I replied 
that it was O.K. with me but after they 
had beaten me to the desired state 
what then? 

Continuing I said, “After all, I repre- 
sent the company and authority.” 


Loses both ways 


WHAT they were going to do would 
be known the first thing in the morning 
and did they relish or had they thought 
of six months or so on the “Island” 
Further, the company would spend 
$5,000 to put them there if necessary. 
They hadn’t thought about that part 
of it and the situation then developed 
into a lusty argument. They wavered 
and finally we all walked to the street 
car. They watched me get on and it 
was all over. 

Once on the car, I settled back in 
the seat with a good hearty “whew,” to 
mop a mighty feverish brow. I knew! 
had won. 

Two of the original trio didn’t show 
up next day. The one that did wa 
promptly fired! After that I was the 
foreman on that floor; the piece rate 
went in and were entirely successful. 
The men actually made more money 
than under the old scheme. No one wa 
oppressed or overworked. After this vie 
tory had been digested I went after on 
particular committee strong. I found 
that by getting up at meetings and a 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Human machinery depreciates just like other machinery 


The Trustee Annuity Plan at Work 


By HENRY E.JACKSON 


T has taken a long time but em- 
ployers are now beginning to realize 
that the depreciation of human ma- 
chinery is a proper charge against 
production costs. Acceptance of this 

basic, simple idea has stimulated a wider 
interest in and study of industrial pen- 
sions. 

This subject is complex. A scientific 
pension plan involves so many factors 
—its combination of mathematics and 
human values; its relation to life and 
disability protection; its effect on labor 
turnover; its essential connection with 
production; its relation to present 
unknown pension costs; its use of a pre- 
ventive medicine program—that no in- 
dustry should run the risk of attempting 
to draft its own plan without the assis- 


President, Social Engineering Institute, Inc. 


@ MORE and more the employer is feeling his responsibility 
to the worker. Last month E. S. Cowdrick told in NATION’S 
Business what some companies are now doing to protect 
the worker when they find it necessary to release him from 
the pay roll. Mr. Jackson tells here specifically what one 


big concern is doing for the man who grows old in service 


tance of someone who knows the subject. 

And yet, in the past, most pension 
plans have been home-made without 
guidance or have been copied from other 
plans that were made without guidance. 
As a result they are almost invariably 
unsatisfactory in operation, unsound 
financially, involve unknown and 
dangerous commitments and _ yield 


too small a return for the money. 

It is a curious fact that the simple 
way of doing anything has always been 
the last thing discovered and is the re- 
sult of laborious effort. This is true of 
industrial processes. It is true also of 
pension plans. 

If an employer knew that in ten years 
he would have to replace a worn-out 
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steam engine with a new one which cost, 
say $10,000, he would naturally set aside 
each year a reserve of $1,000, or rather 
an amount which, with interest, would 
produce the required $10,000—that is 
$757.17 a year. He would properly 
charge this off as a yearly operating ex- 
pense. Nothing else is safe and sane 
financing. 

With human machinery, the same 
principle applies but in the opposite 
direction. In the case of the steam en- 
gine, the $10,000 is needed to buy a new 
machine; the old one can be scrapped 
without damage to any one. In the case 
of human machinery, the money is not 
needed to install a new machine but to 
scrap the old one because of its ineffi- 
ciency. The difference arises from the 
fact that human machinery is machin- 
ery with a soul. 

This parallel indicates that indus- 
trial pensions, then, are not primarily 
an actuarial but an engineering problem. 
It seems clear to me that this is so. The 
engineer approaches this problem as he 
does every other with two questions 
chiefly in mind—first, what are the 
facts? Second, what is the common- 
sense conclusion to be drawn from them? 


Westinghouse has simple plan 


THIS approach has relieved the sub- 
ject of industrial pensions of much of 
its complexity. It is the method used in 
drafting the new Westinghouse annuity 
plan, recently adopted by the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. As a result the plan is understand- 
‘able, which is as it should be if John 
Doe is to play his part in the effort to 
solve this troublesome problem. The 
plan is contractual and cooperative. 

Organized as it is on a reserve basis, 
the plan assures all employees that they 
will receive their annuity for life what- 
ever may happen to the Westinghouse 
Company. Through the cooperative 
feature, the cost to the Company is cut 
in half and the employee receives twice 
what he pays for. On this basis the plan 
is designed to yield an employee on the 
average, for a normal period of service, 
a retirement income equal to one-half 
his average salary. But it leaves the way 
open for him to acquire a life annuity 
much larger than this. 

The element of simplicity will be 
manifest by an exhibit of a few of the 
distinguishing features of the plan. An 
annuity unit is one which yields an in- 
come of one dollar per month, beginning 
at retirement age and lasting for life. 
These units are deferred annuities which 
will yield the specified income at retire- 
ment age—65 years for the majority of 
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BUSINESS FOLK IN 





TO PRINT CLASSICS 


Walter P. Chrysler, Jr., son of the 
automobile maker, heads Cheshire 
House, Inc., a new publishing firm 


RETIRES 


Commodore A. A. Schantz retires 
from the presidency of D. & C. 
lake lines after 50 years of service 






SHIFTS 
George Palmer Putnam disposes of 
interest in G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
joins Brewer & Warren, publishers 


AIR BARON 


J. A. Richardson, grain broker of 
Winnipeg, controls the far-flung 
Aviation Corporation of Canada 


D>. 


ALSO NAMED 
Thomas Walker Page, a Democrat, 
has also been appointed as a mem- 
ber of the new tariff commission 


COMMISSIONER 
Dr. J. L. Coulter is named a Re- 
publican member of the new Tariff 
Commission by President Hoover 
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THE MONTH’S NEWS 





EYE AND EAR BUSINESS BOOMS 
William S. Hedges, president of 
WMAQ, takes television out of the 
laboratory by regular broadcasts 


New York, Philadelphia & Wash- 
ington Airway. sets passenger mark. 
The president is N. S. Ludington 





BACK AGAIN 


NEW PREXY 

W. C. Durant, returning to pres- Morgan partner, Thomas S. Gates 
idency of Durant Motors, plans to resigns his business posts to head 
make French midget automobiles the University of Pennsylvania 





NAMED TO BENCH 
David H. Kincheloe, of Kentucky, 


16 years a congressman, is made 
a justice of U. S. Customs Court 


NEW CHIEF 


I. Lamont Hughes succeeds Wil- 
liam G. Clyde, resigned, as presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Steel Company 


* 
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employees. The method of paying for 
them has been simplified for both Com- 
pany and employees. The full amount 
required each year for an employee's 
scheduled number of units is paid in 12 
monthly deposits, completing the trans- 
action each year. The advantages of this 
method are far-reaching. 

The Company, as its share, distributes 
these units according to a percentage 
schedule of benefits which assures each 
worker, on an average, an annuity of one 
per cent of his yearly salary for each 
year of service. For example, a worker 
getting $1,200 a year gets one annuity 
unit each year. A $2,400 worker receives 
two units each year, a $3,600 worker 
three units and so on to the $7,200 
worker who receives six. 

But a few lower salary classes receive 
more than the percentage schedule of 
benefits and a few higher salary classes 
receive less. This result is achieved by 
assuming, for purposes of the plan, that 
no employee receives less than $1,200 a 
year or more than $7,200. Thus one 
annuity unit is the least any worker 
can receive and six the most. 


All employees benefit 


THE benefits are extended to all the 
Company’s 50,000 employees and new 
employees are eligible to participate 
after being with the Company one year. 

By the contractual agreement, the 
Company volunteers to do its share, 
irrespective of what an employee may 
do, but employees are encouraged to 
buy additional units for themselves— 
which they may do through monthly 
installments. And those who buy each 
year aS many units as the Company 
provides receive as a bonus one-quarter 
unit for each unit so bought. The 
method is to reward men if they do, not 
punish them if they don’t. 

A new type of annuity bond or certifi- 
cate has been prepared in keeping with 
the new type of plan. These bonds can- 
not be negotiated or used for any except 
their intended purpose and the income 
from them is not attachable for debt. 
They simplify the plan’s operation, en- 
courage employee participation and 
their flexibility enables an employee to 
adjust his schedule to his own needs. 
These certificates are issued at the close 
of each employee’s year of service. 

As the ending of service years among 
groups of employees naturally falls in 
every calendar month, the distribution 
of certificates is continuous through the 
year. This gives John Doe a sense of the 
reality of the plan. He may buy more 
certificates some years and less in others 
as his need may require. He may also 
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buy his full quota of annuity 
units in the early part of his 
term of service when he is 
younger and the cost is lower. 

This new type of certificate 
also provides a clear and con- 
tinuous record for the Com- 
pany and the employee of the 
definite amount of annuity in- 
come he will have to his credit 
at retirement. 

Although the Company’s 
part of the plan is operated 
by Westinghouse itself under a 
common law deed of trust ad- 
ministered by a board of 
trustees, with a bank acting as 
custodian of the funds, the em- 
ployee’s part of the program is 
underwritten by an insurance 
company. The workman pays 
less for the employee annuity 
units than he would pay to 
obtain the same protection in 
other ways because he has the 
advantage of group: rates. 


How it works 


LET us see how the plan 
works. An employee is 34 years 
old. He is in class A; his wage 
is $100 a month. He has 31 
years to go before retirement 
age. After his first year of ser- 
vice, the Company gives him 
one annuity unit for each year 
of service. When he is 65, then, 
he will have 30 units. If he 
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COURTESY, WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY 


Westinghouse employees assembling 
a large surface condenser 


* 


SINCE this article was prepared, West- 
inghouse has extended the plan described 
to three subsidiaries, the Westinghouse Lamp 
Company, Bryant Electric Company and 


Westinghouse Electric Elevator Company 


buys one Employee ap. 
nuity unit each year for 
himself, he gets seven and 
one-half Company ap. 
nuity units as a bonus 

Thus, at retirement 
age he will have 67% 
units which will ~iveg 
life income of $67.50 a 
month. If he should buy 
up to 30 more Employee 
annuity units, this would 
make his monthly in. 
come for life $97.50, or, 
if he has dependents 
whom he wishes to pro. 
tect in case of his death, 
three other _ optional 
forms of payment are 
available. 


Not stopped by firing 


THE Company reserves 
the right to dispense with 
the services of an em- 
ployee at any time, but 
if it is necessary or de- 
sirable to discharge a 
worker who has been con- 
tinuously employed 25 
years or more and who 
has not reached the re- 
tirement age, the Com- 
pany continues in force 
his Company annuity 
units so that, at retire- 
ment age, he may receive 
(Cont. on page 142) 


COURTESY, WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY 


Nearly every month some man in each large department receives his annuity certificate 
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You buy with confidence when you 
invest in a Chevrolet Six. Your own 
business judgment tells you it must 
be a good, reliable automobile. For 
every new Chevrolet is backed by the 
most liberal service policy that ever 
applied to a low-priced car! 

This policy —a definite signed serv- 
ice agreement, given to you on de- 


livery of your Chevrolet Six —pro- 


tects your car investment completely. 


Under its terms, no charge is made 


for either the parts or the labor in- 
volved in any replacements covered 
by the Standard Warranty. And any 
one of Chevrolet’s 10,000 dealers 
anywhere in the United States or 
Canada will gladly carry out the 


provisions of this policy. 


Every business executive knows the 
dollars-and-cents value of protection 
such as this. And the Chevrolet Six 
is the only car so low in price to give 


you such a liberal service policy! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General 


Motors Corporation 


CHEVROLET SIX 


When visiting a Cuevro.et dealer please mention Nation’s Business 
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Illinois is voting on an 
income tax amendment 


Some State Income I ax Fallacies 
By GEORGE T. ALTMAN 


George T. Altman & Co., Certified Public Accountants 


DECORATION BY A.STAEHLE 


@ Some experiences which will interest you if your state is one 


of the twenty or more that are considering income tax measures 


HE fact that the voters of 

Illinois are to decide this month 

the fate of a proposed income 

tax amendment to the state 

constitution provides a new 
focus of public interest in the pros and 
cons of income taxes under the adminis- 
tration of state governments. Nor is it 
only the question of a state income tax 
that is brought into notice; for the pro- 
posed amendment contains a limitation 
which will affect the entire fiscal struc- 
ture of the state. 

As approved by the state legislature, 
there is nothing in the proposed amend- 
ment to limit the amount of income 
taxes that may be collected. But after 
a tax has been collected, it must be 
spent or distributed. Under the proposed 
amendment the state may retain not 
more than 15 per cent of the proceeds 
of an income tax; the remainder must 
be distributed to the counties. But that 
is not all. The distribution to the 
counties must be in proportion to the 
amount collected from each. Thus each 
county will get back, or expect to get 
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back, 85 per cent of the income tax 
paid by its own taxpayers. 

It is in this method of distributing 
the proceeds that the problem lies. In 
the first place, the method is not as 
simple as it seems. Of all the states that 
have thus far levied an income tax, only 
Wisconsin has attempted to return a 
part of its proceeds to the various sub- 
divisions of the state on the basis of the 
amount collected from each. 


Attempts to distribute taxes 


NEW HAMPSHIRE and Tennessee, 
it is true, also use a variation of that 
basis of distribution. But in both these 
states income tax so distributed applies 
only to interest and dividends received 
by individuals. The proceeds are small, 
and only the residence of the taxpayer 
must be considered. After a fashion, 
New York also uses that basis of distri- 
bution in connection with its corporation 
income taxes; but only after a fashion, 
for the actual operations of the com- 
panies are not considered. 


In Wisconsin, however, a genuine at- 
tempt is made to credit the income at 
its source. And in Wisconsin, the at- 
tempt to return to each political sub- 
division of the state a like percentage of 
the income tax which that subdivision 
produced, has resulted in insolvable 
difficulties. After 19 years of thus dis- 
tributing the income tax, the Wisconsin 
Tax Commission is advocating a change 
to “avoid the confusion and ofttimes 
inequitable result that now obtains.” 

If the income is to be credited at its 
source, where is the source? Is it the 
county in which the taxpayer lives? 
Or is it the county in which the income 
was earned? And if so, where was it 
earned? These questions can produce 
many intricate situations, which even 
arbitrary rules can fail to simplify, and 
many distorted results, which even 
political speech will fail to justify. It is 
task enough to make such an allocation 
of taxable net income between one state 
and another; it is only adding to con- 
fusion to require that same allocation 
among the political subdivisions with- 
in a state. 

Assuming, however, that the difficul- 
ties can be overcome, that the theoretical 
basis of distribution required by the 
proposed Illinois amendment can be 
followed with entire feasibility, what 
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There is a better way 
to light your premises 
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give you more useful light 
from your Mazda Lamps. 
May we tell you what 
Holophane ‘Planned 
Lighting” will do for you? 
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will the proposed amendment accom- 
plish? Will it afford that tax relief to 
the agricultural areas which was the 
underlying purpose for which it was 
drafted? 

By tax relief to the agricultural areas 
is meant, of course, the substitution of 
a city-paid income tax for a part of the 
country-paid property tax. That income 
taxes are largely paid by the urban 
centers is indicated by all income tax 
statistics. But the property tax is more 
impartial; it takes its toll from the farm 
as ruthlessly as from the city. Conse- 
quently, to replace a part of the property 
tax with an income tax would mean, 
on its face, to reduce the tax on the farm 
altogether. 

It is just there that the proposed in- 
come tax amendment to the Illinois con- 
stitution raises questions of first im- 
portance. From the 85 per cent to be 
returned pro rata to the counties, the 
agricultural areas will receive very little 
because they will have paid very little. 
As to the 15 per cent to be retained by 
the state, that will probably replace a 
fair proportion of the state property tax. 
But even the entire state property tax is 
only a small factor—a mere seven per 
cent of the total property tax. The other 
93 per cent is levied by the counties, 
cities, school districts, and other polliti- 
cal subdivisions and they will be un- 
affected by the income tax proceeds re- 
tained by the state. As a consequence, 
the income tax, as distributed under the 
proposed amendment, will have but 
slight effect on the property taxes now 
paid by the agricultural areas. 


33 per cent to save 6 


YET for that slight effect industry will 
have to pay. For only a six per cent pos- 
sible saving in the property taxes paid 
by Illinois agriculture, at least 33 per 
cent will be added, under the proposed 
amendment, to the income tax burden 
already borne by Illinois industry as a 
result of the federal levy. Perhaps the 
local property tax will be reduced—and 
perhaps it will not. But it is readily 
apparent that the 85 per cent clause will 
create the situation of a $100 tax for 
every $15 that is needed. 

Such is the method of distributing 
the income tax proceeds proposed in 
Illinois. Illinois will, of course, serve 
as an object lesson to the 20 or more 
states that are now seriously considering 
a state income tax. Yet the state income 
tax is not new. It is already in force 
in 20 states; and several of them can 
show years of experience with other 
methods of distribution which satisfy 
the requirements of the tax-spending 
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bodies and stand on a solid foundation 
of taxation principle. 

The most simple method of distribu- 
tion is, of course, no distribution; that 
is, retention by the state of the entire 
income tax proceeds. Such is the method 
of North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Virginia, and several other states. The 
method is not only simple, but true to 
principle. The state can easily deter- 
mine the rates according to its own 
needs; it does not have to reconcile them 
with the differing requirements of its 
political subdivisions. Yet indirectly 
the state is helping those political sub- 
divisions, for it can reduce its own 
property tax, and even take its hands 
off the property tax altogether. Thus 
the cities, counties, and other subdivi- 
sions will have the property tax all to 
themselves. 


Distribution by requirements 


IF EVEN then the property tax fails 
to yield the revenue which the political 
subdivisions of the state require, a 
part of the income tax proceeds can be 
distributed by some method which will 
have due regard for those require- 
ments. Not that the property tax rates 
cannot be increased, if necessary; but 
those rates can become extremely op- 
pressive, particularly since property is 
no longer the sole index of tax-paying 
ability. Moreover, the personal property 
tax has become a doubtful source of 
revenue altogether. As a result, it is not 
untimely to look to the income tax for 
increases in governmental revenues; but 
the tax must be distributed to supply 
those revenues where they are required. 

In New York, for example, the state 
retains half the proceeds of the personal 
income tax and half is distributed to 
the cities and towns on the basis of 
the assessed value of their real estate. 
This method of distribution comes fairly 
close to the needs of the localities to 
which the tax is distributed, since the 
assessed value of real estate is more 
nearly proportioned to the revenue re- 
quirements of the different localities 
than is income, especially when the 
graduation of the tax rates applied to 
income is considered. Thus the New 
York personal income tax, collected on 
the basis of ability to pay, is distributed 
to the cities and towns on the basis of 
their revenue requirements. 

But even this method is far from per- 
fect. Although real estate value is better 
than income as an index of a city’s or 
town’s revenue needs, even real estate 
value is no unerring guide. This is at- 
tested by the variation in local tax rates, 
after all other factors are accounted for. 
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Then again, any distribution which 
does not determine how the money 
shall be spent raises a serious question 
of equity. There is no reason why the 
people of one town should, through the 
process of tax collection and distriby. 
tion, pay the automobile expenses of 
the mayor of another town. 

This governmental communism js 
really out of place among American in. 
stitutions. It is only, and directly, to the 
agencies of government that are recog. 
nized as functions of the state that taxes 
levied by a state should be distributed, 
If education is such a function, then the 
money should be distributed to educa- 
tional aid and so controlled as to achieve 
in each community the standard which 
the state has assumed to maintain. 

It is to Massachusetts and Delaware 
that one may look for the ideal of direct 
distribution. In Massachusetts about 
one-fifth of the total income tax pro- 
ceeds is distributed directly to the aid 
of schools. The remainder is distributed 
on the basis of the state property tax, 
which is much the same basis as in New 
York. Delaware, on the’ other hand, 
uses its entire income tax for school 
purposes. 

Looking back over the methods of 
distribution of the various states, a sim- 
ple and equitable composite suggests 
itself. Let the income tax be used, first, 
to replace the state property tax. This 
will afford some relief to agriculture. 
At the same time, it will give the local 
governments greater access to revenue 
from the property tax. Furthermore, it 
is simple; the burden of distribution is 
eliminated. 


Excess should help schools 


THEN, if the income tax produces more 
than is required for state purposes, let 
the excess be used to increase the state 
aid to schools. This will reduce the 
burden of education on the local gov- 
ernments, and provide a means of main- 
taining state standards of education. 

Those two purposes, replacement of 
the state property tax, and state aid of 
schools, are enough for any state income 
tax. There is surely no justice in knock- 
ing the taxpayer down and kicking $100 
out of him for every $15 that is legiti- 
mately required. No tax should be levied 
unless it be for a proper concern of the 
levying government; and it is up to 
that government to see that the tax is 
so applied. Otherwise, taxation degenet- 
ates into a mere means for redistribut- 
ing wealth. Redistribution of wealth 
may be all right, too; but it should be 
called by its own name. It is beyond 
the field of taxation. 
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Business conditions 
as of October 1 


EPTEMBER was a 
many-sided month in 
the number and char- 
acter of its various 
movements, with re- 

sults so varied that it would 
be hard to recall a thirty-day 
period which was more irregu- 
lar. 

For one thing it witnessed 
an outburst of belated liqui- 
dation in stocks on which new 
low levels for the year were 
touched. This was followed 
by a smart rally, but early October saw 
renewed weakness and other lows estab- 
lished. 

September also witnessed even sharper 
downward movements in the com- 
modity index numbers, especially those 
of farm products. On these the lowest 
prices.in 15 years were scored, to the 
accompaniment of almost panicky 
movements in wheat due to the “Rus- 
sian scare” which evaporated almost as 
quickly as it started. 

Partly because of the sympathetic 
break with wheat in other farm produce. 
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ALTHOUGH a number of set-backs to 
trade and industry developed during Sep- 
tember, the end of the ménth saw indications 
that fall buying had gotten under way and 
that there was enough business being done or 
in prospect to warrant cheer. August, it ap- 


peared, saw the bottom of the business year 


and partly because of renewed weakness 
in other commodities—some imported 
and some the products of domestic 
mines or mills—the month saw the so- 
called stabilized commodity-price index 
numbers lowered to levels not touched 
since October, 1915. 

One feature in the semi-speculative 
markets was the continued rise of the 
market for high-class bonds, a move- 
ment noted for months past and having 
its mainspring in the lowest rates for 
money registered since the beginning of 
the World War. Last but not least, Sep- 





*tember as a month saw the 
real beginning of rather be- 
lated fall trade with the 
consequent livening up of in- 
dustries catering thereto. 
However, it also witnessed 
this trade checked_ first by re- 
turn of midsummer weather 
and later by the weakness for 
the time being in the markets 
for securities and for farm 
products. This latter condi- 
tion prevailed to such an 
extent that a less-than-expect- 
ed, and probably a less-than-seasonal, 
movement was registered in bank clear- 
ings, carloadings, railway earnings and 
other measures. 

Nevertheless and notwithstanding all 
the drawbacks of the month, the situa- 
tion seems to be that fall buying has 
actually developed and that the trade 
ship is off the shoals of midsummer 
lethargy. If another metaphor may be 
employed, the bottom to all appearances 
has had its final “scraping.’”” Whatever 
future disadvantages and drawbacks 
may develop, it has been demonstrated 
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that there is a volume of trade to be 
done, at a price perhaps, but enough 
done or in prospect to hearten the busi- 
ness world. 

Also, while it is early to speak of 
September trade and industrial volume, 
it seems as if August saw the bottom for 
the year. Finally it may be said that 
conservative opinion seems now as 
heretofore to be content to labor and 
wait rather than to rush into print with 
predictions setting definite dates for full 
resumptions of operations in the coun- 
try’s trade and industries. 

The movements of prices of various 
kinds in September were so varied as 
to deserve extended notice. The stock 
averages, as above indicated, made new 
lows for the year and the rails, as in 
June, went below the November low a 
year ago, whereas industrial stocks did 
not go quite as low as during November 
last. The low points in stocks for the 
time being were reached on the last day 
of September, with a gain on the rally 
projected into October. Bond averages 
gained about three-fourths of a point 
in September and seem to have held this. 

In commodity prices the 
index number of 96 articles 
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from the year before; raw sugar, less 
duty, rye, coffee and silk showed 52 to 
50 per cent cuts; cotton, 45; copper and 
wheat, 42; lambs, 40 per cent; eggs, tin, 
zinc and wheat flour, 37 to 30; print 
cloths, 29; refined sugar, 20; oats, 23 per 
cent; butter and beef cattle, 16; and 
corn, 15 per cent. Hogs declined less 
than 10 per cent and lard only 2.5 per 
cent. 

The decline in wheat in September 
was, to say the least, speciacular. The 
September 1 estimates of yield by the 
Department of Agriculture were raised 
a trifle and the Department further- 
more was credited with issuing an esti- 
mate of a 6.6 per cent increase in the 
world’s crop in 1930. 

The market held fairly well, however, 
until the Secretary of Agriculture an- 
nounced the discovery that Russia had 
sold wheat short in Chicago. This 
precipitated a break of 8 to 10 cents 
in futures and some cash prices. After 
explanations that the amount sold was 
relatively small and that the short 
sale was a hedge against future ship- 
ments, with trade reports that Russia 
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would not have over 50,000,000 bushels 
to sell, the markets rallied sharply to 
only about 5 and 6 cents below the 
opening of the month. The gain was 
increased slightly early in October, 

The Winnipeg market was likewise 
affected, October wheat selling at 68 
cents, the lowest price paid for that 
month’s wheat since futures were first 
dealt in in 1906. 


Export trade turns upward 


THAT the lower prices of cotton, wheat, 
copper and other products—hurtful 
enough in all conscience—may have a 
favorable side, will be discovered if ref- 
erence is had to recent export-trade re- 
turns. Thus July showed a gain in wheat 
exports—they were the largest since 
November last, in fact—and August 
showed the largest total exports of 
wheat and flour, reckoned as wheat, 
combined since September last. Cotton 
exports were the largest in value since 
April and the largest for August since 
1927. These two commodities in August, 
with crude petroleum, in fact accounted 

for the upward turn in export 





trade over July and furnished | 











cline of 1.2 per cent from 
September 1. This marked the 
lowest level since October, 
1915 and a drop of 18.9 per 
cent from October 1 a year | 
ago. The October 1 decline, 
by the way, was the eleventh | 


as of October 1 showed a de- | 





successive decline shown on 
this movement, which began 
November 1, 1929. The de- 
clines scored in 1920-21 num- 
bered 16. 


New low levels 


WHILE a long list of de- 
creases of individual prices— 
36 out of 96—was shown 
from September 1 to October 
1 against only 13 advances, 
the spectacular breaks in- 
cluded most farm, and some 
nonfarm, products. Thus 
wheat reached the lowest 
price since 1907; cotton broke 1] 
to the lowest point, 10.3 cents, 
in 15 years, and copper fell 
to 10 cents, the lowest since 
1896. Raw sugar, less duty 
paid, reached the lowest level 
ever recorded, as did rubber. 

At the lows of late Septem- 
ber the shrinkages of leading 
staples from levels of a year 
ago were enormous. Thus 
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Silk consumption during September made 
one of the best showings of any industry, 
gaining 4.4 per cent over September, 1929 


] the entire gain over the sev- 


as a whole fell 21 per cent 
and imports 41 per cent be- 


ago 


movement available as this is 
written are not numerous and 
few are of real importance as 


Stock Exchange in September 


of September a year ago. 
This, by the way, was the 
first gain since April. At the 
end of September sales for 


low money rates. 

Silk consumption in Sep- 
tember, that is approximate 
deliveries to mills, stepped 
out sharply with the largest 

total since January, and regis- 
| tered a gain of 4.4 per cent 
over September of last year. 
Consumption for the nine 
months was only 14.7 per cent 
below the first nine months 
of 1929, one of the best show- 
ings of any industry. 
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enth month even if, due | 
mainly to low prices, exports | 
low those of August a year | 


The returns of September 


trade and industrial indexes. | 
Bond sales on the New York 


exceeded by 5.4 per cent those | 


the year were only 2 per cent | 
below the total at the same | 
date a year ago, the one con- | 
spicuous effect traceable to | 
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week of September fell off from those of 
the second week—something which has 
not happened often in September. The 
three weeks of that month showed a de- 
crease from a year ago of 16 per cent, as 
against a decrease of 16.6 per cent in the 
full month of August and 14.5 per cent 
in July. The decline for the year to date 
js 11.6 per cent and the year’s loadings 
to mid-September, according to Rail- 
way Age, are little different from those 
of 1920, a period of ten years ago. The 
indications for total August gross earn- 
ings of railroads are for a decrease of 
20.4 from 1929. 

Chain-store sales in September show- 
ed a decrease of 3 per cent from those 
of September a year ago. The total for 
the nine months still showed an in- 
crease, the gain over last year being 1.0 
per cent. August sales decreased from 
those of August a year ago 5.9 per cent. 
The gain for the eight-months period 
was 1.5 per cent. In September a year 
ago there was shown an increase of 20.8 
per cent over September 1928, while 
for the nine months the increase over 
1928 was 27.2 per cent. 


Department-store sales down 


DEPARTMENT-STORE sales in Sep- 
tember and the first nine months of this 
year showed decreases of 7 and 6 per 
cent respectively from like periods of 
last year. For August and the first eight 
months of this year, the decreases were 
11 and 6 per cent respectively. In 
September a year ago department-store 
sales showed a gain of 1.9 per cent over 
September 1928, while the increase for 
the nine-months period was 2.8 per cent. 

Business failures in September in- 
creased 8 per cent over August and 
33.7 per cent over September a year ago, 
with the September total the largest for 
that month on record. Liabilities for 
September decreased 1.0 per cent from 
August but were double those of Sep- 
tember a year ago, although 20 per cent 
below the record total of September 
1920. 

For nine months of 1930 failures were 
20.7 per cent ahead of those of 1929 
while liabilities were 42.6 per cent 
larger. Compared with the hitherto peak 
year in total of failures, 1922, the pres- 
ent year shows an increase of 3.9 per 
cent while the increase in 1930 over the 
hitherto peak year in liabilities, 1924, 
is 19.2 per cent. 

Reduced production of automobiles 
was indicated for September. The best 
estimates are that the 223,046 cars and 
trucks turned out in August would not 
be equalled, and that possibly the out- 
put would be about half that of October 


a year ago, which was 415,912 cars and 
trucks. If correct this points to a de- 
crease of 49 per cent from September 
a year ago, with the year’s output 37 
per cent below 1929. 

Building—that is ordinary house, of- 
fice and store construction as opposed 
to big engineering projects, public road 
and other non-strictly building—did bet- 
ter in September. Thus 190 cities re- 
ported a gain of 6.5 per cent over Aug- 
ust while 21.8 per cent below September 
a year ago. This is interesting as show- 
ing the first gain shown in September 
over August building since 1917. Also 
this gain was not accounted for by New 
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York City but was furnished by the 
middle Atlantic, central-western, north- 
western and Pacific and mountain state 
cities. The decrease in buiiding from a 
year ago to October 1 was 45.2 per cent. 

Steel production in September fell 
7.3 per cent from August, and 36.7 per 
cent from September a year ago. It was 
the smallest output since September 
1924. For the year to date the decrease 
is 24.6 per cent. Pig iron production for 
September was also the lowest since 
September, 1924, falling 6.7 per cent 
from August and 34.8 per cent from 
September, 1929. The decline for the 
nine months of 1929 was 21.3 per cent. 





Business Indicators 


Latest month of 1930 and the Same Month of 1929 and 1928 
Compared with the Same Month of 1927 


Production and Mill Consumption 
Pig lron 
Steel Ingots 
Copper—Mine (U. S.) 
Zinc—Primary 
Coal—Bituminous 
Petroleum 
Electrical Energy 
Cotton Consumption 
Automobiles 
Rubber Tires 
Cement—Portland 
Construction 


Contracts Awarded—36 States—Dollar Values 


Latest | Same Month 

Month | 1927=—100% 
Available 1930 1929 1928 
September* | 85 126 110 
September 84 138 127 
August 84 117 114 
September 85 112 103 
September 92 111 105 
September* | 95 115 101 
August 120 125 112 
\ugust 59 90 83 
September* | 77 167 171 
July 78 119 125 


August 97 101 102 


September 63 89 117 


Contracts Awarded—36 States—Square Feet September 61 92 118 
Labor 

Factory Employment (U. S.) F. R. B. August 84 103 99 

Factory Pay Roll (U. S.)—F. R. B August 79 107 100 

Wages—Per Capita (N. Y.) August 97 103 100 


Transportation 
Freight Car Loadings 
Gross Operating Revenues 
Net Operating Income 
Trade—Domestic 
Bank Debits—New York City 
Bank Debits—Outside 
Business Failures—N umber 
Business Failures—Liabilities 
Department Store Sales—F. R. B 


Five and Ten Cent Store Sales—4 Chains 
Mail Order House Sales—2 Houses 


Trade—Foreign 
Exports 
Imports 

Finance 
Stock Prices—30 Industrials 
Stock Prices—20 Railroads 
Number of Shares Traded 


September 85 104. 102 


August 84 105 100 
August 80 119 108 
September 75 152 117 
September 91 110 100 
September | 125 100 104 
September | 143 104 104 


August 89 100 96 
September | 109 111 111 
September 130 160 127 


August 80 102 101 
August 59 100 94 


September | 118 186 122 
September 93 130 102 
September | 106 207 187 





Bond Prices—40 Bonds September 99 94 98 
Value of Bonds Sold September 86 82 75 
New Corporate Capital Issues—Domestic September 84 158 94 
Interest Rates—Commercial Paper, 4-6 Months September 77 157 143 
Wholesale Prices 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics August 88 103 104 
Bradstreet’s September 78 96 99 
Fisher’s September 87 100 105 
July 1914—-100% 
; , Aug. Aug. Aug 
Retail Purchasing Power, July 1914=100% 1930 1929 1928 
Purchasing Power of the Retail Dollar 66 61 62 
Purchasing Power of the Clothing Dollar 66 59 58 
Purchasing Power of the Food Dollar 69 63 65 
Purchasing Power of the Rent Dollar 65 63 62 


X Excludes Boston, Cleveland Chicago, Los Angeles, 


and New York. 


* Preliminary. 


Philadelphia, Detroit, San Francisco, 


Prepared for Nation’s Business by General Statistical Division, Western Electric Co. 
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Public Interest in Taxes 


(Continued from page 23) 

these problems is emphasized to the 
Committee as its knowledge of the size 
of the city business grows. Detroit is 
confronted with budget requests of 187 
million dollars, an increase of 35 mil- 
lion dollars or 18 per cent over the cur- 
rent budget. The wide range of public 
services now being conducted by the 
city are financed by a tax of $20.65 per 
$1,000 on an assessed valuation of 
$3,681,000,000, bonds for $22,239,000, 
and carfares, water rates, and miscel- 
laneous revenues totalling $54,557,000. 
It has been pointed out that more than 
200 specific public services are being 
rendered. 


A chance for efficiency 


“TO OBTAIN a maximum of service 
with a minimum of taxes is, of course, 
the task of the Mayor and the Council. 
This does not mean, however, that the 
citizens, as taxpayers, do not have a 
continuing interest in what public ser- 
vices are to be performed and what 
their cost will be. Until it can truly be 
said that there is no waste in the oper- 
ation of the several departments, and 
that the methods of administration can- 
not be improved, it is believed that the 
Mayor and City Council will welcome 
constructive suggestions seeking those 
ends. 

“The Committee believes that econ- 
omies in operation are always possible 
in any business. Doubtless, the oppor- 
tunity for reducing personnel and im- 
proving methods of administration in 
the business of the city is known to 
the department heads and other public 
officials, and economies can be effected 
when it is the will of these officials to 
have them made. 

“The acid test can be applied to many 
municipal functions: ‘Are they neces- 
sary?’ ‘Will the lives or the property of 
citizens be jeopardized if these activi- 
ties are curtailed?’ ‘Where is the money 
coming from?’” 


The Committee’s platform 


THE Committee submitted to the 
Mayor and the City Council as part of 
its first report the following policies: 
1. The Committee in principle believes 


there should be no increase in the net tax 
budget for 1930-1931. 
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2. The Committee in principle believes 
that there should be no capital expendi- 
tures which will result in a future in- 
creased load upon the tax budget, pend- 
ing the adoption of a long-term im- 
provement program. 

3. The Committee will prepare recommend- 
ations for a long-term improvement pro- 
gram, in which desirable public im- 
provements are coordinated with the 
city’s ability to finance them. 

4. The Committee will take up during fu- 
ture months a consideration of specific 
financial problems and policies which 
confront the city, and from time to time 
present to the Council its suggestions 
on these matters. 

The newspapers printed this report 
in detail. Immediately the papers began 
to receive letters which they printed in 
the columns devoted to expressions from 
the public. The reception of the first 
report by the public was gratifying. 
Editorial comments were frequent and 
pungent in the newspapers, and the 
Committee felt that it had won the con- 
fidence of the public. Private reports 
from Council members indicated an at- 
titude somewhat different than was dis- 
played at the original meeting with the 
Committee. 


Detroit’s form of government 


PARENTHETICALLY, it might be 
stated that Detroit has a simple system 
of city government. The nine members 
of the Council are elected at large every 
two years on a nonpartisan ballot. The 
only elective city officials outside the 
courts are the Mayor and Councilmen, 
and Detroit has what is commonly 
termed the mayor and council system 
of government with the entire executive 
responsibility placed on the Mayor with 
the Council as a legislative body. 

It is not hard to place responsibility 
properly in this form of municipal gov- 
ernment. 

After its first report, the Committee 
held a number of meetings devoted to 
discussions of the budget as a whole. 
A portion of its report made to the 
Mayor and the Council on February 
20 said: 

“In undertaking a study of the bud- 
get requests submitted by the depart- 
ments to the Mayor, the Committee 
was impressed by the substantial in- 
crease in the total amount as compared 
with the appropriations for the preced- 
ing year. As a matter of record, it is be- 


lieved worth while to submit a summary 
comparative statement: 


Total requests, 1930-1931. .$186,915,943.89 
Total appropriations, 1929- 

i RRS otER 152,841,888 .26 

$34,074,055.54 

“The amount of increased requests | 
over the appropriations for the current 
year, therefore, is 22 per cent—with no | 
reported increase in the total of as. | 
sessed property which will be called | 
upon to pay the cost. 

“Further, this total does not include | 
the supplemental items which were | 
filed with the Controller’s Office and | 
Budget Director after February 4. These | 
items total $2,114,936.04, and must be | 
considered by the Council in its study 
of the budget the same as if originally 
included. 





Breaking down the budget | 
“ANALYSIS of the total budget of | 
$186,915,943.80 discloses that depart- 
mental earnings and credits are esti- | 
mated to be $52,849,422.50. The bal- | 
ance, $134,066,521.30, would be financed | 
by taxes and bonds. 

“The Controller estimates that, of | 
this last amount, $41,540,121.03 might 
be financed through the issuance of | 
bonds, leaving a balance of $92,526, 
400.27 for tax levy. 

“This estimate, if not reduced, would | 
require a tax rate of $25.13 upon the 
basis of the present total assessment, an | 
increase of $4.48 over last year’s levy. | 
This rate does not include supplemental | 
items which may be submitted on or 
before March 1. 

“The Committee is impressed by the 
fact that, were the City during the 
forthcoming year merely to continue its 
present public services with no exten- 
sions whatsoever, there would still be 
added costs which cannot be avoided. 
Among these are: 


Increased mandatory  require- 

ments for interest and retirement 

Pe $2,098,924 
Increase in salary rates of 400 
policemen, who automatically 
go from the probationary rate to 
the full salary rate of patrol- 
MM sccusaconanhdmenkiene eines 
A decrease in general fund reve- 
nues by reason of a credit last 
year of the unexpended balance in 
street opening fund ........... 2,000,000 
A refund to the Dodge Estate 
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Again! Better Lighting Reduces 
Costs... This Time in the Motion 


Picture Industry 


— years ago, when the motion picture 
producing companies at Hollywood sought to wipe 
out the inefficiencies then existing in studio opera- 
tion, they naturally turned their attention first 
to light. For just as light is the chief tool in every 
store, office and factory, so is light the chief tool 
to efficient picture making. 

Working in close cooperation with the lighting 
engineers attached to the Pacific Division of the 
National Lamp Works of General Electric Com- 
pany at Oakland, these studio experts achieved 
their purpose in short order. In adopting the rec- 
ommendations submitted by the Pacific Division 
engineers, ‘‘Kleig-eye’’ vanished; picture quality 
went up; production costs came down—almost 
over night. 

And recently when color and sound entered 
motion pictures, bringing knotty problems in 
lighting, again did the engineers of the Pacific 
Division quickly and satisfactorily fulfill the ex- 
acting needs of studio executives. Special lamps 
appeared to meet the need for light in the com- 
plex process of filming sound and reproducing it 
again in the theater. 

So quickly was this service furnished Hollywood 
Studios that eight of ten pictures judged to be 











the best in 1929 in a nation-wide poll conducted 
among impartial critics were filmed under in- 
candescent lighting. 

The same valuable service which the National 
Lamp Works has rendered to the two and a half 
billion dollar motion picture industry, without 
cost, is available to you no matter how large or 
small your lighting problem may be. Engineers 
of broad experience are stationed all over the 
country, ready to make a personal survey and 
submit lighting recommendations without cost 
or obligation. Write to National Lamp Works 
of General Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 


Join us in the General Electric Program, broadcast every Saturday evening on a Nation-wide N. B. C. Network. 


GENERAL Bir a| 





MAZDA 


@ When writing to Nationa, Lamp Works or GENERAI 


LAMPS 


c Company please mention Nation’s Pusiness 
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NATION’S 


A CRANE FOR EVERY HANDLING NEED 





ase best locomotive and 


crawler cranes are not built to meet a 
price « but rather to meet their users’ 


most exacting demands. 


Because Industrial Brown- 
hoist builds its cranes the latter way, there 
are thousands more of them in service than 


any other make. 


Industrial Brownhoist Corporation 
General Offices Cleveland, Ohio 


District Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
New Orleans, San Francisco, Cleveland 


Brownhoist Division, Cleveland; Industrial Division, Bay City, 
Michigan; Elyria Foundry Division, Elyria, Ohio 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST 


Nation’s Business 


Plants: 


W) corit to InpustTRIAL Brownuorst Corporation please mention 
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NA 
for taxes illegally collected at an 
| ee ee eae ei 
Excess of deficit items to be 3 
financed over similar items fi- 3 
nanced in the current year, at 3 
ae ae ee ee 2,000,000 
Additional requirements for gen- 
eral pension systems approved 
£ Of  ereereree 
Because of increased number of 
pupils in school and new schools 
opened, some portion of the in- 
crease in public school main- 
tenance requests over the amount & 
authorized last year .......... 2,884,867 : 





“In addition to these specific items ~ 
are such further expenditures as the” 
new traffic court, authorized by law, 
the maintenance of new street lights, 
installed in accordance with the author. 
ization last year, of $2,500,000 for the 
additional street-lighting program, the 
maintenance of an increased mileage of 
paved streets, and so on. 

“The total of these items is probably 
not less than nine million dollars, which 








mean an increase in the tax rate of 
$2.44. 

“One possible offset to these expendi- 
tures is an increase in revenue from 
other sources than taxes. 

“It is suggested that every depart- 
ment having earnings of any kind should 
make the most careful estimates pos- 
sible, that revenues from this source 
be fully availed of, to the relief of 
general taxes.” 


Saddening to city employees 


Tk 
AFTER an analysis of the budget from 
the point of view of the various depart- | pI 
ments, the Committee laid down another 
principle which was not so popular with E) 
job holders of the city, but which met 
with the hearty response from the tax- 
payers. It was: : W 
“The Committee believes there should | 
be no increases in salaries of city em- SE 
ployees during the coming fiscal year.” | 
The Council adhered to this recom- | E) 


mendation throughout its consideration 
of the budget. That policy was based Al 
on the general industrial situation 
throughout the country and on the addi- 


tional fact that a great many taxpayers Ce 
themselves were out of work and could 
look forward to no increases in theif | EJ 
wages or salaries. 

a 


Building requests disapproved 


DR. UPSON and Mr. Rightor made an | Th 
exhaustive analysis of various funds 
for the benefit of the Mayor and the ©) 
Council, showing the percentage of 
increases and for what purposes the De 
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SEE AND TEST THIS MODERN TRUCK (TS BRAKES, 
FULL-FLOATING REAR AXLE, 48-HORSEPOWER TRUCK 
ENGINE, 4-SPEED-TRANSMISSION AND MANY OTHER 
FEATURES. SELECT IT COMPLETE WITH STANDARD 
OR SPECIAL BODY TO FIT YOUR NEEDS. — 


OD PE Een 





MODERN, LONG-WEARING, cual BRAKE DRUMS—14 DIAMETER 





Compare the internal 
hydraulic brakes on the 


I% ton 


EXPANDING AND THEREFORE 
WEATHERPROOF .. . THEY ARE 
SELF-EQUALIZING AND THUS ¥ i i} F a 


EXERT UNIFORM BRAKING ON 





THESE SAFE, SURE, EASILY-AP- 
PLIED BRAKES ARE INTERNAL- 





ALL WHEELS. THEY ARE LESS 


COMPLICATED .. . THEY ARE 
EASY TO ADJUST... THEY 
PROVIDE DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
THROUGHOUT THE LONG LIFE 


OF THIS EXCEPTIONAL TRUCK. _r.o.8. peTroiT . . . DUAL REAR WHEELS AT SLIGHT EXTRA COST 


DODGE TRUCKS RANGE IN PAYLOAD CAPACITIES FROM 1,200 TO 11,175 POUNDS 


When visiting a Dovce Truck dealer please mention Nation’s Business 
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Vl is Our saving in 
6 87 % floor space with 
Louisville Dryers. . . 









wee 


“In 15 months 
the installation 
paid for itself” 










And this saving in floor space is 
but one of many advantages. 
Labor, fuel and power costs are 
often cut as much as 40% to 80%. 
It is economies like these that 


SS ’ have induced more than 1,000 dif- 
ferent plants in scores of different industries to change to Louisville 
Dryers. Many of these formerly believed a rotary dryer could not 
be adapted to their products. Louisville equipment also eliminates 
delays and interruptions in production. Dried materials are delivered 
continuously and automatically as fast as needed without costly 


trucking or re handling. The entire 
equipment is often paid =~ in 12to 18 
months out of actual savings effected. 


A Louisville Survey 
Costs You Nothing 


Why not have your requirements care- 
fully surveyed by competent Drying 
Engineers? We offer you this service 
and the benefit of our 40 years of suc- 
cessful experience in this field without 
charge. Conclusions will be given in 
detail and in writing — figures that pre- 
sent dependable, accurate estimates in 
dollars and cents. Write now for all the 
facts and complete descriptive catalog. 
Correspondence invited. 

















5 Possibilities 


in Cost Reduction 


Cut your fuel bill—possibly 
from one-third to one-half. 


> Cut down the number of 

attendants—in many 
instances to part time for 
only one, 


Save 50% to 75% of valu- 
able floor space for other 
purposes, 


4, Speed up production by 

affording uninterrupted 
operation of plant, because of 
continuous delivery of dried 
material. 


& And—give yourself a better 
quality product. 

















A Louisville Dryer Never Cost Any Buyer Anything 


LOUISVILLE 


“NS MACHINERY 
OMPANY, 


Incorporated 


455 Baxter Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky 
Cable Address — LOUDRY, Louisville, Ky. 








When writing to Lovutsvitte Dryinc Macninery Co., In 


c. please mention Nation’s Business 


| increases were added. Requests for ney 
| buildings amounting to millions wey 
wiped out in the Committee’s recom. 
mendations. 

The Committee met two afternoons 
each week from February until the eng 
of May. The secretaries and Managers 


of the organizations with which Com. 


mittee members were connected attended 
all meetings and upon them devolved 
a great deal of the detail work. 


Business men learn a lesson 


| THE study of the budget was itself 


revelation to these business men. Most 
of them had no specific knowledge of 
what the city was spending and what it 
was getting for its money. Many busi- 
ness men were astonished at the city’s 
activities, all of which had been te. 
quested by substantial groups of citizens 
at some time or other. Some of these 
men had been members of delegations 


that had asked the Council for addition. | 
al appropriations for civic activities, It | 


had never occurred to them before to 
request the curtailment of the cost of 
city activities. 

Some members of the Committee, 


' members of boards or commissions con- 
cerned with the management of city in- 


stitutions, had asked increased appro- 
priations for their particular functions. 
The education of these gentlemen 
was well worth while. 
More important, however, was the 
general education of the taxpayers. The 
newspapers published extended accounts 


of all the discussions of budget items. | 


The Committee invited the Budget Di- 
rector to explain the various requests. 


Lowest tax rate in a decade 


THE climax of the Committee's effort | 


was recorded in the newspapers of June 
16. One newspaper said: 

“This year’s tax rate in Detroit will 
be the lowest figure since 1919. Last 
year’s rate was $20.65 per thousand. 
This year’s rate, employees in the as- 
sessor’s office said, may go as low 4 
$20.10.” 

Actually, the rate was $20.15; a sav- 
ing of 50 cents per thousand dollars of 
valuation of all the real and personal 


| property in the city. 


The total assessed value of all assess- 
able city property was fixed at $3,781, 
781,000. 

If it had not been for Mr. Stone's 
“If I were King” speech, the tax rate 
would unquestionably have been $25.50. 
So, the value to Detroit taxpayers was, 
in round numbers, 20 million dollars. 
Not a bad income for one speech. 
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Trade Follows the Dollar 


By PAUL H. HAYWARD 


IT HAS been said that trade fol- 
lows the flag. Today, however, in 
the view of Dr. Machado, Brazilian 
financier, our trade with South 
America depends upon the Ameri- 
can dollar, as personified by the 
American banker. More of our 
banks are needed in South America, 
he declares in this frank interview 


OUTH American markets have 
attracted many manufacturers 
in the United States—our ex- 
ports there last year totalled 
$539,344,000—but there is am- 

ple room for still further expansion of our 
trade in that field. The potentialities of 
these South American markets—natural 
outlets for our goods—are receiving 
especially critical study by American 
interests just now, for the importance of 
exports as a balance wheel of prosperity 
is becoming increasingly recognized. 

How, then, can these potentialities 
be realized? Let us turn for an answer 
to a leading banker and business man 
of Sao Paulo, Brazil, Dr. Decio de 
Paula-Machado. As he sees it, we can 
increase our exports to his own and 
neighboring countries simply by im- 
proving and expanding our American 
banking facilities there. This improve- 
ment and expansion he visions as taking 
place through the medium of branch 
banks, established in leading South 
American cities. 

“We need more of your American 
banks,” he told me while in Washington 
recently as the Brazilian representative 
at the Inter-American Conference on 
Agriculture, held at the Pan American 
Union. “Your American business needs 
More banks there, too. Now we have 
only one American bank functioning 
in Brazil, as compared with 16 banks 
of other countries and five leading na- 
tive institutions. 


Associate Editor, NATION'S BUSINESS 


“As a banker and business man my- 
self’—Dr. Machado is founder of the 
Northwestern Bank of S30 Paulo, and 
president of the Union of Fruit Ex- 
porters of Brazil—“I feel that I may 
perhaps make some helpful suggestions 
to Americans interested in development 
of their business in South America. 


Banks should cooperate 


“THE banking field in my own country 
is a fertile one, one that promises good 
profits with entire safety to capital. 
American banks can come there with 
every prospect of successful operation, 
especially so if they come extending the 
hand of cooperation. 

“How can they do this? I will outline 
what I think is a practical plan. Ameri- 
can banks, establishing branches, might 
provide 75 per cent of the capital, sell- 
ing shares to provide the remaining 25 
per cent to Brazilians. This would give 
Brazilians a feeling that the institution 
is partly theirs rather than an utterly 
foreign institution doing business with 
them only for the profit that can be 
wrung from the country. 





HOR YDCZAK 


Dr. Decio de Paula-Machado 


“In addition these banks 
should make every effort to 
man their offices with native 
personnel. Few of the foreign 
banks already established in 
Brazil do this, a fact that is a 
decided handicap to them in 
developing their businesses, for 
it is only natural that a people 
should prefer to deal with their 
own countrymen, men who un- 
derstand their feelings, their 
temperaments, their likes and 
dislikes. 


Commercial departments 


“AMERICAN banks could 
well afford to establish their 
branches under the manager- 
ship of native executives, with 
North Americans as subman- 
agers to aid and assist. The 
establishment of commercial 
departments would be a posi- 
tive aid to the development of imports 
from the United States. 

“For instance, the head of such a 
commercial department would go to a 
Brazilian business man. He knows this 
business man well, has had a long ac- 
quaintance with him—and friendship, 
you know, counts much in the business 
life of our people. 

“He says to this business man, ‘Look, 
Sefior, you are in the market for so 
much of this. Why not give our client, 
the So and So Company of the United 
States, a try?’ 

“But,” objects the Brazilian business 
man, ‘I have never bought from them. 
The goods I am now getting elsewhere 
are excellent in quality, well packed and 
crated.’ 

““Oh,’ counters his friend, ‘but this 
American company will give you ser- 
vice as good, and probably better. At 
least try them once.’ 

“ Well,’ accedes the other, ‘since you 
are a friend of mine I will give them an 
order.’ 

“And so,” continued Dr. Machado, 
“another outlet for American goods is 
provided. These commercial depart- 
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Industry’s Mainstay } 


-and yours 


Few realize how the individual, as well as in- 
dustry, is dependent upon wire rope—the g great 
flexible “handler” of practically everything. 


The illustration shows a great slab of concrete 
bridge flooring being lifted onto a freight car. 


All the material in a modern skyscraper is 
handled with wire rope—in the “raw;” in ship- 
ping; in the actual building erection. 


Oil wells are drilled with wire rope; mines are 
mined and quarries quarried with it. Your 
furniture and the evening newspaper both 
originated in logs taken from the forests with 
wire rope. 


Yellow Strand Wire Rope will usually be found where 
real stamina is demanded. Not mere strength, but 
strength so nicely balanced with elasticity, flexibility 
and resistance to the crystallizing effect of vibr: ation, 
that long life under severest conditions is assured. 


One strand of yellow distinguishes this high quality rope 
from all others. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Eastern Office and Warehouse: 68 Washington Street, New York, N. ¥ 
Southern Warchouse: Houston, I i 
Western Offices Factories 
eattle and Portland, Ore St os ind Seattle 
repose acturers of nothing but wire rope for over ha a century 


Yellow Strand | 


WIRE ROPE 


Aerial Wire 
Rope Tram- 
ways designed 
by this com- 
pany have 
features that 
imsure eco- 
nomical oper- 
ation, 


N790R77 


When writing to Bropertck & Bascom Rorr Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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ments would serve a larger usefulness 
however. They would offer the smaller 
manufacturers of the United States 
means of contact with our rich mar. 
kets. 

“Manufacturers who cannot afford 
to send salesmen to our shores could be 
represented by these banks. They would 
have trained men on the ground, in 
close touch with the needs and desires 
of the business community. They would 
represent several dozen United States 
manufacturers in various lines. Profit. 
able and pleasant business relations 
would ensue.” 


Visions great credit union 


DR. MACHADO is both progressive | 


and adventurous—flying to the Wash- 
ington meeting, his plane rode out the 








hurricane that ravished Santo Domingo | 
—and hence he has some rather bold | 


ideas concerning banking. Much inter- 


ested in the subject of rural credits, he | 


inquired : 


“Why not a Pan-American credit | 
union, designed to develop the vast agri- | 
cultural resources of South American | 
countries? A new idea, yes—but one 
that could be developed along entirely | 


practical lines. 

“Capital is the great need of agricul- 
ture with us. Why not, then, arrange a 
system whereby correspondent banks 
could arrange proper rural credits? A 
South American plantation owner re 
quiring a loan would go to his bank. 
He would offer ample security; the 
bank, through its connections, would be 
able to provide him with the capital he 
sought. 

“The security he offered, under the 
plan, would be in the form of a readily 
negotiable instrument (a pfandbrief, or 
mortgage letter as we would call it) 
and subject to liberal discounts. In 
Brazil, I might say here, ten per cent is 
a conservative rate of interest. Thus 
would be built up a credit network 
throughout the Americas, making for 
increased trade and goodwill between 
the two continents. 


A purely American system 


“UNDERSTAND, it is not an interna- 
tional credit system I vision—that 1s, 
an arrangement as between Europe and 
the Americas. The two Americas have 
ample room and opportunity to work 
as between themselves.” 

Additional details of his plan together 
with several concrete suggestions, it may 
be said here, were later outlined to the 
Inter-American Conference by Dr. 
Machado. He proposed a Pan-Ameri- 
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SMOKE -- - 
SIGN OF 
PREVENTABLE 
WASTE 







An interesting one-reei film, 


“The Battle Song of the MOKE pouring from any chimney is 
saetinn of Sem cumetin ae a sign of wasting fuel dollars that 


will be sent free of charge to 

“ibs, churches, schoote or May cost you as much as 25% of your 
other organizations desir- e 

ing instructive entertain- coal bill. 

ment for their meetings. 


Please write our Philadet- Smoke can easily be prevented. We 


phia office. 

















recommend for homes anywhere, better 
Pennsylvania hard coal — clean, smoke- 
less, long-burning, safe and economical. 


Thus eliminating the waste from smoke, 
not only do you save money, but you help 
save your community from the high costs 
of dirt and disease caused by polluted air. 


Plan now, before cold weather puts a 
heavy burden on your heating plant, to 
eliminate the cost of smoke and the annoy- 
ance of dirty fuels. Your coal merchant 
has Famous Reading Anthracite, That Better 
Pennsylvania Hard Coal, or can get it. 


THAT 


THE PHILADELPHIA AND READING 
COAL AND IRON COMPANY 




















Sul f7, 
READING BETTER PENNSYLVANIA 
im HARD COAL 


When writing to THE PHtLaDELPHIA AND READING Coat anp Tron Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


writing to Bropertck & Bascom Ropr Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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s the “RESERVE 


in Your Balance Sheet 
that its name implies? 


HE word “Reserve” occurs in the balance sheets of 

many corporations. It suggests that assets have been set 
aside for some purpose —and, in an accounting sense, 
they doubtless have. 

But closer examination often brings out the fact that 
there has been no actual segregation of assets such as would serve 
the purpose for which the Reserve wa. nominally established. 

Reserves for Contingencies, Depreciation, Expansion, or 
any other purposes, are really effective only if they represent 
liquid resources that have been set aside and held for the 
purpose named. Reserve capital which can be relied upon 
to tide a company over a crisis, or which will enable the 
company to seize an opportunity when it arises, must be in 
available form. Sucha reserve cannot represent a proportion- 
ate interest in a factory building or a plot of vacant ground 
—for neither of these types mf property can ordinarily be 
converted into cash with the dispatch necessary for the pur- 
pose intended. Nor should it cee working capital 
that is needed in the ordinary conduct of the business. 


The experience of many corporations has indicated the 
dependable character of fixed income bearing obligations 
for reserve purposes—particularly when they have been 
carefully chosen with reference to the nature and purpose 
of the reserve. 

Our experience and judgment will gladly be placed at the 
disposal of business concerns which find themselves con- 
fronted with reserve investment problems. The size of the 
business makes no difference, ned 9 consultation involves no 
obligation. Asimple and interesting discussion of reserve in- 
vestments will be found in our booklet, ‘Business Reserves,” 
a copy of which will gladly be sent without charge to any 
one requesting it on his business letter-head. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO, 201 So. La Salle St. 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


THE PROGRAM THAT DOES MORE 
THAN ENTERTAIN 


Every Wednesday evening you may increase your 
knowledge of sound investment by listening to the 
Old Counsellor on the Halsey, Stuart & Co. pro- 
gtam. @ Broadcast over a Coast to Coast network 
of 37 stations associated with the National Broadcasting Company. 
* Music by symphony orchestra. 
9 P.M. Eastern Standard Time 

8 P.M. Central Standard Time 








7 P. M. Mountain Standard Time 
6 P.M. Pacific Standard Time 

















BONDS 


70 FIT THE INVESTOR 








When writing to Harsey, Stuart & Co. please mention Nation’s Business 


can Agricultural Bank, with headquarters 
in New York City and with branches 
in the various Latin-American countries 
which would conduct actual negotia. 


tions w.th growers there. A capitaliza. 


tion of $50,000,000 was tentatively sug. 
gested. 

Private interests in Brazil, Dr. 
Machado said, are ready to advance 
$15,000,000 toward the establishment 
of a bank of this kind. 

The Conference adopted a resolution 





NEW YORK, 35 Wall St. 


embodying his idea, and he and four 
| other delegates were named on a techni- 
| cal committee which was charged with 
' formulation of the basis of a plan for 
| establishment of the banking institution, 
|The resolution further proposed a 
| capital of $20,000,000 for the bank, this 
| to be increased at the will of the di- 
_ rectors. 


Brazil feels business trend 


DISCUSSING general business condi- 
tions in his country, Dr. Machado told 
me that Brazil is feeling the interna- 
tional hesitancy of business and is suf- 
fering from overproduction and low 
coffee prices. And coffee is a vital crop, 
as it means 80 per cent of Brazil's ex- 
port trade. 

“But things will change,” he declared, 
“Offer and demand will meet again, 
prices being now under cost and older 
or less profitable plantations having to 
be abandoned. Cheap labor and the 
mechanization of our plantations, to- 
gether with other means of reducing the 
| overhead, will readjust conditions. 





Better coffee at lower price 


“BRAZIL,” he spoke with enthusiasm, 
“is the country to produce coffee. We 
produce more, we produce cheaper, and 
now we are engaged in producing better, 
so as to get reasonable prices. Quality is 
our aim, quality and satisfactory prices, 
prices that will enable everybody every- 
where to use coffee. 
“Our coffee valorization plan proved 
| expensive,” he said, commenting on his 
government’s attempt to sustain coffee 
prices in the world market and the en- 
suing collapse of those prices. “It cost 
_us about $900,000,000, at an approxi- 
mate guess—a sum which would take 
one to the theater once or twice—but 
it is by these lessons that we progress. 
“A new plan which is now being 
worked out, one which is based on rea- 
son, we hope will bring conditions back 
to normal. We will allow the natural 
laws to function, the inefficient producer 
will be eliminated and overproduction 
curbed.” 
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When writing to THE PHILADELPHIA AND READING COAL AND IRON COMPANY plcase mention Nation's Dusiness 
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Fordine a creck on the Mohawk Trail 
Z \ BUSINESS that has lived and flourished it 1800—in that year mutual insur- 


over 178 years must have much to recom- ance was already half a century old. 


mend it. ; 
to their policyholders every year; to the 


But the appeal of the mutual plan of insur- individual policyholder a substantial part of 


ance to the modern business man goes far rom premium 


beyond mere age. : ; ‘ 
For any casualty risk mutual insurance 


Th of 1 al ins nce 1s : ps . 
ory Cowes nutual a offers sound protection—a definite saving. 


economy in operation, prevention of loss and 7 ’ : R 
y I »P An interesting booklet is available on re- 


a return to the policyholder of the unused part 
per quest. Address Mutual Casualty Insurance, 


of his premium. k ay 
I Room 2201, 180 North Michigan Avenue, 


Mutual casualty companies charge no i ih 
5 Chicago, Illinois. 


higher premium rates than other insurance 


carriers for workmen’s compensation, automo- MUTUAL PROTECTION IS AVAILABLE 
~ . FOR THESE CASUALTY RISKS: 
bile or the other forms of casualty insurance. 


mM) Accident Liability (all forms) 
Yet the companies listed on this page are RYpy, Automobile (all forms) Plate Glass 
bp SY = Burglary and Theft Property Damage 


nit id 


able to return millions of dollars in dividends Workmen's Compensation Fidelity 


MUTUAL CASUALTY INSURANCE 


These Old Line Legal Reserve Companies Are Members of 
NATIONAL AssociaTION oF Mutvat CasuaLtty Companies and AMERICAN MuTvAL ALLIANCE 


Allied Mutuals Liability Insurance Co., New York City; American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Builders Mutual Casualty Co., Madison, Wis.; Central Mutual 
Casualty Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Employers Mutual Casualty Co., Des Moines, Ia.; Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Wausau, Wis; Exchange Mutual Indemnity Insurance 
Co., Buffalo, N. ¥.; Federal Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Hardware Mutual Casualty Co., Stevens Point, Wis.; Interboro Mutual Indemnity Insurance Co., New York 
City; Jamestown Mutual Insurance Co., Jamestown, N. Y.; Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicage, I/l.; (American) Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Co, of Illinois, New York City; Merchants Mutual Casualty Co., Buffale, N. Y.; Michigan Mutual Liability Co., Detroit, Mich.; Mutual Casualty lasurance Co., 
New York City; Texas Employers Insurance Association, Dallas, Texas; U.S. Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Quincy, Mass.; Utica Mutual Insurance Co., Utiea, N.Y, 


When writing to Nationat Association of Mutuat Casvatty Companies please mention Nation’s Business 
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THE DOORWAY OF AMERICA’S FREIGHT ELEVATOR TRAFFIC | 





SR labor... push... pull... lift... lower 
; ’ . . . burdens take toll of brawn. Human 
AL energy once cheapest is now the most 
pe costly. The development of industry has 
a sardiiied the lessening of labor. In the 
field of vertical transportation, Peelle 
Doors have eliminated the drag of physi- 
cal effort. Providing automatic ease of 
entrance and exit at the shaftway, they 


have replaced brawn with an electric 
button, muscles with motors. Motorized— 

at a finger-touch—they link floor to floor 

— pia in a smooth, swift, safe road for men and 

nee TO R i ZED freight. Write for catalog, or consult our 
. engineers. 


THE PEELLE COMPANY, Brooklyn, New York 


Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Atlanta and 30 
other cities. In Canada: Toronto and Hamilton, Ontario 












ECLIPSE 
TIME STAMP 


|__$<__ a (= 
Greatest Val X 
oe Offered! “| a 


The Stamp with a Memory! 
Durable - Efficient - Lightweight 
Convenient - Attractive 
Records time, date and other data on 





) f € j 
Sat 
“Where are you stop- 
ping-Hotel Syracuse?” 
This is the general greet- 
ing from local customers 












— 
office and factory correspondence, forms and other routine records. to visiting salesmen. 
Protects profits. Speeds up work in process, Assures permanent 

records. Dust-proof nickel-plated case protects accurate clock, = ° 

Lasts a lifetime. Priced at only $17.50 each, A distinguished tem- 


Pin Coupon and Check to Letterhead—then Mail porary address. 


600 outside rooms—each with 
bath. $3.00 up. 





ROY P. BRAINARD 
Mesagrag Vernier 





ufacturing Co. 
S.A. 


A.D. JOSLIN Man’ POWERS HOTEL, Rochester, N.Y. 


Manistee, Mich., 

E ound a tnt $17.50 for Time Stamp. 5 
ee peaesue een eo? 

Name .---- ose a sag gis nae emeeen™ * | SYRACUSE; ee 

- pg ES State.«serseee*"® 





| vast membership. Those responsibilities, 


| unteer aid to the sick and wounded of 


| people of the United States of America 


| strikes, affects hundreds now where once 
| it would have touched but tens. 


This Year's Roll Call 
of the Red Cross 


MERICA’S largest organization 
in point of membership, will 
ask some 4,130,000 persons to 

contribute their annual dues, and will 
invite millions more to become members 
this Armistice Day. 

This organization is the American 
Red Cross, and its annual roll call, 
which will close on Thanksgiving Day, 
will be conducted through its 16,200 
chapters and branches. 

This year’s roll call must—if the Red 
Cross is to continue to meet its responsi- 
bilities as it has in the past—be produe- 
tive of a large increase in its already 


as outlined in the organization’s con- 
gressional charter, are to “furnish vol- 


armies in time of war... act in matters 
of voluntary relief and in accord with 
the military and naval authorities as a 
medium of communication between the 


and their Army and Navy .. . continue 
and carry on a system of national and 
international relief in time of peace and 
apply the same in mitigating the suffer- 
ings caused by pestilence, famine, fire, 
flood . . . and to devise and carry on 
measures for preventing the same.” 


Disasters strike more people 


AS the nation has grown, so have 
grown the needs which the Red Cross 
is peculiarly adapted to meet. So too 
have grown the costs of these services. 
Another outgrowth of our increasing 
population is that disaster, when it 


A succession of such disasters has 
caused the Red Cross to expend an aver- 
age of approximately $850,000 per 
annum for the past seven years from its 
general funds—and this in addition to 
the special contributions made by the 
American public. Likewise reserves, sé 
aside at the close of the World War to 
provide for post-war commitments, 
have been exhausted, save for a balance 
held out for work of ex-service mei. 

Since the organization’s revenue, 
aside from this reserve, are dependent 
upon the national body’s share of mefit 
bership dues (50 cents for each member 
enrolled), interest on invested funds, 
and restricted contributions for special 
purposes, such as disaster relief, the im 
portance of the roll call is apparent. 
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Squeezing out 110 feet of .245 inch lead wire every minute is an easy job for this 1350 ton 


lead extrusion press, operated hydraulically (city water power). We are making presses of 
every type—light and heavy duty—for manufacturers who know the economy of sound 
engineering and perfect adaptation of a machine to its job. If you are considering the pur- 


chase of a press, let us give you our figures—you ll be interested. 


Scott Foundry, Reading Iron Company, Reading, Penna. 


When writing to Reapinc Tron Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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TOPICS FROM THE BUSINESS PRESS 
By PAUL H. HAYWARD 


HE forthcoming W:.'te House 

Conference on Child Health 

and Protection, called by Presi- 

dent Hoover, is a worthy under- 

taking, says Paint, Oil and 
Chemical Review, but rather doubts 
that the meeting will be of much avail. 
Statistics are cited, indicating that of 
the eight million boys between 14 and 20 
engaged in industry, three out of four 
are misfits in their occupations. A sub- 
committee of the Conference, it is 
stated, 


is to determine what is being done and 
what should be done to end the mismating 
of the youth and the job.... 

One wonders, though, if such investiga- 
tions can, in the present age in America, 
be completed rapidiy enough to accomplish 
the help that their proponents aim to give 
and by what process of reasoning any man 
or set of men might be able to determine 
when a boy was rightfully placed. 

Who can say that boys who jump hither 
and thither at opportunities they think 
they see are not in the process of being 
educated just as much as when in school or 
that such experience is not helpful to them 
and to industry on the whole? 

American industry has forged far ahead 
in the last century and not a few of its 
leaders are men who found themselves after 
trying out the jobs that were available to 
them. 


eee) 


¢ The World Must Be Told 


THERE is a moral appended to this 
tale by J. Philip Bird, in the Manufac- 
turers’ Association Bulletin, but it’s so 
obvious we'll let the reader write it for 
himself : 


Once upon a time Ibn Tellem and 
Mehmet Ab Dullam, two of Bagdad’s manu- 
facturers of mousetraps, met in the Grand 
Bazaar. One was a cheery, well-fed, pros- 
perous and happy citizen. The other was 
dour, cadaverous and woe-begone. Said 
Dullam, the dour: 

“Friend, tell me, how is it that, although 
your factory is deep in the woods, customers 


80 


have worn a path to your door; while I, 
who make the world’s finest mousetraps in 
a plant in the heart of the city, sell only 
one trap to every five you sell?” 

Said Tellem, the cheery one: 

“Right gladly will I elucidate. I know 
that my mousetraps are incomparable, and 
knowing this, I tell the world and keep 
telling ‘em. While you, illustrious Dullam, 
who claim also to be the premier mouse- 
trap maker of the world, are silent always. 
Now you may know about the excellence of 
your product, and so may your workmen 
and your wives and your sons, but if you 
make this information a confidential matter, 
how in the name of Allah is the world to 
know that—” 

But Ab Dullam had vanished. When 
last seen he was streaking down the street 
toward the advertising office of the Bagdad 
Daily Bazoo. 





¢ Man or Machine? 


WHEN can a business man afford to 
spend money for mechanical appliances 
to save labor? The question is dis- 
cussed by The National Provisioner, 
which cites the case of a meat packer 
whose foreman sought to have a con- 
veyor installed in a smoked meat wrap- 
ping room. The foreman’s request, we 
are told, 


was turned down on the ground that the 
labor of only one man would be saved. 

The foreman, not to be discouraged, came 
back with figures to show that even if the 
force in the room was reduced by only one 
man, the investment undoubtedly would 
prove to be a profitable one. 

The saving would be $35 a week, he said 
—$1,820 a year, or six per cent on $30,000. 
Assuming that overhead charges on the in- 
vestment necessary to install the conveyor 
were $700 a year, a high figure, there would 
remain a clear profit of over $1,100 to the 
packer as a result of his action. 

The estimated cost to install the con- 
veyor was $5,000. The plant, he showed, 
could afford to borrow the money at seven 
per cent and have a profit remaining that 
would be greater in percentage than it was 


earning on its capitalization as a whole 

He got his conveyor! 

And, after all, is not this the business. 
like way to determine whether or not ay 
improvement can be afforded? Any inves. 
ment that will earn overhead charges anda 
good profit is certainly worth making. 


¢ Are We Really Hard Up? 


“AFTER all,” remarks The Magazine 
of Wall Street, “we probably don’t know 
in the United States the meaning of 
really hard times.” As a nation, the 
editorial continues, we 

are eating more ice cream this year than 
last as well as burning more gasoline. People 
who are generally in distress do not cater 


to their palates and spend their money | 


for joy riding. 

On the other hand we do not get so much 
free advice over the radio as a year ago. 
Radio advertising is off one-third—which 
some people will not regret. 

The growth of corporations in the general 
scheme of things is working many 
that are not promptly apparent. Tae 
rations have become the chief savers oi 
capital in good times—and it begins to look 
as if they are the chief economizers in hard 
times. 

The individual seems to go on with his 
expenditures much the same in dull as in 
boom times. 





¢ One Way to Cheer Up 


“THE next time your neighbor starts 
explaining how bad business is . . . take 
him out and challenge him to a round 
of miniature golf,” advises Automobile 
Topics. “Let him,” the editorial com 
tinues, 

stand in line waiting his turn while addicts 
to this greatest outdoor fad grasp theif 
putters and bend their backs to break local 
records. 

Introduce him to the owner of the entef- 
prise, or perhaps its manager, and let him 
learn from him exactly how bad busines 
is. And if by chance he succumbs to the 
fascination of this national pastime he wil 
probably want to purchase a putter. Jut 
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let him try and buy one. It might be 
well to explain to him that, according to 
report, $125,000,000 worth of miniature 
golf courses have been put into operation 
within the last few months, and that those 
fortunate enough to be manufacturing such 
things as putters these days cannot supply 
the demand. 

Then inquire of him gently, “What is 
this thing called business depression?” 


¢ Debunking Retailing 


DULL periods have their uses, says 
—_ Dry Goods Economist, one of which is 
the opportunity they provide for pull- 





nal ing family skeletons of tradition and 
, inves. | practice out into the open for dusting 
es anda} and inspection. Retailing, the editorial 


ing. | goes on, 

never needed a thorough going over so bad- 
? ly as right now. It is surrounded and over- 
grown with so many new theories and prac- 
agazin | tices that we sometimes wonder how it 
t know stands the strain. Let’s look at a few of 
ning of | them. Take the survey experts. . . . 
on, the Far be it from us to criticise experts in- 
dividually, but as a class—that’s different. 
The man with an open mind who makes 
ar than his suggestions only after all the facts are 
- People} in can be helpful in any industry, and es- 
ot cater} pecially retailing. ‘ 

money But the expert who goes out with pet 
| hobbies and theories, obtains facts that MAKING BY= PRODUCTS 


So much appear to prove them, then makes his rec- 


- 2g0. | ommendations, is a detriment and a dan- P AY DIVIDENDS 
—which ger to business. . . . 


Let us take style as an impersonal factor 
genet) that has invaded retailing in a new form. 











—? . + » Style today is what it always was. Six billion pounds of steam a year are supplied to 
© CORO | Years ago manufacturers brought out each | 
verso) season what they considered good style and | the Standard Oil Company of Louisiana by the steam 
to look all differed more or less. Those that guessed | is 
in hard} wrong lost. The others won. power plant of Louisiana Steam Products, Inc. 


Today the same manufacturers make 


vith his what their stylists order, and again the Electric power is supplied by the same plant to the 


ill as in me sith a ‘ P 
results are pee. 6 less different mostly Baton Rouge Electric Company. Both companies are 
more. And again some win and some 
lose... . | served at lower cost. This saving is accomplished by 

Let us turn for a minute to the systems | 
* experts. A few days ago we visited a store | burning all available residuals of the Standard Oil 


and were shown a room full of girls work- 


ing on “systems.” Systems to prevent over- Comp any’s refinery. 
ordering and under-ordering and mark- ; 
downs. . . . The plant, designed and built by Stone & Webster 
Now not one of the systems but what 
- starts} Was at least a week behind actual opera- Engineering Corporation, was operating in 5 months 
_. take tions. Putting it in other words, it was an : 
“round | sembly of historical figures. Figures that and 12 days from the time ground was broken. 
mobile could do little or no good because of being 
1 con} 10 late for a remedy. BUILDERS and ENGINEERS 
We could go on indefinitely with refer- For the 
ence to most of the present-day depart- | BUSINESS LEADERS 
addicts} ment-store methods. They’re too compli- OF AMERICA 


eo — too cumbersome, too impractical for | 

a a business th "es as fast as distribu- 

ve machinery signi ee STONE & WEBSTER 

e entel- ink it over. Apply the yardstick of 

let him} practicability to eae Heats a di- ENGINEERING CORP ORATION 


yusiness vision of your business. If they can’t mea- A SUBSIDIARY of STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED ' 
to the Sure up, find a simpler and quicker way. 
he wil} It’s the only salvation for retail'ng. 

er. Jus 








When writing to Stone & Wester ENGINEERING Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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Momentum 


: Momentum means mass speed ahead. In busi- 
ness it depends on a nice balance of quantity 
in production and velocity in sales. How much 
—how quick. Reduce either of these factors, 
put one out of balance with the other, and 
momentum is lost. 


In any continuous forward movement of 
business, momentum, like success, gains power 
on its own impetus. Curb it and business lags. 


Modern Accountancy, in principle, is a basic 
qh necessity to business momentum. As a fact, 
it is the essential oil for smooth, unhindered 
movement. Organization is visionless without 
. its dependable facts and figures. Its business 
af budget, its protective costs, its system, knowl- 
| edge, control—are all vital factors to the easy 
ae running of material things. 


But most important, Modern Accountancy 
is the inspiration, in any business, to mental 
a momentum—the orderly, continuous speed- 
a | ahead of fearless, constructive thought. 
| 
| 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


AKRON DALLAS HOUSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
ATLANTA DAVENPORT INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA SEATTLE 
BALTIMORE DAYTON JACKSON, MISS. PHILADELPHIA TAMPA 
BIRMINGHAM DENVER KALAMAZOO PITTSBURGH TOLEDO 
BOSTON DETROIT KANSAS CITY PORTLAND, ME. TULSA 
BUFFALO ERIE LOS ANGELES PROVIDENCE waco 
f CANTON FORT WAYNE LOUISVILLE READING WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO FORT WORTH MEMPHIS RICHMOND WHEELING 
| CINCINNATI GRAND RAPIDS MIAMI ROCHESTER WILMINGTON, DEL. 
t CLEVELAND HARTFORD MILWAUKEE ST. Louis WINSTON-SALEM 
! COLUMBUS HUNTINGTON, MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL YOUNGSTOWN 
W.VA. NEW ORLEANS SAN ANTONIO 


























Building a New Plant? 


Shawinigan territory offers an ideal combi- 
Z nation of important considerations to be 
taken into account in locating a new plant 
to serve the markets of Canada, the British 
Empire and the world. Descriptive booklet 
on request. 


\\ 
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Department of Development 


The Shawinigan W ater & Power Company 
Power Building + Craig Street West 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
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_ America’s first “City Hostess,” a title 














A Woman Who 


Gets Conventions 


MY VIRGINIA PACE—“Mis 
Ae: if you please—is twenty. 
eight, pretty and conventig 
manager for the Cincinnati Chamber ¢ 
Commerce, possibly the only woman t 
hold such a position. 

Thirteen years ago, Thomas Quinlay 
Jr., manager of the Convention ay 
Publicity Department of that instity. 
tion, hired a new stenographer just oy 
of business college—Amy Virginia, At 
that time, Quinlan didn’t know she wa 
only fifteen; she looked eighteen at least 
Quinlan’s department was buried jp 
work and he was glad to use her tempo. 
rarily, for a week or so at most. 

Two weeks passed and then a succes. 
sion of other weeks, and still the new git 
remained. “She is always on hand ip 
emergencies, and I siniply can’t do with. 
out the kid,” Quinlan told William ¢. 
Culkins, executive vice president o 
the Chamber. 

Miss Pace was made assistant to Mis 
Marie Tibbles, Quinlan’s secretary, and 
when the latter married she succeeded 
her. 


“City Hostess” for Cincinnati 


MARIE TIBBLES was, we believe, 


conferred upon her by the local Chamber 
of Commerce. The honor was inherited 
by Amy Pace, youngest, if not the first 
to enjoy that distinction. For nine years 
as the official representative of this body 
she has helped entertain more than a 
million people. She is one of the chiel 
reasons why Cincinnati boasts inter 
national reputation for hospitality, and 
why so many conventions return there 
again and again. 

“T can take care of the men,” Quinlan 
had informed her. “They’re easy 10 
please. I’m going to leave the women t0 
you, Amy.” 

The nineteen-year-old City Hostes 
was terribly frightened—until she sat 
down calmly and began to reason. ‘I 
live in Kennedy Heights, a suburb of 
Cincinnati that is jokingly called the 
country,” she said. “I tried to visualiz 
myself as a convention visitor. Most of 
these women come from small towns 
What, then, would I, myself, want to do 
if I were in a strange city? Why, vist 
the stores, of course; take sightseeing 
trips, go to theaters, and maybe dance. 
So I keep the wives busy and away from 
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~hamber | 
nherited | Faster and easier to operate, as it combines the 
the first, 
ne years 
prt. the speed and convenience of front-feed inser- 
he chie! tion, alignment and removal of forms. 
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inserting, aligning and removing 
handling any kind of accounting work such as iain mataniedl tn ahcenlisiadiesiastti 


a accounts receivable, accounts payable, payroll, operator, seated at the machine, uses 
omen t | general ledger, distribution and stock records. only one hand to insert, align and 
| ; ; . , remove forms. Front insertion also 
Hostes | Also provides full-width proof journal contain- 
she sat | : . . 
“ ‘I ing a complete transcript of all postings. sng Sains eocunchiolaien, TN ielenil, 
urD 01 | nd 
led. the | Call the local Burroughs office for a demonstration on remaining around the platen, auto- 
‘isualize your own work, or write for special descriptive folder. matically spaces up for each posting. 
Most of 
towns. 
nt to do BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6131 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICH. 
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When writing to BurrouGHs Appinc MACHINE Company please mention Nation's Business 
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New York + 





To Probe Truth 


Many an investor who formerly was 
cajoled by suspicions of hidden as- 
sets is now worried about possibili- 
ties of hidden liabilities. Conscien- 
tious executives allay these doubts 
by securing an American Appraisal 
analysis of those favorite hiding 
places: fixed assets, depreciation 


and expenditures on property. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 
GOMPANY 


Chicago * 
and Principal Cities 


AN INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


(2) 


Milwaukee 























Books 


FOR BUSINESS MEN 


FOREIGN TRADE: 
Principles and Practices 


By Grover G. Huebner and Roland L. 
Kramer. A complete manual of the 
principles and technique of foreign 
trade, both export and import. Illus- 
trated. ; veese 5.00 


STOCK MOVEMENTS 


AND SPECULATION 


By Frederick Drew Bond. New second 
edition explaining both the old and 
new markets and all recent develop- 
ments. $2.50 


CORPORATION FINANCE 


By Edward S. Mead. Sixth Edition of 
this famous book, revised and en- 





larged. The most complete and up to 
date treatment of the subject. In one 
volume. $4.00 


BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE 
TRUSTS 
By C. Alison Scully and Franklin W. 
Ganse. The first practical and author- 
itative book on the subject. $2.50 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York City 
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The B-1 is but one of a com- 
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their husbands as much as possible, ang 
apparently a good time is had by aj” 

“Cincy’s” convention chief spend 
her vacations in an unusual manner, Jp. 
stead of going to Atlantic City or th 
other resorts, she frequents cities ang 
sections which send the most delegaty 
to Cincinnati conventions. When reg. 
dents of those places come to her city 
she is able to speak with knowledge of 
their own home-towns. “It pleagy 
them,” she explained, “and makes then 
feel kindlier toward Cincinnati, I hope” 

Miss Pace’s value was recognized gey. 
eral years ago when she was appointed 
assistant manager of the convention de. 
partment. Last year, “Tom” Quinla 
resigned to become general manager of 
the Funeral Supply Exhibit Bureay 
sponsored by the Casket Manufacturers 
Association of America. Naturally, it 
was thought that a man would be chosen 
in his stead. 

Temporarily, as usual, Amy Virginia 
Pace, due to her intimate knowledge of 
the work, was named acting manager, 
“She’s only a girl,” mused the wise 
acres. “That’s a man’s job; it calls for 
a ‘mixer.’ Watch Cincinnati lose con. | 
ventions: she won’t last a month!” 

But Cincinnati didn’t lose conven. | 
tions; it gained them. What Miss Pace | 
lacked in “mixing” ability she made up 
by diplomacy and continuous effort. In | 
January, 1930, she was permanently 
appointed convention manager and is 
setting a pace that will be hard to fol- 
low. 

Of her many amusing experiences, 
one that stands out, she says, was when 
she escorted several hundred women 
through Cincinnati’s finest department 
stores. After the party had inspected 
goods valued at millions, several of the 
visitors chirruped: 

“Now, girls, let’s go to Woolworth’s!” 

HARRY V. MARTIN 





Chain-Store Personnel 


secret that one of the chain-store con- 
cerns hasn’t been doing well with 
many of its newer stores, and the ex 
planation is that it can’t obtain the right 
kind of personnel as rapidly as needed. 
One successful chain-store man tells 
me that the best practice in starting 
new stores is to add only one at a time, | 
and open it with personnel already tried. 
The special difficulty in obtaining 
suitable personnel for chain stores is 
that the hours are long with the neces 
sity for honesty and reliability rather 
high. 


i HAS gradually become an open 
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Human Nature in Business 


ECENTLY I was in the office 
of a man whom I had often 
heard mentioned as one of the 
most successful purchasing 
agents in the country. While I 

was waiting to see him, I heard him tell 
a caller: 

“I like your goods and your price is 
certainly low enough; but I have so 
much similar stuff on hand right now 
that I can’t buy from you.” 

After the man had gone, the buyer 
said to me: 

“That fellow sells for a concern that 
makes very high-grade goods, but he 
is asking too high a price.” 

“But you told him his price was low 
enough,” I reminded him. 

“Ah, yes,” admitted the buyer. “I 
did have to tell him that little fib. You 
see, if I were to complain about his 
price being too high then he might cut 
it and many of our competitors might 
get the benefit.” 

* 


IT has just dawned on me that there is 
a simple reason why some bankers so 
often try to discourage a corporation 
from paying most of their earnings out 
in dividends, no matter how much mon- 
ey they already have in their surplus. 

The banker is likely to advise adding 
to the corporation surplus and then 
after a few years have stockholders 
get the benefit of this by a dividend 
in the form of more stock. 

The reason for all this is that the 
banker probably likes to see public 
interest in the stock. He prefers to see 
the price move up or down as this 
public interest increases or lessens, be- 
cause it gives him and his friends an 
opportunity to take advantage of being 
“in the know” and to buy or sell shares 
at the right time. 

The public buys stock when it thinks 
there may be a stock dividend in the 
near future. But the public often guesses 
wrong about this, whereas the insider 
can take advantage of his accurate 
knowledge of the corporation’s plans. 

If the corporation goes along year 
after year, simply paying most of its 
earnings out in dividends, then the 
stock probably has only mild fluctua- 


By FRED C. KELLY 


tions, with no arousing of public inter- 
est, since there is no unexpectedly good 
news to guess at or trade upon. 


¢ 


A FEW industries have been making 
more money during the present period 
of depression than they usually do. 
They are the same industries that are 
ordinarily expected to be depression- 
proof—notably manufacturers of sport- 
ing goods, motion pictures, and ciga- 
rettes. 

One big factory devoted to golf clubs 
and balls is busier right now than for 
several years. When a man is out of 
work, or working only part time, he 
feels that he might as well get needed 
exercise and be all the more fit for a job 
when one is available. 

Likewise, during his period of en- 
forced idleness he finds solace in 
cigarettes and motion pictures. 


o 


OTHER corporations enjoying special 
prosperity this year include a number 
that benefit from road building. This 
has been one of the chief methods used 
in the present depression to take up the 
slack in unemployment. 


o 


ONE of the most successful speculators 
I know, both in stocks and commodities, 
such as cotton and grain, has been tell- 
ing me about a few of the rules that he 
tries to follow. Here are the ones that 
seem to me most important: 

He always follows the market. That 
is, he studies the market and makes up 
his mind whether the trend is up or 
down and then goes along with it. He 
is always short of stocks when the trend 
is downward and owns stocks when the 
trend is upward. But he never owns any 
stocks at the same time that he is selling 
other stocks short. 

He cuts losses instantly but lets gains 
run. He tries to buy at a time when 
stocks are not going down even tem- 
porarily. If he finds that he was wrong 
and his stocks go down, he assumes that 
there is no telling how wrong he may 
have been and that they may go down 
even more. But so long as he thinks the 


trend is upward, he is in no hurry to 
sell stocks in which he has a profit. 

He always has the same volume of 
funds at hazard. He decides how much 
money he cares to risk in the market 
and does not add to this when unusual 
bargains are available. Neither does he 
add to it to protect stocks when the 
market goes down. Instead, he sells 
enough stocks to avoid need of adding 
more funds. 

He never takes a view but always a 
position. In other words, he doesn’t 
merely decide that stocks are cheap, or 
overpriced, but acts on his opinion. 


S 


HE never scales downward. That is, 
he never buys more of a stock at a 
lower price than his original purchase, to 
make a lower average cost. Until the first 
purchase confirms his judgment by show- 
ing a profit, he lets that stock alone. 

He never tries to participate in a 
stagnant market. If the market is dead 
from lack of public participation, he 
assumes that it can’t well decline or ad- 
vance until a considerable number of 
people begin to buy or sell. He there- 
fore does not place his money where it 
is likely to stand still. 

He remembers that it is always easier 
to buy than to sell. He is quick to sell 
when he thinks prices are high enough, 
but knowing that a man with cash can 
always buy, he is not too eager to seize 
upon what appear to be bargains. 

He buys the cheapest kind of the 
lowest grade of speculative commodi- 
ties, but sells the highest priced and 
highest grade. This is because he as- 
sumes that, after a decline, the cheapest 
kind of the lowest grade has gone 
relatively lower than any others, and 
is therefore less likely to go still lower, 
after he has bought. But when prices 
are all too high, the best grade has 
probably been popular and more thor- 
oughly exploited beyond its price than 
any other. 

In other words, when a thing has 
merit, it is easy to make the public be- 
lieve that it has even more merit than 
it actually does have. Such stocks or 
goods should therefore be sold when a 
decline in prices is imminent. 
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ON A THOUSAND white-lined football 
fields, coaches are urging on their 
squads, barking frenzied exhortations, 
striving to instill in their charges that 
spark of dogged determination known 
to every player of this challenging 
game as “fight.” 


The International Correspondence 
Schools have no football team. They 
have no college colors. No college yell. 
But a hundred and eighty thousand 
I. C. §. students throughout the world 
have that quality of determined cour- 
age that wins, whether in football or 
in life—“the old fighting spirit.” 

In vivid action, in the photograph 
above, is shown a mighty football 
player. One of the greatest backs, in 
the judgment of many critics, who ever 
wore cleats. He is Captain Frank B. 
Goettge, of the United States Marine 
Corps. Captain Goettge today is as- 
signed to duty at Marine Headquar- 
ters in Washington, as aide-de-camp 
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to Major General B. H. Fuller. He 
still cherishes his I. C. S. diploma in 
Bookkeeping, Accounting and Audit- 
ing, earned while he was stationed 
at Quantico. 

Few of the thousands who enroll 
each year for courses with the I. C. S. 
have Captain Goettge’s opportunity to 
show their prowess on the gridiron. 
But in silent, lonely battles under the 
study lamp they buck the line of learn- 
ing, night after night. Without the 
glory of moleskins or the cheers of 
the multitude they continue doggedly 
to play the game. 

These men, almost without excep- 
tion, work all day for a living. Some 
are already in the executive class; 
others are toiling in routine jobs. But 
to every one of them home study 
means a definite sacrifice of ease and 
pleasure. With full knowledge of this 
fact they choose the harder way — 
the way that leads to ultimate success. 


GHT 


More than seventy per cent of the 
students enrolled for I. C. S. training 
are studying courses that will make 
them better workmen in their present 
jobs, or that will lead to promotion 
along the line of their present employ- 
ment when an opportunity offers. 


Are any of your own workers pre- 
paring themselves for greater respon- 
sibilities through I. C. S. study? Or 
do you know of men in your employ 
who are eager to work for advance 
ment but who still need technical 
training before they will be ready? 
In either case your counsel and your 
interest in their careers will be well 
repaid. For a man with the fighting 
spirit is a man with a future. 


Write today for our booklet, “The 
Business of Building Men,” and learn 
how more than 2300 industrial or- 
ganizations are co-operating with the 
International Correspondence Schools 
in the training of their employes. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 


FOUNDED /89/ 
SCRANTON, PENNSYLVAN/A 
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Indianapolis Stores End a Nuisance 
By CARTER H. HOLLAND 


RETURNS of 75 per cent of mer- 
chandise purchased were not un- 
common when the Merchants 
Association acted to stop the 
practice. Then it devised a plan 
which ended the abuse without 


offending the customers 


URING the three days of May 
12, 13, and 14, more mer- 
chandise was returned to 
Indianapolis merchants than 
in any previous month. The 
reason was the announcement in the 
local newspapers that, beginning May 
15, all members of the Indianapolis 
Merchants Association would adopt a 
plan which forbids, under certain condi- 
tions, the return of merchandise. Most 
habitual exchangers and returners has- 
tened to unload the merchandise they 
had purchased with no intention of 
keeping. A few disregarded the warning 
and later learned that the Merchants 
Association meant what it said. 

Association members no longer have 
to listen to stories about why merchan- 
dise should be exchanged or credited, 
ending with, “I’ll take my trade else- 
where.” 

If Mrs. Unfair Returner wants to 
take her trade elsewhere that, of course, 
is her privilege. One imagines that these 
merchants smile to themselves as they 
make out a red slip explaining why Mrs. 
Unfair Returner is taking her trade 
from them. This red slip goes to Mer- 
chants Association headquarters where 
it is reproduced and sent to all mem- 
bers. Mrs. Unfair Returner soon learns 
that no other merchant is interested in 
having her patronage and after her in- 
dignation has cooled she generally re- 
turns to the store of her hasty departure. 

This plan is fast weeding out the un- 
desirable customers and the merchants 
are Opening their eyes in amazement as 
they read the reports of demands for 
exchange and credits indicating the 
abuse thrust upon them before the in- 
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ception of the plan. Practically every 
merchant would have denied that his 
returns were so great. Less than three 
months old, the plan has brought re- 
sults; some of the members cutting re- 
turns as much as 50 per cent. 


Breaking a bad habit 


THE habitual returner has been bene- 
fited by being broken of a habit which, 
whether he knew it or not, was making 
a nuisance of him. Returning or ex- 
changing has been all too easy, the mer- 
chant unthinkingly encouraging the 
habit. Sales help in the stores is now 
more alert, not only to prevent returns 


but in general sales. The credit depart- 
ment has benefited as has the delivery 
department. 

W. E. Balch, for 23 years manager 
of the Indianapolis Merchants Associa- 
tion, gathered ideas and experiences 
from associations throughout the coun- 
try before drawing up the new plan. 
Then he called together the heads of 
seven of the largest store members and 
presented the plan to them. 


Merchants encouraged returns 


“EVERY merchant who is truly a mer- 
chant,” says Mr. Balch, “knows that he 
is about 50 per cent wrong in the return 
of merchandise himself. Merchants are 
lax in selling their merchandise. Too 
much of it is sold with the understand- 
ing that, if it doesn’t suit, the customer 
can exchange it or return it for credit. 
In reality they themselves have put the 
idea of returns into the customer's 
mind.” 

At that initial meeting, this phase 
was thoroughly thrashed out and ad- 
mitted. The rest was comparatively sim- 
ple and the plan was immediately ap- 
proved. The next step was to call a 
meeting with the superintendents of 
these seven stores. Here again the plan 
was carefully examined and changes 
made which would make it suitable for 
all members in its entirety. It was then 
presented at a meeting to all members 
of the Association and adopted 100 per 
cent. 

Before it was put into effect it was 
necessary to explain it to all salesper- 
sons so that they could help correct the 
evil at its source, at the time of pur- 
chase. Ten letters were drafted, to be 
mailed weekly to the salespeople or 
passed about by each department head. 
These letters not only tended to stop 
the selling of merchandise with the 
understanding of an exchange or credit, 
but they explained how the salespeople 
would benefit and how they could in- 
crease their earnings by making “no 
come back”’ sales. Special letters were 
prepared for department heads and 
superintendents. These letters have in- 
spired new enthusiasm and sales forces 
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NEWMAN 


The new model Detex Newman offers 
the plant owner: 
Greater range and adaptability, permit- 
ting the addition of new stations as the 
business grows. 
Standardization of parts, assuring prompt 
repair service, when needed, at mini- 
mum cost. 
New sturdiness of construction, giving 
greater dependability, greater freedom 
from repairs, and longer life. 
New protection from the dust and dirt 
that wear out the movement. 
New safeguards that do away with any 
possibility of tampering. 
The savings in insurance rates will usually 
pay for a Detex Newman Watchclock 
System the first year. 

Send for full information 
DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 


4153 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
29 Beach St., Boston 80 Varick St., N.Y. 
Room 800, 116 Marietta St., Atlanta 


Manufacturing 


NEWMAN «+ ALERT - PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 


Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
and the Factory Mutuals Laboratory 


pETEX 


Representatives in all large cities in America and abroad 






_ eae oe 

' DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORP. i 
4153 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. i 
Send me information on the new mode! Detex 
Newman Watchman’s Clock. 


Name-- 


es a 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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| have taken hold with a spirit that has 
| played a large part in making the plan 


a success. 

The newspaper publicity started May 
12 with front-page news stories. Other 
news stories followed. Through these 
stories the public became fairly well 
conversant with the rules of the plan 
but, as a further precaution against mis- 
understandings, all members enclosed 
with their August statements a pam- 
phlet outlining the rules regulating the 
return of merchandise. 


Association makes the rules 


THE Merchants Association is entirely 
responsible for the plan. Members take 
no responsibility. All pamphlets, news- 
paper publicity and placards carry only 
the Merchants Association signature. 
Thus the stores escape antagonizing cus- 
tomers. The customer is privileged to 
take his grievance to the management 
of the Merchants Association but the 
rules are clear and the customers have 
not taken advantage of that source of 
adjustment. 

The plan does not mean that cus- 
tomers cannot return or exchange mer- 
chandise under all conditions—it means 
only under certain conditions they can- 
not return or exchange their purchases. 
Non-returnable articles include: 

Bedding and mattresses; garments 
that have been altered for the purchaser; 
shoes which have been altered; combs, 
hair brushes and tooth brushes; hair 
goods, hair ornaments and veils; rubber 
goods sundries; women’s hats which 
have been made specially to the cus- 
tomer’s order or which have been worn; 
all goods cut from the piece at the re- 
quest of the customer; wearing apparel 
which touches the body should it have 
been worn; all merchandise which has 
been made to order or specially ordered. 

No article will be accepted for return 
unless it is in its original condition; no 
merchandise of any kind which has been 
used will be accepted for return. The 
sales check should accompany all re- 
turned merchandise and will not be 
credited to the person receiving the gift. 


| Gifts of all kinds (Christmas, wedding, 


birthday, etc.) if returned will be ac- 
cepted only in exchange for other mer- 
chandise. Any article which is to be 
returned must be returned within six 
business days. 

All members use their discretion in 
accepting returns or exchanges. Should 
any member feel that the customer is 


|| asking an unjust and unfair exchange 


or return, it is his duty to make out a 
red slip for the Merchants Association. 
This slip gives the name and address of 
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the customer and all details pertaining 
to the attempted return or unreasonabk 
claim. The Association includes they 
reports in a bulletin which goes to qj 
members every few days. In this way 
all members are advised of the entip 
transaction, but not the name of th 
member making the report. 

A glance through these bulletins dis 
closes some interesting facts. For jp. 
stance, the report for one custome 
showed 57 per cent of purchases rp. 
turned. Another returned 4214 per cent 
while a third sent back 49 per cent ip 
six weeks. Another returned 71 per cent 
while another returned practically every. 
thing purchased. One purchased $975 
worth of merchandise and, after 3 
days, returned 75 per cent of it. 

The wife of a merchant who operate 
four stores in four smaller Indiana town 
had been buying merchandise, keeping 
it 30 to 60 days and then returning it, 
Her returns were 100 per cent and her 
husband sells in his own stores the sam 
class of merchandise she has purchased 
and returned. 

Another woman purchased a pair of 
gloves for $1.49. Sixty days later she 
returned them, soiled and worn through 
the palms; she claimed she had only 
driven her car 30 miles when the hole 


appeared and since then they had been | 


in a dresser drawer in her home. 
Reports of unjust returns and up 

reasonable claims have been put in the 

bulletins at the rate of 15 to 20 a week 


They know chronic returners 


IF OTHER members take the business 
of the claimers and returners they do 9 
with their eyes open. But they are not 
taking them and as a result, busines 
is becoming stabilized. If customers are 
entitled to an exchange or credit they 
get it and red tickets are not made out 
on such transactions. The object of the 
plan is not to antagonize customers 0 
drive business away, but to discourage 
useless exchange and unfair claims. 

As many nonreturnable articles may 
carry disease, the plan has the approval 
of Dr. Herman Morgan, secretary 0 
the Indianapolis Board of Health 
Among the members of the Indianapolis 
Merchants Association are two leather 
goods dealers, one bookstore, six de 
partment stores, two jewelry stores, 
three women’s ready-to-wear, four men’s 
furnishings, one art goods, one gift and 
silverware, six furniture stores, ome 
piano store, one shoe store and ome 
hardware store. In addition the plan has 
been adopted by the Indianapolis Re 
tail Shoe Dealers Association and the 
Furniture Association of Indianapolis 
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QUICK... EFFICIENT... ACCURATE... 
Addressograph will effect immediate 
savings in your operating expense by 
handling innumerable jobs in every 


department of your business. 


Keeping on a satisfactory profit basis : 


is always a real problem. Yet many con- 
cerns show good net profits even when 
gross revenue is off. They do it by cut- 
ting down expense. Their results show 
what can be done by eliminating waste, 
effecting economies—doing more at 
less cost. 

With Addressograph you can both 
reduce operating expense and build 
business. 


Use Addressograph to cut expense in 
every department of your business —in 
bookkeeping, record keeping, collecting, 
disbursing, billing, factory form writing, 
routing, duplicating, printing, and mail- 
ing. Wherever it's used, Addressograph 
does the job cheaper, without error, and 
10 to 50 times faster than was possible 
by the old methods. 

In your sales department use Ad- 


dressograph to simplify direct mail 





Smal! Addresso- 
graphs operate at 
speeds from 300 to 
1,800 impressions 
an hour. Print 
through a ribbon 
Prices from $20 
to $264.75, f. o. b. 
Factory. 







Electric and automatic Addressographs 
— print through a ribbon — speeds from 
2,000 to 12,000 impressions an hour. Elec- 
tric machines $295 to $870 — automatic 
machines $595 to $12,750, £0.b. Factory. 





Class 5200 Dupligraph produces 500 

personalized ietters an hour with name 

and address, salutation, body of ietter 

and date, Prices $300 to $350, Other dup- 

licating machines $57.50 to $2,025, f. o. b. 
actory. 
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advertising, to get the right message to 
the right buyer at the right time, to revive 


inactive accounts and get new ones. 


Whatever your business, whatever its 
size, use Addressograph for “a straight 
line to results.” The Addressograph rep- 
resentative in your locality wiii gladly 
submit definite ideas to you and demon- 
strate the profitable application of 
Addressograph to your problems of re- 
ducing expense, increasing sales— 
building profits. There is no obligation. 


Write now! 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY 
General Offices: 901 W. Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, U.S. A, 

Canadian General Offices: Addressograph Co., 
Limited, 30 Front Street, W., Toronto, Ontario 
European General Offices: Addressograph, Limited, 
London N. W. 10 
Divisions of Addressograph Internationa! Corporation 
Factories: Chicago, Toronto, London, Berlin, Paris 


Sales and service agencies 
in the principal cities of the world 


ULTS 


Copyright 1980, Addressograpd Co, 














When writing to AppRESSOGRAPH Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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WHAT I'VE BEEN READING 
By WILLIAM FEATHER 


President, the William Feather Company, Cleveland, Printers and Publishers 


NTIL the very last year 

of his life (J. Pierpont 

Morgan died a fort- 

night before his seven- 

ty-sixth birthday) a 

bulbous nose was the only out- 

ward indication of physical de- 

terioration in a man who lived 

to the hilt, who was a heavy 

eater, a fancier of fine wines, an 

enormous smoker. From early 

manhood Morgan scorned physi- 

cal exercise. In the mid-fifties he 

became alarmed over his increas- 

ing weight and toyed for a few 

days with dumb-bells and other 
gymnastic apparatus. 

Feeling no better, he had him- 
self thumped and tested by a 
famous physician. The latter 
told him: 

“You have worked all your 
life with your brain. Your body is sec- 
ondary. Changing your habits might be 
fatal. Take no exercise in any form. 
Don’t even walk a block when you can 
ride in a hansom. You have a magnifi- 
cent constitution. Rely upon it!” 

Morgan had cut down to 20 a day 
the big, black, murderous cigars he 
smoked and had toned down correspond- 
ingly in his other habits. Thereafter, 
though, he ate and smoked and drank 
as he pleased—and lived to attend the 
funerals of most of his contemporaries. 

So writes John K. Winkler in “Mor- 
gan the Magnificent,’ a splendid por- 
trait of the great bull of Wall Street. 

As I read about Morgan I was re- 
minded of many bulky and fearless 
labor-union presidents whom I have 
known. Their job is to protect labor. 
Morgan was much like these labor 
leaders except that his job was to pro- 
tect capital, not against labor but against 
the rapacity and chicanery of greedy 
and ruthless scoundrels and promoters. 

He was the beloved guardian of 
wealth that flowed to the United States 





‘Morgan the Magnificent, by John K. 
Winkler. The Vanguard Press, New 
York. $3.50. 
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job. Art and the church claimed 
his first attention throughout his 
life. 

Apparently he had no inti. 
mate friends. When at leisure 
he spent much time alone, play. 
ing solitaire. One June morning 
James Stillman found Morgan 
alone eating strawberries in his 
London garden. 

“What brought you to see me, 
Stillman?” Morgan asked after 








Morgan cut down to 20 a day the big, 
black and murderous cigars he smoked 


from all parts of the world. Owners of 
capital poured gold into his lap, know- 
ing that he would watch it and send 
them dividends. The development of 
this nation in the late decades of the last 
century might have been strangled had 
not a strong man repressed the senseless 
and vicious competition that threatened 
to dissipate millions of capital. Mor- 
gan’s rough methods weré needed in 
dealing with the pirates. 

Morgan had character, a quality that 
was sorely lacking in his time. As his 
power increased, he compelled others 
to conform to his code. His autocratic 
methods could not be tolerated today, 
but at the time they were necessary and 
they produced results. 

The title “magnificent” is a proper 
description of the man, whether you 
like him or not. He carried burdens that 
would have exhausted a dozen ordinary 
men. His sense of superiority was so 
deep that other men of great capacity 
were glad to run errands for him. He 
did not fight for leadership—in every 
crisis he was unanimously acclaimed 
leader. 

A feeling for religion and beauty sup- 
plied an escape from the cares of his 


an exchange of greetings. 

“Oh,” replied Stillman, “J 
thought you might be lonely.” 

Morgan leaped from his chair, 
ran around the table—and kissed 
Stillman on the cheek! 

A deep affection existed be 
tween Morgan and Judge Gary. 
Morgan’s confidence in the Judge 
was absolute. He gave him full 
support in every crisis. Without this, 
Gary could not have controlled the 
quarreling factions in the early years 
of the United States Steel Corporation. 


¢ 


THE latest book by Arnold Bennett is 
a collection of notes from his diary. 
Bennett writes such a book almost an- 
nually. I buy them as fast as they ap- 
pear although they make expensive 
reading. 

“Journals of Things Old and New” 
sells for $2 and can be easily read in 
two hours. But two hours of Bennett's 
companionship is worth $2. 

The man makes splendid copy from 
a conversation with a steward on a 
ship, a visit to a cafeteria, shopping for 
a reasonably priced hotel room, the 
analysis of an eight-franc charge for a 
bath, a walk in Sloane Street. 

He is unashamed of his interest in lit- 
tle things. The way his tea is served is a8 
important to him as the League of 
Nations. In his diary he makes copy of 





*Journal of Things Old and New, by 
Amold Bennett. Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, Inc., Garden City, 
N. Y. $2. 
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Brink's have over 
500 International Trucks in Service 
but not a Single Service Station 





Brink's experience with trucks 
takes in many makes and many 
years. The result has been com- 
plete stardardization on 
Internationals. 






t INTERNATIONAL 


The complete NEW line of In- 
ternational Speed Trucks and 
Heavy-Duty Trucks is on view at 
Branch and Dealer Showrooms 
throughout the United States. 
Ask for a demonstration of any 


model at your convenience. 





When writing to 





ERE is a mammoth transportation com- 
H pany that has been enabled to hold 
down its investment in truck-service facilities 
to a minimum because of the outstanding 
service rendered by the company from which 
it buys its trucks —I/nternational Harvester. 

Brink's Express Company owns a fleet of 
over 500 Internationals. They have branches 
in 78 of the largest cities. Their trucks 
serve these and 537 other cities and towns. 
Yet Brink's do only the emergency servicing 
themselves. 

The bulk of this big service job is handled 
by International Harvester. From routine 
greasing to mechanical maintenance, the 
work is done by trained mechanics in our 
161 Company-owned Branches. 

Most of the work is done at night— for 
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Brink's rigid schedules must not be interrupt- 
ed. Brink’s Express transports money—all 
the money in the world, you would think, 
for their annual volume in actual worth is 
nearly fifty billions of dollars. 





Brink's Internationals have bodies of two 
thicknesses of steel, and windshields of 
bullet-proof glass. In every mechanical de- 
tail these trucks are built to provide the 
surest kind of transportation. They are so 
serviced that they go on providing it, for 
International Harvester has service wher- 
ever Brink’s have trucks. 

It is this unique “after-sale” service that 
has helped to give International Trucks their 
fame. Every user swears by it and so will 
you when you put your first International to 
work—and your five-hundredth! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 
(INCORPORATED) 


Chicago, Illinois 





INTERNATIONAL HarvesTER Company please mention Nation’s Business 























EDISON: 


Does our 
average letter cost 
50°and will the fa- 
cility of direct dic 
tation cut that cost 
tn half ? 





It will be simple to prove this. 
And it will amaze you to learn 
the high price you are paying 
for twice-written letters — 
once in a note book, once on 
the typewriter. 


Let us prove this. Telephone “The 
Ediphone,” your City, or ask us 
for the book, “An Easy Way 
to Chart Your Correspondence.” 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
ORANGE, N. J. 







World-Wide Service 
in all Principal Cities 














When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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the former and ignores the latter. 
Interest in his reactions is insured by 
his honesty. On page 219 he talks of 
authors’ royalties and scoffs at the pub- 
lic’s notions about the size of writers’ 
earnings. The sale of the usual fairly 
successful novel comes to an end with- 
in six months of publication. Some then 
go into cheap editions, but the royalties 
of the authors from these are trifling. 

Of the 75 books written by Bennett, 
one published some 20 years ago still 
has an annual sale of 3,000 copies. Its 
title is “How to Live on Twenty-four 
Hours a Day.” Bennett wrote it in a 
couple of weeks. It appeared serially 
in a daily paper. He was strongly ad- 
vised by an expert not to publish it in 
book form. 

The following is not exactly typical 
of the Bennett journal but it indicates 
that there is a good reason for calling 
him the “Modern Samuel Pepys’: 

“A rich friend of mine,” he writes, 
“gave a party to a number of fellow- 
clubmen. Not very late in the evening 
two facts became known. First that the 
supply of whisky had run out. Second 
that the members of the hired orchestra 
were all drunk. So the party came to an 
end. Why it should have come to an 
end I could not understand. For neither 
whisky nor music was really necessary 
to the continuation of a party of men 
who undoubtedly had considerable in- 
tellectual resources. Nevertheless, the 
party did come to an end.” 


+ 


“PSYCHOLOGY OF ACHIEVE- 
MENT’ by Walter B. Pitkin, pro- 
fessor of journalism at Columbia 
University, contains 503 pages, includ- 
ing the glossary, index, and a note about 
the author written by the publishers. 
The biography appears at the end of 
the book. 

Since I began writing this page in 
NATION’S BUSINESS I have been urging 
publishers to include in all books a 
brief biography of the author. 

“Who is this man?” is the first ques- 
tion asked by the prospective buyer of 
a book. 

I mention the number of pages in the 
Pitkin book because I think the book 
is too long. What is written could have 
been expressed in half the space. 

At the outset, Professor Pitkin distin- 
guishes between success and achieve- 
ment. He accepts the dictionary’s 
definition of success as the “favorable 
termination of anything attempted.” 
Anyone who has a modest ambition 


‘Psychology of Achievement,by Walter B. 


Pitkin. Simon and Schuster. New York. 
$4. 
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can be successful under that definition, 

“Achievement,” Pitkin says, “is dis. 
tinguished successful endeavor, usually 
in the face of difficulties.” 

The essential factors in high achieve. 
ment are energy, interest in the job, 
healthy emotional equipment, and ip. 
telligence. Each factor is exhaustively 
treated. 

The thesis of the book is that those 
who achieve are superior people. They 
do more work and better work than the 
ordinary person. They sleep less. They 
take more interest in their jobs, and 
concentrate more. They have few dis- 
tractions. They are on their way to their 
goal at 20. 

Professor Pitkin is an_ incurable 
scoffer and wisecracker, a fact which 
gives relish to pages that might other- 
wise be dull. On the other hand, this 
fact robs the book of value for those 
who might turn to it for “inspiration,” 

On page 428 the author states that 
people of superior minds are inclined 
to suffer from insomnia. He then states 
that the habit of many is to take a drink 
of liquor at bedtime. 

“Alcohol is not a stimulant,” he says. 
“It is a narcotic. It disorganizes one’s 
activities. For the man who must work 
better, it is pure poison. But for the 
man who ought to quit work but can- 
not because he is so keyed up and de- 
lighted with his tasks, may it not be the 
least harmful of all reliefs? 

“If so, then we have one odd conclu- 
sion. Superior intellectual people may 
require alcohol while the common man 
ought to be forbidden to use it. Then an 
ideal prohibition law would allot to 
each citizen one dram of raw rum per 
week for each percentage of I. Q. above 
200! And the city of Washington would 
thereby become the driest city on 
earth.” 

* 


TENS of thousands of laymen are seek- 
ing a safe place to invest their savings. 
Experience has convinced many of them 
that they are incompetent to choose safe 
and productive investments for them- 
selves. The investment trust seemed to 
offer a solution. Last year scores of 
trusts were organized. They promised 
expert knowledge and experience in 
management. The imagination of the 
public was touched, and millions were 
invested in the stocks of the trusts. 
Few of the trusts escaped the stock- 
market cataclysm of last November. 
When the crash came many were hold- 
ing common stocks that had been pur- 
chased at the very peak of the market. 
They suffered humiliating losses. 
Nevertheless, in “Investment Trusts 
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Still another 
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@ “LANDED IT! 








@Many a firm has found that speeding up figure production with 
the Marchant is a sure way of speeding up production in every depart- 
ment. Operating costs are cut all along the line... a big help in meeting 
today’s keener competition. 

More figuring with less work, in 25 to 40% less time, absolutely accurate, 
no checking back...that’s what the Marchant can mean to you. 


And at a small cost, for here is a full-size standard Marchant Electric 
Calculator for the price of a hand-operated machine! A sturdy, speedy 
electric that banishes 4-o’clock fatigue and prevents error, while enabling 
the operator to turn out twice the amount of figuring as on a hand oper- 
ated calculator. 

True figures instead of complements permit many time-saving short cuts... Keyboard 
check dial gives straight-line easily read figures... Visible proof of each step, no 
refiguring necessary... 

And many other important features that help make this Marchant Calculator the 
low-cost way to absolutely accurate figuring with a big saving in time and work. 
Start now to speed up your entire business with an electric Marchant. Phone the 
local Marchant representative . .. or mail the coupon. 





Adds + Subtracts 
Multiplies + Divides 


Banishes 4-0’clock 
fatigue 









‘alculator 



































@ 17 years building calculators, Y MAIL the cou upon for full information —s. FREE! 
nothing else . . . Electric, hand- \ Marchant Calculating Machine Co. convener teas 
Operated and portable models Dept. 190, Oakland, California MAR-069 


Please send me full information about the low-priced 
Marchant Standard Electric Calculator 


sone ' 
won “¢g) Name Firm 


Address City and State 


as low as $195, 


SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES 
THE WORLD OVER 














When writing to MarcHant Catcucatinc MacuiIne CoMPANY please mention Nation’s Business 
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A Poor Wa 
to Save Money 


The man who hides his money in a teapot | 


actually loses! He loses interest as well as 
safety. 

The business man who relies on mopping 
to keep floors clean also loses. Mopping won't 
get floors clean. And it takes twice as long 
to mop partly clean as it does for the new 
FINNELL Combination Scrubber, Polisher 
and Water Absorber to scrub thoroughly clean. 

In eight representative establishments a 
total investment of $12,000 in FINNELL 
equipment is saving $70,000 annually. A few 
hundred dollars may save you thousands. 
8 sizes—one to fit your needs. 

Write for booklet—stating whether inter- 
ested in the models for business or home use. 
Address FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 411 
East Street, Elkhart, Indiana, or 130 Sparks 
Street, Ottawa, Canada. Branches in London 
and Stockholm. 


FINNELL 


Est.1906 
ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
WAXES + POLISHES + SCRUBS 














Household Mod- 

el, too, Refin- 

ishes, waxes, 

polishes, and 

scrubs— wet 
or dry. 





\ ; — 


This machine scrubs »- 
faster than onecan mop! 
Enables big savingsin 
labor. Write for details. ~~ 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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Gone Wrong!’* John T. Flynn expresses 
the belief that the investment trust is a 
sound idea. He thinks, however, that 
legislation is needed to curb many glar- 
ing abuses. He does not like the secrecy 
under which most of the trusts now 
operate. For example, only those that 
are listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change are required to publish their 
portfolios. Flynn also fears that man- 
agers of investment trusts, by owning 
special stock which gives them control, 
may easily be tempted to use the vast 
sums of capital to promote their own 
selfish interests. 

More than a score of investment 
trusts are mentioned by name. The 
peculiar interlocking features of certain 
groups are traced. It is spicy reading. 


¢ 


| NORMAN DOUGLAS, author of 








“South Wind,” was given a copy of 
“Mother India” some time ago. The 
reading of it made him so angry that 
he determined to write a similar book 
on Western civilization. “Goodbye to 
Western Culture’” is the book. 

I have not read “Mother India,” but 
I assume that it struck Douglas, who 
has visited that country, as quite unfair. 
But unless it was a more effective indict- 
ment of a civilization than this book on 
Western culture, I cannot understand 
why it made Douglas angry. In my 
opinion, “Goodbye to Western Culture” 
is a feeble effort. 

The author is excited about our pro- 
hibitory legislation, our hangings, our 
orphan asylums, our brutal treatment 
of animals, our passport regulations, 
and the bad manners of our customs 
officials. Stupidity and meanness are 


| annoying wherever encountered, but the 
| examples cited by Douglas hardly jus- 
| tify an indictment of a whole civiliza- 


tion. The book, however, is not without 
redeeming qualities. 
“We Europeans,” he says, “have im- 


| proved on the Oriental system of in- 





| 


fanticide. Save for a little amateurish 
overlying and an occasional foetus down 
the lavatory pipe, the custom has grown 
obsolete. We have birth control and 
other tricks that get at the root of the 
matter. Their only drawback—a serious 
one—is that they destroy males and 
females indiscriminately.” 

Douglas points out that polygamy 
thrives in certain parts of the East, a 
man’s income being the only limit to 


| ‘Investment Trusts Gone Wrong! by John 
| 


. Flynn. New Republic, Inc., New 
York. $1. 
“Goodbye to Western Culture, by Norman 


Douglas. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. $3. 
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the number of wives he cares to support 
Western males, he contends, are polyg. 
amists, but their polygamy is practise 
on inexpensive lines and with a mini. 
mum of personal responsibility. 

“Our European rule runs to the effeg 
that a man’s mistresses are to be kept 
by their husbands.” 

In urging young men to go East and 
to “leave behind the frowsy and fidgety 
little hole called Europe,” Douglas con. 
tends: 

“Oriental life engenders self-respect 
and ease of soul. This is what makes 
sensible people homesick for the East. 
That is what we Europeans lack and 
what we need more than anything else: 
they are qualities so rare nowadays that 


most of us have forgotten what they 


mean.” 
Best line in the book: 





“A man who reforms himself has con- 
tributed his full share towards the re. 
formation of his neighbor.” 


¢ 


“ONLY SAPS WORK’” is a lively 
review of dozens of forms of rack- 
eteering. Since some business men are 
the partners of racketeers and many 
more are the victims, I recommend this 
book to those seeking ways to stop pre 
ventable leaks in their bank accounts, 
The author makes the following state- 
ment and I see no reason to doubt it: 

“Tf a business organization or a labor 
union makes a deal with a racketeer, it 
won't be long until the racketeers are 
running the business or the union. In 
other words, it’s harder to ‘muscle’ a 
racketeer out than to keep a racketeer 
from ‘muscling’ in.” 

The author suggests that the anti- 
trust laws are one cause of racketeering. 
Plug-uglies are used to eliminate sense- 
less and ignorant competition. In sev- 
eral large cities, unwelcome price-cutters 
are beaten and bombed out of business 
at the suggestion of established com: 
panies who wish to keep the field profit- 
able for themselves. 

Thieving, arson, bomb throwing, fake 
bankruptcy, and fake fires are well. 
established and well-organized forms of 
racketeering. Fake year books, pro 
grams, and benefits are common. The 
racketeer is in almost everything. There 
is nothing particularly new about him 
or his game. Until prohibition came 
along, he was a shyster and petty 
criminal, living an uncertain economic 
existence. Bootlegging put him in 
funds. Now racketeering is a big busi- 
ness, and getting bigger every day. 


“Only Saps Work, by Courtenay Terrett 
Vanguard Press, New York. $2. 
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oton Rand show you 
W SMALL investments can make 


BIG ECONOMIES... 


There are two major misconceptions 
that Remington Rand meets with. First 
... that although operating economies 
are fine things, it takes a long time to 
feel their benefits. Second... that such 
economies always cost a lot of money 


to put into effect. 


Misconceptions. Both of them. Most 
Remington Rand installations are put 
in to make IMMEDIATE Economies. 
And in answer to the comment “We 
would like to save money but hesitate to 
make a heavy investment,” Remington 
Rand can point to hundreds of small 


cost installations that are actually 


paying for themselves every month. 


Remington Rand does not have to sell 
you this machine or that... this par- 
ticular system or that one. It cannot 
serve you at all if it cannot help you to 
operatemore economically or efficiently. 
Consequently it is free to fit its recom- 


mendations to your needs exactly. 


Jall the Remington Rand man. Consid- 
er him as a member of your own staff. 
Let him study your problem and show 
you how better methods can be paid 
for out of current operation expenses 
and the savings that will follow 


. . . Sometimes in as little as 30 days! 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


Executive offices, Buffalo, New York. 


Sales offices in ail leading cities. 


LIBRARY BUREAU Filing Systems and Indexing Service . . . REMINGTON Typewriters and Accounting Machines . . « INDEX 
VISIBLE ... RAND & KARDEX Visible Records . . . DALTON Adding and Bookkeeping Machines .. . KALAMAZOO AND 
BAKER VAWTER Loose-Leaf Equipment . . . SAFE-CABINET Record Protection Devices . . . POWERS Accounting Machines 


Ran office please mention Nation’s Business 








FORBE. 


Fie 


UNTIL THE 
MILLENNIUM 


SOME day traffic officers will 
have nothing more to mind 
than their own knitting. 
Some day the flaws in human 
nature will vanish as the morn- 
ing dew before the rising sun. 
Some day, but... until the 
millennium— AEtna-ize! 


COAST TO COAST 
SERVICE THROUGH 
20,000 AATNA AGENTS 


“ The Atna Automobile Insurance 
Policy protects you all ways—al- 
ways. No matter where an accident 
may occur or a claim develop, an 
Atnarepresentative is there to look 
out for your interests. Aitna service 
now includes Europe, too. The 
Atna-izer in your community will 
be glad to give you the whole story. 


TAX 


. 





Etna writes practically every form 
of Insurance and Fidelity and Surety 
Bonds! A®tna is the first multiple 
line insurance organization in 
America to pay its policyholders 
one billion dollars. 


Etna Casualty and Surety 
Company 


Etna Life Insurance Company 


Automobile Insurance 
Company 


Standard Fire Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 


ALTNA-IZE 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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" ADE ASSOCIATION Manage- 
ment’”* was developed from the 


courses of lectures given over a 


| period of seven years at the National 


Institute for Commercial and Trade 


Organization Executives. The book is 


probably the most authoritative work 
published in the field. 
However, this volume gives only a 


_general picture of trade association 











| 





| 


management. Detailed and more com- 
prehensive instruction on trade associa- 
tion management is given in the ad- 
vanced courses at the Institute. This 
book is used as a text in the first-year 
trade association course, but is supple- 
mented by lectures. 

The subjects discussed include objec- 
tives, financing, membership building 
and maintenance, committee organiza- 
tion and procedure, office-management 
procedure, conventions and program 
building, collective activities, collection 
and presentation of statistics, associa- 
tion literature, responsibilities, and op- 
portunities of an executive. 


¢ 


THE title, “The Quicksands of the 
City,”” may sound lurid to American 
ears, but the subtitle “and a way 
through for Investors,”’ reveals the book 
for what it is—a most sound and under- 
standable discussion of the pitfalls 
which beset the path of the seeker of 
sound investments. Though written for 
an English audience (an American edi- 
tion is being brought out), the book 
contains much to commend itself to 
American readers, for after all the quick- 
sands of Wall Street and those of the 
City carry their victims to similar un- 
enviable fates. 

“The way through” that Mr. Withers 
sees for the English investor is via the 
investment trust companies—and lest 
his advice be taken too lightly on this 
side of the water in view of the records 
of some American companies carrying 
that name, it may be added that he 
carefully defines just what kind of in- 
vestment trust companies he means. 


¢ 


“INSURANCE: Principles and Prac- 
tices’”* gives an interesting and clear ex- 
position of the intricacies of the insur- 
ance business. The revised edition is 
more comprehensive than the original; 
it also has review questions at the ends 
of the chapters—a change of much 


Z On the Business Bookshelf 


value to those who wish to study it as 
a text. 

The sections treat life insurance, fire 
insurance, compensation insurance, ma- 
rine insurance, title, automobile, credit, 
and other insurance. 


*Trade Association Management. National 
Institute for Commercial and Trade 
Organization Executives, Chicago. 


‘The Quicksands of the City, by Hartley 
Withers. Jonathan Cape, London. 6s, 


“Insurance: Principles and Practices, by 
Robert Riegel and H. J. Lowman. Re- 
vised Edition, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York. 


Recent Books Received 


The St. Lawrence Waterway Project, by 
George Washington Stephens. Louis 
Carrier & Co., Montreal and New 
York, $7.50. 


Harvard Advertising Awards, 1924-1928, 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, George F. Baker Foundation, 
Harvard University. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, $2.50. 


Planning and Control of Public Works, 
report of the committee on recent eco- 
nomic changes of the President’s Con- 
ference on Unemployment. National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Inc, 
New York. 


Why You Win or Lose: The Psychology 
of Speculation, by Fred C. Kelly. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston 
and New York, $2. 


Science of Value: Solving It, by Henry 
Rawie. Williams & Wilkins, Baltimore. 


The Financial Organization of Society, by 
Harold G. Moulton. Third Edition. 
The University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago, $4. 


Greece Today: The Aftermath of the Ref- 
ugee Impact, by Eliot Grinnell Mears. 
Stanford University Press, Stanford 
University, Calif., $5. 


Business Service in Public Libraries of 109 
Large Cities, by Marian C. Manley. 
The Public Library, Newark, N. J. 


Coordinated Motor-Rail-Steamship Trans 
portation, by G. Lloyd Wilson. D. 
Appleton and Company, New York, 
$3.50. 


Legal Aspects of Commercial Letters of 
Credit, by Herman H. Finkelstein. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 
$7.50. 


The Recall of Public Officers, by Frederick 
L. Bird and Frances M. Ryan. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, $4.00. 


Hoosier Rhymes and Readings, by Virgil 
Ray Mullins. The Benton Review 
Shop, Fowler, Ind., $2.00. 
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POSTAL TELEGRAPH 
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STOPS THE LEAKS 
THAT LOWER 
YOUR PROFITS 


Modern business conditions demand 
new efficiency, new operating eco- 
nomics, new care in making and pre- 
serving your business records. 

An Egry System will give you clear, 
accurate records—as many copies as 
desired —of every Manufacturing, 
Wholesale or Retail Business Trans- 
action such as: Purchasing, Receiv- 
ing, Production, Storing, Shipping, 
Billing, Sales (Cash, C Charge or 
O oney Receipts and Pay- 
ments, ‘Exchanges, etc.— literally 
every important operation. 

hy pay your business detail with 

7 Simee, There is one spe- 
mS «cao for your type of busi- 
ness. Its cost is trifling compared with 
the savings it effects. 

May we send you detailed infor- 
mation? Just sign and mail the cou- 


pon today. 
THE 


EGRY 


REGISTER COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Makers of the world’s finest recording 
Register—the EGRY COM-PAK 


SEND THIS COUPON IN TODAY 


Sa Sana nanan ana anaanaaa= 
How do other businesses in my line simplify and 
speed up their routine? Send full information, with- 
out any obligation. 














When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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The Mexican Laborer and You 


(Continued from page 44) 
portance of Mexican immigration as a 
national rather than a localized or sec- 
tional question comes from the realiza- 
tion that the Southwest—California, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Texas and 
southern Colorado—produces annually 
from 300,000 to 500,000 carloads of 
vegetables, truck and fruits, which are 
transported across the continent and 
distributed to all parts of the United 
States. In the production of these veg- 
etables and fruits—estimated to ag- 
gregate about 40 per cent of the nation’s 
supply of these products—the humble 
Mexican immigrant has had an im- 
portant part. 


Helped develop the Southwest 


THE development of the highly in- 
tensified agricultural industry of the 
Southwest has taken place in less than 
two decades, since the coming to this 
country of Mexican immigrants in large 
numbers. This has made it possible to 
a large extent for the average American 
wage earner, as well as the person in 
more affluent circumstances, to have 
these fresh vegetables and fruits on his 
table virtually the year around, no 
matter where he may live. 

The Mexican immigrant in the last 
decade has become an important factor 
in the Southwest’s economic life, prin- 
cipally as a common laborer in agri- 
culture, on the railroads and in the 
mines. He is a natural cowboy and is 
found in numbers on the ranches. He 
has contributed appreciably to the pro- 
ductive wealth and prosperity of that 
section. In sugar-beet culture in certain 
limited areas of the north central 
states the Mexican laborer has taken 
a place of similar relative importance. 
According to reliable estimates, Mex- 
icans constitute from 65 to 85 per cent 
of the common labor used in agriculture 
in the southwestern states. In sugar-beet 
production they perform about 65 per 
cent of the hand work in the fields; on 
18 of the principal western railroads 
they comprise from 54 to 87 per 
cent of the section and extra gangs and 
in the southwest mines about 60 per 
cent of the workers. More than 80 
per cent of the perishable commodities 
produced in the Southwest are handled 
in the field by Mexican farm laborers, 
who also are the dominating labor sup- 
ply in the southwest cotton industry. 


A large proportion of the crops grown 
in the Southwest, and also sugar beets, 
on which Mexicans perform most of 
the common labor, are designated as 
“stoop,” “knee” and “bend” crops, 
These terms indicate the nature of the 
work required in planting, thinning, 
weeding and harvesting them. It js 
work that requires much back bending, 
stooping, kneeling and, in some cases, 
even crawling across the fields on all 
fours, or working in a stooping posture 
all day, day after day, until specific 
operations are completed. Obviously it 
is arduous, tedious, repetitive, monoto- 
nous and exacting work, often requiring 
the laborer to toil in the dirt, dust and 
heat. It must be done out in the sun— 
in the Southwest frequently in temper- 
atures ranging day after day from 100 
up to, in extreme cases, 145 degrees 
in the fields. 

Because of the great variety of crops 
produced, the cropping process contin- 
ues practically the year around in the 
Southwest. Naturally a great deal of 
the work of the agricultural laborers 
there is seasonal, and an immense army 
of casual migratory workers must be 
available to meet the growers’ demands. 

At certain periods of varying extent 
in all parts of this section many casual 
workers are needed in addition to the 
regular farm hands, for planting, 1 
rigating, cultivating and_ harvesting 
various crops. Time is an important 
factor in nearly all these operations. 
Delay of even hours in a ripe-crop 
emergency at harvest time often may 
mean the loss of the farmer’s entire 
year of production efforts and an ag- 
gregate loss of millions of dollars to 
the growers. 


Seasonal workers are needed 


SURVEYS of the common labor needs 
of California agriculture show that the 
slack demand for workers is in Decem- 
ber, January and February; the need 
in March, April, May, June and Noven- 
ber is more than 90 per cent greater 
than in the slack time; the period of 
greatest need is July, August, September 
and October, with nearly three times the 
demand of the slack period. September 
makes the heaviest demand for farm 
labor. Studies of the casual labor needs 
of California agriculture show that its 
requirements for transient or seasonal 
workers (in addition to regular or pel- 
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...and now 
a Diesel engine is 
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paying for itself 


out of the savings it has made possible’ 


UNDREDS of executives can 

sum up their experience in re- 
ducing power costs in the above 
words. These men, realizing the need 
to cut production expense in every 
possible way, turned their attention 
to power costs and learned that they 
had been overlooking a most fruit- 
ful means of bolstering profits. 


You know that Diesel engines are 
used in ships, in submarines, in air- 
planes and for municipal power 
generation. But did you ever con- 
sider the Diesel as a means of cut- 
ting costs in your plant? Neither had 
these other executives... But facts 


An interesting booklet 
describing F-M Diesel 
savings in many indus- 
tries will be sent to exec- 
utives onrequest.Ask for 


Publication No, 3010. 


©A40.50 






about Diesel power convinced them. 
You, too, can learn—without obli- 
gation—just how much Diesel power 
will save over your present costs. 

A Fairbanks-Morse engineer—a 
thoroughly qualified representative 
of America’s largest manufacturer 
of Diesel engines—will survey your 
plant and determine the facts about 
its use of power. He will tell you 
what your power will cost when 
generated by Fairbanks-Morse Die- 
sel engines. By comparing this figure 
with your present costs you can deter- 
mine the savings in dollars and cents. 


In most instances the saving is 


sufficient to pay for the engine in a 
comparatively short time. So defi- 
nitely can this fact be determined 
that Fairbanks-Morse offers a pay- 
ment plan whereby the savings 
become the payments on the engine. 
Certainly the figure must be sub- 
stantial or such an advantageous 
plan could not be offered. 

A letter from you will bring valu- 
able information and an interesting 
booklet about reducing power costs 
with Diesel engines. And, if you wish, 
a Fairbanks- Morse engineer will 
survey your power requirements 
without obligation to you. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago—and 32 principal cities 


FAIRBAN 






MOTORS : 


PUMPS =: 


KS-MORSE 





SCALES 


When writing to Farrpanxs, Morse & Co. or its branch offices please mention Nation’s Business 














DIC TOGRAPH 


INTERIOR TELEPHONES 
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BROADCAST... 


your Instructions to your 
Department Heads 


In a broadcasting station the flick of a key puts a speaker 
“on the air”’—instantly. Touching a key of the 
DICTOGRAPH on your desk gives you radio-fast com- 
munication with any member of your staff. 


With the DICTOGRAPH System or Inter1or TELEPHONES 
installed in your office, your “invisible listeners” are all 
standing by—each at his desk—always ready to listen. 


There is no more need for inter-office visiting to take 
your assistants from their posts. You can talk with one 
man—or a dozen at once. 


You speak quietly toward the sensitive microphone in 
the little cabinet on your desk. Answers come back 
crisply through a clear-toned loud speaker. Your tele- 
phone switchboard is freed from “inside” calls and busi- 
ness is conducted with greater speed and concentration. 


It will take only a few moments to show you DICTO- 
GRAPH in actual operation on your desk—at no obliga- 
tion to you... Consult the telephone directory for our 
address in your city. Or write direct to DICTOGRAPH 
PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 224 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


SYSTEM OF 














Defenders 








of Tomorrow ox 








PON your bank book, your invest- 
ments and your insurance, depends 








the safety of tomorrow. Business wisdom 
therefore demands equal care in placing 
your insurance and depositing or investing 
your funds. 


With strength unquestioned, CENTRAL 
provides the very highest quality of pro- 
tection. CENTRAL’S reputation guarantees 
fair adjustments and prompt payment of 
losses. And the saving effected by CEN- 
TRAL’S dividend (30% since 1921) com- 
mands the interest of every careful buyer. 


| Since 1921 
HAS BEEN 


forms) 7 CrmeNTRAL 


MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
C. A. L. PURMORT, President 
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The 
Centra! Manufacturers’ 
Murua Ausuranes Co. 


Van Weer, 






One 


TUaj INSURANCE AGE Wy 
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meet 





CENTRAL policies are written 
through local agents. Full infor- 
mation, with name of nearest 
representative, on request. 


A GFriendly 
Company 


Home Office: VAN WERT, OHIO 








30% 


Fire, Automobile and Tornado Insurance for Select Risks 
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manent hands) ranges from 27,955 the 


latter part of February to 76,877 work. 
| ers the latter part of September. 


In connection with California’s seq. 
sonal labor demands it is interesting to 
note that of the 136,400 farms in the 
state, 100,000 are of less.than 100 acres, 
and 85,000 are of less than 40 acres 
Eighty per cent of these farms are vir. 
tually one-man propositions except at 


| harvest time, when they require from 


five to possibly 100 casual laborers each 
for a relatively short time. The small 
farmer there is as vitally concerned jn 
having an adequate common labor sup. 
ply as are the big farmers or companies 
that operate extensive industrialized 
tracts. 

It readily may be seen why the em. 
ployment of the agricultural laborer in 
the Southwest under methods now in 
vogue is not continuous in any locality, 
but may be for periods ranging from 
a few days or weeks, to a few months, 
and then the worker must go to another 


| farm, another locality, or possibly to 





another state to market his labor. Con- 
siderable time is spent in seeking and 
traveling to new jobs. The laborer must 
be away from home and family much 
of the time unless he can move his 
family with him on his migrations. 


Mexicans fit into the work 


ALL these difficult aspects of the work 
in southwest agriculture combine to de- 
mand peculiar fitness, adaptability and 
disposition on the part of the workers. 
Some of the uninviting features sur- 
rounding common labor in southwest 
agriculture apply also to maintenance- 
of-way work on southwestern railroads 
which have extensive trackage in the 
arid and semi-arid regions, much of it 
across desert sands, and to the surface 
work required by the southwest mines. 

Apparently the Mexicans are es 
pecially well adapted to the common 
labor tasks required in the Southwest; 
they are fond of outdoor life and rural 
occupations and are accustomed to the 
section’s climatic conditions. They 


| easily enter a nomadic mode of living 


| 


which permits them to meet the season- 
al, migratory demands of southwest 
agriculture, and they remain in farm 
occupations more loyally than other 
groups, the growers say. 

Leaving aside controversial questions 
as to whether Americans can and will 
perform the common labor which the 
Mexicans do in the Southwest and 
whether or not these immigrants are 
displacing American workers in the 
tasks they perform, the fact remains 
that a large and valuable agricultural 
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i business year of 1930. + Within two years, Kansas City has 
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ae set a new pace in industries established, in construction and in ex- 

“on pansion of existing industries. Payrolls have increased many millions 

an of dollars. + In increasing volume the 19 million people served more 

uch | economically from Kansas City than from any other metropolis are 

=" buying from Kansas City wholesalers and manufacturers and not 
from distant markets. + A recent Interstate Commerce Commission 
ruling has abolished the Mississippi River basing line and estab- 
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NE industrial plant is doing it by 
means of a piece of equipment 
which will be exhibited at the National 
Power Show. 
Instances of thiskind occur frequent- 
ly in the plants of alert, progressive, 
wide-awake, modern business men. 


Surely you can afford to invest in 
equipment that will cut the cost of 
your finished product five to ten per- 
cent or more. 

Of course! Then you will join the 
thousands of engineers and execu- 
tives who will spend as much time as 





320m 


Visitors at this great 
National Engineering 
Exposition always find | 
sure-fire methods for beg 
cutting costs by adopt- 


Higher Ef fic iency 


possible that first week 
in December at the 
National Power Show. 





ing the better ways of 


making and _ using 
power. Every existing 


plant can be materially 


9TH NATIONAL EXPOSITION 
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December 1 to 6, Grand Central Palace, New York 


Management International Exposition Company 
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Aiisteces letercnce 


This Mark of Genuine 
Engraving guards against 
disappointing imitations 

















+. REPRINTS of articles in Nation’s Business will be furnished 
in quantities of 100 copies or more at cost of printing. Write 
Nation’s Business, Washington, D. C. 
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| industry has been developed in that 


section, adding appreciably to the wealth 
of the nation as a whole, largely through 
the use of unskilled Mexican labor re. 
ceived through immigration. 

A great majority of the growers and 


| other employers of the section assert that 


the Mexicans are essential, as an ae. 
climated, adaptable common labor sup. 
ply, to the continued progress and 
of the Southwest; that to 


| cut off Mexican seasonal labor, without 


providing a_ satisfactory alternative 
would bring serious interruption to 
their agricultural operations, 
sugar-beet production in the north 
central states as well; that it would 
force the farmers to reduce their acreage. 
or possibly practically abandon produc. 
tion, of the more profitable intensive 
products and compel them to turn to 
growing general farm and field crops 
of which there already is a surplus, and 
that it likely would result in higher cost 
for farm labor and increased transperta- 
tion charges. 


Labor is needed in Southwest 


IT IS further pointed out that a con- 
siderable decrease in production of pres- 
ent crops would mean heavy loss in 
tonnage and revenue to the railroads; 
would cripple industries built up in the 
Southwest as a result of and dependent 
on existing agricultural operations and 
would depreciate land values and in- 
vestments incidental to these operations. 
Injury to the economic activities of this 
large section undoubtedly would be re- 
flected in other parts of the country. 
These are some of the economic dis- 


| advantages which many students of the 





question as well as leaders of the South- 
west predict would result if the supply 
of Mexican common labor was cut off. 
Another result which must be faced, 
and which the average American con- 
sumer probably will appreciate more 
readily, is that, if southwest growers 
are obliged to curtail their production 
of vegetables and fruits or to abandon 
them, a large portion of our people will 
be deprived of an important food sup- 
ply. 

Although the overwhelming propor- 
tion of Mexican immigrants in the 
United States is concentrated in the 


| southwestern and western states, yet in 


recent years they have entered to some 
extent as workers in industry in central, 
northern and eastern states principally 
in steel, metal, packing and automotive 
plants and maintenance-of-way depart- 
ments of railroads. They also may be 
found in smaller numbers in certain 
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Ire difference need 


not be great — 


AN 


to win a game 
or to win a sale! 


ANY a big game is won by a 
single point. And it’s the 
same in selling. Notice, for ex- 
ample, how often a single point of 
difference makes you choose one 
product in preference to another. 
You need not change your prod- 
uct in order to get this edge on 
competition — often an improve- 
ment in packaging will do the 
trick. For, other things being any- 
where near equal, the product that 
is packaged best sells best. 


Modern wrapping methods can 


1. Improve the appearance of a package 
—express quality and distinction. 


2. Make the product yield greater con- 
sumer enjoyment and satisfaction, by 
keeping the goods fresher (extremely 
importantin food-stuffs,tobacco, etc.) 


3. Create sales by displaying the goods 
themselves (transparent wrapping). 
Many modern innovations in 

packaging have been made possible 

by our wrapping machines. Serving 
the majority of America’s package 
goods manufacturers over a long 
period of years, we have developed 
a large line of machines for wrap- 
ping a wide variety of products in 
many different ways. When you 
seek improvements in packaging, 
lower costs, or a way to wrap a new 
product, bring your problem to 
the Package Machinery Company. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


New York 
London: Baker Perkins, Ltd. 


Chicago Los Angeles 


When writing to PacKAGE Macutnery Company please mention Nation’s Business 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPAN: 


Over 150 Million Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 


Y 
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Men who do their. 


best work after 50 
are those who have 


learned to REST... 


RTHUR BRISBANE, famous journalist, says, 
“The greatest loss to the world, and 
especially to America, is that caused by 
the death of men that die too soon. A 


tween fifty and seventy. And if he knows 
how to live wisely, his best thirty years 
may be found between fifty and eighty.” 


Tired nerves and weary bodies need 
rest, particularly during the Winter sea- 
son, when sickness is most prevalent. A 


Winter cruise via Red Star or White Star | 


Lines provides exactly the kind of rest 
that keeps men geared for successful 
endeavor. Medical authorities declare 
that nothing tones up the system so 
thoroughly—and delightfully—as a sea 
voyage. Let us tell you about the splen- 
did winter cruises listed below: 


World Cruise of the Red Star liner Belgen- 
land, most famous globe-circling ship. From 
New York Dec. 15. 133 days. Red Star Line in 
cooperation with American Express Co. $1750 
(up)— including complete shore program. 


Mediterranean—Four de luxe 46-day cruises 
by White Star liners Britannic (new) and 
Adriatic. Jan. 8 and 17, Feb. 26, Mar. 7. 
Covering principal points of tourist interest — 
Algiers, Italy, Greecé, Holy Land, Egypt, etc. 
$695-$750 (up), First Class — $420 Tourist 
Third Cabin, both including shore program. 


wTeO8! OCtam SERVICE 


RED STAR LINE 
WHITE STAR LINE 


international Mercantile Marine Company 
30 Principal Offices in the United States and 


NATION’S 


miscellaneous manufacturing industries 


of this region. 
Accurate figures on the number of 


| Mexican workers and population at 


present in the northern and eastern 


| states—and in other parts of the coun- 
| try as well—will not be available until 


| the racial population statistics of the 


1930 Census are completed. 

In the 1920 Census alien Mexicans 
were recorded in all states and the 
District of Columbia, although there 
were less than ten each in Maine, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire and Rhode Is- 
land. Of the 486,418 foreign-born 
Mexicans then in this country, 86.8 per 
cent were in California, Texas, Arizona 
and New Mexico. These four states, 
with Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma, 
Illinois, Missouri, New York, Iowa and 
Nebraska, domiciled 96.5 per cent of 
all the alien Mexicans here in 1920. 

In an effort to arrive at some idea of 
the distribution of Mexican immigrants 
in the United States, Dr. Manuel Gamio 
recently made studies of postal money 
orders sent by Mexicans in this country 


| to their relatives in Mexico. His studies 
man's best work should be done be- | 


revealed that, during January and July 
in the period 1920 to 1928, inclusive, 
Mexicans sent postal money orders to 
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their homeland from every state, from 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii and Porto Rico. 

The 1930 census figures will be neces. 
sary to determine exactly what change 
in numbers and percentages have og. 
curred since 1920, but it seems safe ty 
assert that at present some Mexican jm. 
migrants will be found in every state 


Becoming a national question 


THUS certain social, and possibly 
economic phases of Mexican immigra. 
tion are being brought more closely to 
the attention of our people in nearly al] 
of the states, emphasizing the national 
scope of this question. Its bearing op 


our international relationships is an. | 


other aspect of the subject which is of 
nation-wide concern. All the different 
phases of the issue indicate the need for 
intelligent and unprejudiced consider. 
ation of Mexican immigration. 

In considering the question they 
should not forget the fact that, to a large 
extent, the American people are indebt- 
ed to the sweat and brawn and industry 
of the swarthy immigrants from across 
our southern border for a considerable 
part of our essential vitamin supply. 








| Quit My White-Collar Position 


(Continued from page 48) 
cusing specific members loudly and 


_ heartily backing my accusations with 
| facts and figures that I could get me- 
chanics when wanted; that a press didn’t 


stay down half the day, maintenance 
work was done promptly, improved tools 


| and gauges were provided on requisition 


Canada. Main Office, No. 1 Broadway, New York | 
thinking and my treatment of things. 


City. Authorized agents everywhere. 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 


and other things done that went toward 
running a department easily and effi- 
ciently. 

All of this is now in my bouquet of 
memories and I’m not an old man yet 
by a darn sight. I’m back in the main 
office at a nice shiny desk with a stenog- 
rapher. Moreover, the original scene of 
my operations having been merged, I 
have ridden that also. The operation 
wasn’t painful; in fact, I welcomed it, 
for the company is now one of the big- 
gest in the field and my chances that 
much better. By having had the oppor- 
tunity in the factory I won recognition 
from the management. It wasn’t so much 
me as it was the chance existing. 

That is the factory—stand on both 
feet and do your stuff! 

The factory changed my way of 


It gave me a thoroughness, the ability 
to think quickly and correctly, to meet 
emergencies and develop caution when 
needed. Before starting a job you were 
sure that it was right and what you 
made would be right. After playing with 
thousandths of an inch you didn’t say, 
“Oh, that will do.” 

Spoiled goods point accusing fingers 
at those responsible and it is a mighty 
long time before the red figures disap- 
pear or the memory of them from your 
mind either. You become a little bit 
more careful of the other fellow’s money, 
too. When you are bothered every day 
by requests for increases in rates from 
workers, your job sets its value and you 
know that to make more you, yourself, 
will have to show the way. 

Obviously, a great many of us will 
have to work for a living, and more of 
us as the world grows older. The sooner 
we realize it and get started the better 
off we will be. Lacking genius, as many 
of us are, we will find that, in the fae 
tory, honest effort, plus real work, will 
bring the desired results, not only from 
a monetary standpoint, but by proving 
to ourselves that we can—and have! 
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We Put Four Billion into a Rat Hole 


(Continued from page 27) 

may be compared to the change in the 
real estate title business more than forty 
years ago. The buyer of a New York 
lot then found it necessary to employ 
a lawyer to trace his title. The lawyer 
hired tracers. Some of the tracers were 
very good men indeed. 

More than one of the most eminent 
men at New York’s bar today procured 
their adolescent cakes and ale by finding 
the flaws in patrons’ papers. Other 
tracers were not so good. They were 
capable, no doubt, but not always re- 
liable. If it later developed that they had 
overlooked the weak spot in a client’s 
title there was very little that could be 
done about it. 

It would have been possible, of 
course, for the client to sue the lawyer. 
I have searched the records diligently 
and I have failed to find evidence that 
any client anywhere ever procured any 
considerable amount of nutriment by 
suing a lawyer. 

The situation was not satisfactory. 
It is true that some able firms of lawyers 
were doing a tremendous business in 
title searching but it was felt that some- 
thing more might be done. Clarence 
Kelsey had an inspiration. He formed 
a title guarantee company and made 
records of the titles of every plot in the 
city. Back of the company he estab- 
lished a large, handsome fund that act- 
ually guaranteed. When his company 
said that a title was good it was good. 
There has never been any debate about 
that. The corporate methods and guar- 
antee were efficient. 

The title searching lawyers did not 
like it. Not being an unreasonable per- 
son I do not find any convincing reason 
why they should have liked it. Their 
business was being lessened by the sheer 
efficiency and certainty of corporate or- 
ganization. Eventually their businesses 
would be destroyed. They battled with 
Mr. Kelsey’s company in every way 
they knew. They were certain that an- 
other bulwark of liberty was being torn 
down. 

Some of the searchers—the more 
alcoholic of them—fought hand to fist 
battles in the record rooms with the 
Kelsey searchers. It required legislative 
action before the title guarantee com- 
pany and the title guarantee companies 
that followed the first one could gain 
access to the records. 


No one would now go back to the 
old plan, not even the lawyers. The 
speed, surety and certainty of the title 
guarantee companies have simply ex- 
punged the old methods. 

It seems reasonably sure to the out- 
sider that the thorough organization and 
power and strength of the great corpora- 
tion which is accepting the receiverships 
of the Southern District of New York 
as they are ordered by the courts will 
ultimately have a similar effect in clear- 
ing up this situation. 


The old-time custodians 


A PERMANENT staff was built up by 
the Irving Trust Company. The individ- 
ual receivers sometimes employed as 
custodians broken-down friends, fathers- 
in-law, such elder brothers as could keep 
awake, and the husband of the keeper 
of the boarding house at which the rising 
lawyer was once sure of credit. Judge 
Knox once issued an order that the 
hangers-on who crowded court corridors 
waiting for the news of a receivership 
should not be employed. 

“An appointment,” he said, “was the 
signal for a rush to the telephone.” 

Men of good character and experience 
were employed and fair salaries were 
paid. It was possible to get men of the 
type desired because the positions were 
permanent. A watchman—to speak of 
a single class of employees by way of 
example—is no longer a dependent on 
odd jobs. He knows that he is a steady 
man. 

When a receivership comes to the 
Irving Trust Company a considerable, 
but on the whole a simple machinery 
is set in motion. Every possible contin- 
gency is guarded against. In one instance 
it became evident, as soon as the experts 
of the Trust Company had analyzed the 
situation, that the only hope for the 
creditors was to remove the old manage- 
ment. Then the business should be kept 
in operation until it could be sold as a 
whole. This meant incurring obligations 
of more than $50,000. 

“And,” said a gentleman conversant 
with the situation “we must bend all 
our energies to finding buyers.” 

Mark the sequence of events. 

The experts reported on Saturday 
morning. The decision was reached 
Saturday afternoon. Over Sunday the 
new management, consisting of recog- 


nized leaders in the field, was found. 
The Trust Company had the innumer- 
able business and professional contacts 
which went to the finding. An individual 
receiver would have lacked the prestige 
with which to bait his net and the wide- 
flung net in which to gather them. Mon- 
day morning the new managers were in 
and the old managers were out. 

Meanwhile a sales plan had been 
made and launched. In three weeks, 
more than 100 men and organizations 
had been approached with offers. The 
accountants and appraisers had been 
through the company’s business with 
lanterns. The men who ultimately bid 
for the property were informed of every 
phase. They knew what stock was on 
hand, what it cost, what it was worth, 
what were the prospects of sale, the cost 
indices, the market needs. 

“We sold that property,” said the 
official previously quoted, “for a price 
which will net 95 cents on the dollar 
for more than one-half million of credi- 
tor claims. The creditors told us at the 
outset that ten cents on the dollar was 
the most they could possibly expect.” 

The moment that a receivership is 
reported certain things are done auto- 
matically and at once. The mail is taken 
over, the premises are locked with new 
locks, the books and records are taken, 
the insurance situation is investigated 
and, if need be, more insurance placed. 
The bankrupt’s banks are warned, an 
inventory taken, the bankrupt and all 
employees are interviewed, inquiries are 
made of neighbors and the police as to 
the possible removal of assets, the rent 
is stopped when possible, merchandise 
out on consignment is hunted down... . 
These things are done in 72 hours at the 
furthest and done competently. 

The money we should pay to John 
Smith would do him no good. His credi- 
tors seem distant, vague and impersonal 
to us. Our moral standards, however, 
improve when a trust company handles 
poor John’s affairs. 


A constant record kept 


WHEN the assets were grouped the old- 
style receiver sometimes did not know 
where to go to sell them. The Irving 
Trust Company has a huge card index 
filled with the names of buyers in every 
line and subline. Incoming receiver- 
ships are entered in order of arrival in 
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e-Free 
eration 





The installation consists of 7-100 
HP drives connecting motors to 
Wire Drawing Frames. Motor 
speed 700 RPM, driven speed 
129 RPM, 48" centers and 1-150 
HP drive connecting motor to 
rod frame, motor speed 590 RPM, : 
driven speed 78 RPM, 60” centers. Ez 





HE Dominion Iron & Steel 
Company, Ltd., Sidney, Nova 
Scotia,are more than satisfied 

with the nineteen years of steady 
trouble-free operation given by 
their Morse Silent Chain Drives. 
Their interesting letter appears 
above. 


Reports of service like this are 
received frequently from firms in 
wide and varied lines of business. 
For Morse Silent Chain Drives 











are built to give smooth, low-cost 
operation under the most stren- 
uous conditions. They are easily 
applied, require very little atten- 
tion, and function silently and 
smoothly year after year. 


Let Morse engineers show you 
how easily you can obtain this 
superior service. Your request 
for a Morse engineer to call 
will place you under no obli- 
gation whatsoever. 


MORSE CHAIN Co., ITHACA, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of Morse Silent Chain Drives, 
Flexible Couplings and Chain Speed Reducers 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





MORSE 





ls ae DRIVES 
’ ala <a-(a ~~ (4 a fe \G. 4 


When writing to Morse Cuan Co. please mention Nation’s Business 


ARS of 


| great ledgers on the pages of which are 
printed queries. Certain things shoul 
happen to each case at approximately q 
certain time. The bankruptcies moy 
| along a production line like a Ford ca 
in the making. Under the old system 
cases were actually forgotten. They are 
being brought to light now. Colond 
Donovan reported that, except in no. 
asset cases: 

“The average case took nearly two 
years to wind up and many took two, 
three and even six years.” 

Here, also, is a remarkable fact. 

Some one knows precisely the status 
of John Smith’s bankruptcy each day, 

And that some one can be found. You, 
I, all of us have had our fun finding the 
men who knew. We would ask the tele. 
phone girl, “I want to find out some 
| thing about John Smith’s case.” 

The telephone girl would say: 

“Miss Triff does not work here any 
more. 

But if you were to telephone the 
Irving Trust Company about John 
Smith’s case the telephone girl would 
run through the pages of a card index: 

“You should talk to Mr. Jones.” 

Mr. Jones is the man who knows. He 
and his associates have all the John 
Smith facts at their finger tips. This 
complete care and knowledge explains 
why the gross proceeds of 535 auction 
sales actually exceeded the appraised 
value by almost two per cent. 

The Irving’s specialists advertised 
and swept and dusted and moved 
around and fumigated a stock of an- 
tiques. The creditors had looked gladly 
forward to a possible 50 per cent. They 

got the full 100 per cent and there was 


another 100 per cent for a dividend to | 


the man who thought he was bankrupt. 


Receivers generally low-paid 


MUCH is to be done, of course, in pet 
fecting the system. There is not a state 
in the Union in which a receiver is paid 
enough to make it worth a competent 
individual’s time to take a single re 
ceivership; unless it is a very great one. 
Yet the little ones are as important, 
at least morally, as the great ones. It 
may be doubted if the Irving Trust Com- 
pany’s fees pay for the organization re 
quired. That may be corrected in time 

But the collateral and intangible profit 
is worth while, not only to the Irving 
Trust Company but to the business com 
munity. Creditors are learning that C0 
operation pays, instead of regarding all 
bankruptcy affairs with a dull despaif. 
So much has been done that it is likely 
that more will be done. An example is 
being set. 
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The business Red Cross eall 


is all year ’round 








| headlines, frantic telephone 
and telegraph pleas speed the Red Cross 
to action—be it flood or earthquake, 
tornado or fire. A vast corps of trained 
leaders and countless volunteers are con- 
stantly ready to meet any emergency. 





To raise funds for this vital “prepara- 
tion,” the American Red Cross, once a 
year, calls for contributions from all 
over the country. Its program deserves 
support for it is a sound means of assur- 
ing financial aid where it is most needed 
—without putting the whole burden on 
already stricken people. 


Property insurance is the Red Cross of 
business. It, too, is a contribution by 
people from thousands of communities 
to one central fund. It, too, is a method 
by which a group contributes to mutual 
relief in case of emergency. It main- 
tains a trained staff of experts in fire 
prevention, courteous adjusters, and 
willing, sympathetic claim departments. 





Every hour of every day, the world 
around, we are relieving distress 


The business Red Cross call is all year 
round. Your property insurance for 
home or business should be kept up-to- 
date. At regular intervals your policies 
should be checked so that you may 
know you have adequate coverage ; so 
that you may know that in case of emer- 
gency or disaster you will be fully pro- 
tected against financial loss. 

An Agricultural agent near you will be 
glad to advise—without obligation—on 
new policies and complete coverage for 
your requirements. 


+’ 
griculta ur 
pura Compan, 


When writing to AGRICULTURAL INSURANCE Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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You can obtain 
Agricultural Policies 
for all coverages such as: 


FIRE - PARCEL POST 
AUTOMOBILE - MARINE 
USE AND OCCUPANCY 
RENT AND LEASEHOLD 
WINDSTORM «~ FLOATERS 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
REGISTERED MAIL 
TRANSIT - EARTHQUAKE 
TOURISTS’ BAGGAGE 
EXPLOSION AND RIOT 
AIRCRAFT DAMAGE 


<<< «<< <<>> >> >> >> > 
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lt tooka SCIENTIST... 


to perfect Radiator Furniture 
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ORKING in close collabo- 

ration with expert heat- 
ing and ventilating engineers, 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Com- 
pany has perfected a shield that is decorative and scien- 
tifically correct, yet adjustable. Wissco Telescopic Shields 
are never abandoned because they are quickly and easily 
adjusted to fit various radiator sizes. 








They make every part of the room 
a by nanan a dis- | WICKWIRE SPENCER 
tributing air currents and by proper a 
ae a Min tains. | MAKES UNIFORM 
humidification. They prevent smudge 
Pity Wire of all kinds 
from accumulating on walls, drapes || Wis Rete 
and ceilings. Wissco Telescopic || Wire’ Reinforcing Fabric 
Shields are obtainable in all colors |, Clinton Wire Lath 
and wood grain effects. The design, || G pt neg —s 
. . | ire WUlot 
construction and finish are of the || Wire epee oe 
same high standard as all products |, adie Eieli Paneer 
manufactured by this Company. Wire Springs & Specialties 
Wire Conveyor Belts 
Perforated Metal Grilles 
WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL CO. Perforated Metal 
‘ . . 7 , ~s Perforated Centrifugal 
43-49 East 42nd Street, New York City aha 
Worcester Chicago Los Angeles Wissco Card-Clothing 
Buffalo San Francisco Seattle Wissco Radiator Furniture 
Cleveland Portland | 





















wrnheE P\‘RonduUcTs 


When writing to Wickwitre Spencer STEEL Co. please mention Nation’s Business 


SPENCER) 


Business Studies 
Its Problems 


IRECTORS and committeeme, 
of the United States Chambe 
of Commerce met at the Cham. 
ber’s headquarters in Washing. 
ton, D. C., September 18-20. The 
meeting was called, in the words of 
| President William Butterworth, for the 
| purpose of a frank examination and 
study of the most pressing problems 
which face the business community, 
Problems arising in finance, many 
facture, agriculture, distribution, taxa. 
tion, insurance, natural resources 
production and other branches of in. 
dustry and trade were surveyed. Studies 
of important trends in these fields were 
inaugurated in many cases by the va- 
rious committees and gathering of in. 
formation bearing on a number of 
questions of economic policy was under- 
taken. 
Actions taken by the directors in. 
cluded election of Mr. Junius P. Fish- 


represent Election District III for the 
unexpired term of Mr. William M. 
Wiley, Sharples, W. Va., a vacancy 
occasioned by Mr. Wiley’s elevation to 
vice president. The place of the next 
directors’ meeting, November 21-22, 
was changed from Washington to At 
lanta, Ga. 


Marketing problems studied 


THE attention of the Agricultural Ser- 
vice Committee was directed principally 
toward changes in the size of farms as 
productive units and the more effective 
direction and control of commodity pro- 
duction. Terminal and _ intermediate 
grain storage facilities, producer-distrib- 
utor cooperation and other aspects of 
| the marketing problem were also con- 
| sidered. 

| A three-fold program was adopted by 
'the Domestic Distribution Committee 
under which the National Chamber’ 
| Domestic Distribution Department will 
serve as a clearing house for informa- 
tion relating to distribution. The first 
part of the plan calls for intensive 
cooperation with small retailers in the 
furtherance of modern merchandising 
methods, the Department to make 
available through local chambers it 
formation designed to eliminate ut 
necessary losses. The second part of the 
program provides for the development 
of a better understanding of distribi- 








burn, Roanoke, Va., as a director to | 
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A} 
ENGINEERING 





ACHIEVEMENT 
that won 


aa dovelip 
for 


LORAIN 
MACHINES 


Six years ago, something happened in the material 
handling and excavating industry. The old method 
of judging the ruggedness of a power shovel or 
erane by its weight, beeame obsolete. A new 
design, developed by Thew, substituted sim- 





plicity for bulk and tonnage. 


This design, the Thew Center Drive, applies the 
power directly to the required operations. It 
eliminates the extra shafts and gears that eat 
up power. It has fewer moving parts to wear. 


Every Lorain machine—shovel, locomotive 
erane, crawler erane, clamshell, dragline, 
backdigger or skimmer seoop—is built to the 
Center Drive design on a mass production basis, 
offering a value that has won preference for 
Lorain machines the world over, a value you 
eannot afford to overlook in the selection of 
a material handling or excavating machine. 


THE THEW SHOVEL COMPANY 
Lorain, Ohio 


of Builders of material handling and 


excavating machines since 1895 Cc 
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The 


locomotive crane 


that switches cars, 

loads and unloads 

heavy or bulky 
materials; 




















The 


crawler crane 


mounted on a 
2-Speed Center 
Drive Crawler that 
travels anywhere; 




















The shovel 


with tremendous 
power that can be 
concentrated di- 
rectly to any one 
motion — hoist, 
swing or crowd; 

















The clamshell 


that can travel to- 
ward theunloading 
point while it also 
hoists and swings; 

















The backdigger 


that digs deep 
below the ground 
level, with hair- 
line control of 
the dipper; 








The dragline 
that tosses the 
bucket out and 
drags in the load; 























The 


skimmer scoop 


that levels the 
grades. 








THEW LORAIN 


When writing to THe THew Snover Company please mention Nation's Business 
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A resolution by the Foreign Com. STE! 


| merce Committee urged American com. 


Vary So Much . . . 








The essentials in producing this radio cab- 
inet were interchangeability of parts to save 
assembly time, and attractive 
G. P. & F. engineers found a way to com- 
two successfully and 


appearance. 


bine these elements 


economically. 





\ HEN quotations on metal stamp- 
ings vary considerably, experienced 

buyers do find out the reason for the 

difference before placing the order. 


Often it is found that the blueprint 
submitted is made up with a casting 
in mind, or with features which are not 
practicable, or without specific toler- 
ances indicated. Naturally, such blue- 
prints are interpreted differently by the 
various bidders, which reflects in the 
quotations. 


In securing bids all of these factors 
should be taken into account, especially 
the correct indication of tolerance re- 
quirements, as tolerances affect the piece 
price very materially. This procedure 
provides a definite basis for all bidders 
to work on, and prevents trouble later on. 


The final consideration is the stamping ex- 





| panies having representatives in foreign 
countries actively to support American 
| chambers of commerce abroad. The 
directors decided to submit the resoly. 
tion to the next Annual Meeting. This 
Committee also approved the appoint. 
| ment of a subcommittee to make a 
study of the statistics of “exports by 
states,” now published by the Bureay 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 


_ and the extent of the use of these statis. | 


tics by commercial organizations and 
business institutions. 

The Committee on Manufacture up. 
dertook further study of employment, 
with special regard to experiences of 
manufacturers who have developed or 
are developing effective methods of 
stabilization in their own businesses. 


perience of the bidders. G. P. & F., this year | 


celebrating its fiftieth anniversary, has the 
background necessary to appreciate 
problems involved in practically every kind 
of light weight and medium stamping. Thus, 
in addition to quoting intelligently, G. P. & F. 
is able to offer suggestions that often not 
only improve the design but lower production 
cost as well. 

Why not consult G. P. & F. 
and quotations ? 


for suggestions 


Geuper, PaescHKe & Frey Co. 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities in All 
*arts of the Country 


1371 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
































_ Chambers work on tax problems 


the | 


| POSSIBLE steps looking toward elim- 
ination of interstate double taxation 


of interstate business enterprises were | 
discussed by the Committee on State | 


and Local Taxation and Expenditures. 
Final revision of a report identifying 
| standards of real property was also 
made. The rapid growth of the volume 
of property foreclosed for taxes and 
| economies which might be effected by 








consolidation of overlapping and coet- Wh. 
| tensive taxing and spending units were 

| among other topics discussed. Reports sub 
_to the Committee disclosed that 600 Ne 
| chambers of commerce are now actively | 
| at work on local taxation problems. _ — stee 
| The directors voted that the Civic autl 
| Development Committee suspend ac: 

tivities regarding simplification and geo 


efficiency in the administrative side of 
the Federal Government until such time 
as the executive officers of the Chamber 


his 
skil 


35.00 for a Pi ould dem tabs 
— uld deem it advisable to appoint the mal 

ora icture | special committee authorized by the pe 
| Board to carry on this work. ¥ 

Nation’s BustNess wants business clerks and customers present. A | Pursuant to the recommendation of acc 


photographs of a generation ago for 
reproduction. Photographs taken be- 
fore the age of mass production and 
chain stores. Photographs of the 
horse and buggy era... in industry. 

Five dollars will be paid for each 
one used. And, if you wish, your orig- 
inal will be returned, undamaged. 

Action pictures are particularly 
desired. The interior of a store, with 


NATION’S 


and firm name, 


BUSINESS e Fashington, D. C. 


machine shop or factory, with work 
in progress. A business office of 
1900, with the staff on duty. 
Such photographs are found in 
private collections and old family 
Full 


should 


details of the scene 
be forwarded with 
. . kind of business 
identification of in- 
dividuals, date, etc. 


albums. 
shown 
each picture . 
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| the Transportation and Communica- 
| tions Committee, the appointment of a 
special committee to study and report 
on the regulation of electrical communi- 
cations was postponed. The subject was 
| dropped from the program of activities 
| for the time being. The Committee's 
recommendation for the calling of a 
conference of interested parties this fall 
| on The Hague rules concerning uniform 
| bills of lading was also adopted. 
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NEWALOY SHEETS 


(OF NIROSTA METAL... 
A CHROMIUM-NICKEL STEEL) 


AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 
ENAMELING SHEETS 
STEEL FURNITURE SHEETS 


"1 MoO — 
Ve 







-..- AND THE MAN WHO 
. THE 
NEWSTEEL ENGINEER 


BELONGS IN IT.. 


When the steel sheet for your product is the 
subject for discussion, reserve a place for the 
Newsteel Engineer. No matter what type of 
steel sheets you require, he can contribute 
authoritative information that will be advanta- 
geous in many ways. His thorough knowledge, 
his wide and varied experience, his accurate 
skill, enables him to render opinions and to 
make suggestions of vital worth—and what he 
says and does is based on practical facts and 
accomplishments—not theory alone. 


His aid extends far beyond mere improve- 












ment of sheet quality. Reduction in produc- 
tion costs through easier, more successful 
drawing, bending, punching results; less waste 
material; minimum scrap losses; less costly 
finishing—these are some of the substantial 
benefits manufacturers have gained by calling 
in the Newsteel Engineer to their sheet steel 
conferences. He is at your service whenever 
you say—get in touch with him. 

THE NEWTON STEEL CO., YOUNGSTOWN, O. 

Boston Chicago Cleveland Detroit Grand Rapids 


Indianapolis New York St. Louis 
PLANTS AT NEWTON FALLS, OHIO, AND MONROE. MICHIGAN 


NEWCTEEL 


THE ENGINEERED JSTEEL SHEET 


When writing to THe Newton Steet Co. please 


se mention Nation’s Business 


& 
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CON FERENCE 











Thanks to” 


SHAKEPROOF 


Lock Washers 


ACUUM Cleaners must be 
built to stand the hardest 
kind of wear. They are con- 
stantly exposed to intense 





Type 12 
Internal 


vibration and therefore require 
an efficient locking method to 
hold each nut and screw abso- 
lutely tight. 


Shakeproof Lock Washers have 
won the approval of practically 


. 


O 


Type 11 


External ¢Vety leading Vacuum Cleaner 


manufacturer. Exhaustive tests 
have proved without a doubt 
that the multiple locking prin- 
ciple of Shakeproof provides 
the greatest possible protection 
and prevents costly trouble at 


Type 15 its source. 


Countersunk 





Perhaps your product needs | 


Shakeproof Lock Washers, too. 
A test in your own shop will 


Type 20 
Locking 
Terminals 


quickly show how they im- 


roduction —an - 
U.S, Patents P oO and reduce cus 
1,4 56 4 . . 
l'eoa'122 «©96 tomer complaints toa minimum. 
1,697, "954 
Other patents 
pending 
Foreign Patents 


SHAKEPROOF 
Lock Washer Company 


Pa {Division of Ulinois Tool Works} 
It 


Write for free samples Today! 






2537 N. Keeler Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
5 the Twisted Teeth that 


writing please mention Nation’s Business 


When 


| gional competition is imperative. 


prove performance —speed up | 
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Efficiency—the Soundest 


Form of Farm Relief 


(Continued from page 31) 
can be done to meet the so-called sur- 


| plus problems that may result from in- 
| creased output per farmer? These are 
| practical questions. 


One way to lower cost in farming is 
for each agricultural region to produce 


| what its soil, climate, topography and 
| location best fit it to produce. This does 


not mean one-crop farming except per- 
haps in limited areas. It does mean in- 
creased emphasis on that type of farm- 
ing best suited to the locality. This 
would be to take a leaf out of the ex- 
perience of industry. 

Efficiency in industrial production 
demands the location of industries ac- 
cording to comparative advantages. 

Pittsburgh, Gary, and Birmingham 
are centers of steel production largely 
because they possess certain natural ad- 
vantages with respect to ore, coal and 
transportation. 

In agriculture it is fully as necessary 
as in industry to develop types of farm- 
ing according to comparative advan- 
tages offered by various regions. 


The battle in the Cotton Belt 


MUCH remains to be done to show for 
each region the practical possibilities of 
adjustment. The new technique in cot- 
ton production in the western part of 
the Cotton Belt where acreage has ex- 
panded greatly under the stimuli of 
machine processes and of comparative 
freedom from the boll weevil has re- 
sulted in serious competition for the old 
areas. One of the advantages of the cot- 
ton land in these western areas is that it 
requires practically no fertilizer while 
nearly all the cotton land in the South- 
east must be fertilized. 

Adjustment to meet such severe re- 
In 
many areas of the Southeast something 
must be done to save rural civilization, 
for the economic basis of it is in danger 
| of slipping away. In all probability, the 
| old system of small cotton farms must 
give way to larger units by consolida- 
tion of two or more small farms. A dif- 
ferent cropping system is _ needed, 
probably including cotton as the main 
cash crop with new combinations of 


| crops and live stock and new rotation 
| to help build up soil fertility. 


Some of the land in the old Cotton 


Belt may be too poor for cultivation of 
any kind. Such land should be put back 
into forest wherever possible, or into 
other nonfarming uses. This would 
mean the use of public money to ae. 
quire land, readjustment in state and 
local taxation to fit the nonfarming 
uses of land, and to support schools, 
roads and other essential community 
enterprises, even in areas where some of 
the land now in farms would have to be 
set aside for other purposes. 


A wise use of money and effort 


THIS, I believe, would be money and 
effort well invested, not in hazardous 
experiments, but for the conservation 
of land resources and for making agri- 
culture more prosperous on the better 
land that would remain in farms. 

It would take many years to work 
out a policy of regional adjustment in 
farming but the time certainly has come 
to emphasize the fact that the farm prob- 
lem cannot be solved overnight. In fact, 
adjustment is never quite finished be- 
cause the technique of production, com- 
petition between areas and many other 
economic facts and forces are changing 
all the time. 

In any plan of adjustment, the human 
factor must not be neglected. All farm- 
ers cannot manage large farms success- 
fully any more than all men can be 
captains of industry. In agriculture, as 
in industry, it is important that men 
of capacity and leadership should find 
scope and opportunity. The able man 
on the better land, producing the things 
the land and the region are best suited 
to produce, and operating a farm com- 
mensurate in size with his ability as a 
farmer—these are the combinations 
that in my opinion stand the best chance 
of making agriculture prosperous. 

This does not mean gigantic corpora- 
tions to run American agriculture, al- 
though corporation farming may suc 
ceed here and there. It probably means 
larger family farms in most sections, 
with more machinery and perhaps in 
some cases more hired labor per farm. 
This need not necessarily be a disad- 
vantage to anyone, not even to the hired 
farm laborer. Compared with the way 
tenants and some small owners live to- 
day, especially in the more _ serious 
“poverty areas” of American agricul- 
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> MARILLO is the undisputed distribution hub of the 
P 
etter fastest growing, important market in the United 
States today. In ten years, population of this new trade 
work empire has increased 121 per cent to the present 618,367. 
nt in . P , 
conti In 1929, Amarillo’s 123 wholesalers developed a vol- 
Drob- ume of $151,611,959. Competitive cities are 221 to 464 
fact miles distant. Rail lines join with 211 freight trucks to 
i Res provide overnight delivery to all points within 200 miles. 
pe j Railroads alone, with 102 miles of trackage in the city, 
thes , originate 45 package and eight express cars daily. 
ging This wholesale volume will double again quickly. For 
in the trade territory, 289 miles of new rail lines are under 
man construction, 483 more miles are already authorized, and 
arm- 330 miles have just been applied for. Highway improve- 
cess- ments costing $6,140,000 are scheduled immediately, and 
n be truck lines will follow quickly. Two hundred thousand 
e, as acres of raw land go into cultivation annually. 
mea Such facts as these, easily verified, have caused scores 
find “ 
n of manufacturers and other national concerns to locate 
man branch houses, sales or district offices, warehouse stocks, 
ngs and representatives at Amarillo, especially in the last few 
ited years. If the list does not include you, it is probable that 
ae you should analyze the city and its trade territory again 
as $ at this time. 
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ments of = avy pieces. 
One man with a trucks 
can do it all. 
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ture, I believe that hired laborers on 
well-managed farms of economic size, 
under a system which would provide 
them with adequate housing, a garden 
plot, and employment under direction 
of an able manager, may live in greater 
security, support their families better 
and give their children better opportuni. 
ties. There always must be a chance for 
the more able ones to advance to farm 
ownership or to other positions of re. 
sponsibility. 

Regional competition is bound to 
force adjustment sooner or later, but 
the change might be made with far less 
loss and suffering to farmers if deter. 
mined effort were made to find out what 
system of farming is best for each area, 
and to help bring about the desired 
change and an orderly retreat of farm- 


| ing from land that is too poor to yield 


a radiidy « nvailable 


F YOUR business is faced 

with declining prices and 
keener competition, you need 
lower costs—and you need them 
quick. 

Perhaps electric trucks— 
more economical handling of 
materials is your solution. Hun- 
dreds of plants where Elwell- 
Parker Electrics are in oper- 
ation, are saving from $400 to 
$1200 per truck each month. 


And savings become effective 
immediately. 





ELWELL-PARKER 
ST. CLAIR AVENUE 


THE 
4251 





Tiwell 


Designers and Builders of Electric Industrial 


Elwell-Parkers operate along the 
same aisles as hand trucks... 
supplementing 


present equip- 


ment... always setting a faster 


And 


speed is sometimes more impor- 


pace for the entire system. 


tant than capacity. With practi- 
cally no charge you could put 
Elwell-Parkers in your plant to- 


Your 


week would begin to show wel- 


morrow. cost sheets next 
come reductions. Larger loads. 
Fewer trips. Less time for moving 
materials. No lost time due to 
delays in material movement. All 
these result in cash savings that 
will immediately affect your costs. 


Elwell-Parker 


Field Engineer is keyed for ac- 


Your nearest 
tion. Call him. Get his recommen- 


dations. Or write direct. 


ELECTRIC 
SHIPon 
SKIDS 


COMPANY 


CLEVELAND OHIO 


-Parker 


Trucks, Tractors and Cranes for 24 Years 


When writing to Tue Erwevi-Park 


ek Evectric Company please mention J 


Nation’s Business 





a decent living. 


Lowering production costs 


A PROMISING experiment is going on 
in Montana, under the leadership of 
M. L. Wilson, in the Fairway Farms 
Corporation, not in corporation farm- 
ing, but in ownership and operation of 
one-family farms with the size and or- 
ganization that will turn out low-cost 
products. Here are a few lessons in that 


effective but hitherto unpopular form 


of “farm relief’’—lower cost of produc- 
tion. 

On a wheat farm of 800 acres, using 
a three-plow tractor, the total cash cost 
per acre was $7.77; the man labor per 
acre was three hours and ten minutes, 
On 1,200 acres with a four-plow tractor 
the cash cost was reduced to $6.62 and 
the man labor to two hours and 32 
minutes. With a six-plow tractor on 
1,800 acres the cash cost was cut to 
$4.65, and the man labor to one hour 
and 48 minutes. Finally, the cash costs 
were lowered to $3.82 and the man 
labor to 54 minutes an acre on an area 
of 3,000 acres using a 12-plow tractor. 

Experiments of this kind are needed 
in many other sections to find the most 
economical production unit. While the 
optimum size varies with the capacity 
of individual farmers, it also varies with 
the fundamental characteristics of the 
region and with the machinery and 


_other equipment available. These fig- 


ures suggest the possibility of reducing 
cost by applying modern technique and 
business methods in farming, according 
to the intrinsic possibilities of each 
locality. Scientific research and land 
utilization, including removal of the 
least productive land from cultivation, 
should be directed toward this end. 
In addition, it should be possible to 
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OVERHEAD SAVINGS FROM 
$2,000 4o $110,000 YEARLY 


are being made by this machine 
that sends typewriting by wire! 



































At 4:45 P. M. a wholesaler receives a complicated order which 
calls for shipment that day from his warehouse miles away. 

















A typist immediately writes up the order on a Teletype, which 
automatically transmits it over telephone wires to the warehouse. 














At 4:49 P. M. the warehouse has the order in typewritten form. 
Every letter and figure is legibly printed, thus making errors 
in filling virtually impossible. 


When writing to Tetetype CorPorRaTION 











Y SPEEDING up business, eliminating messengers, 
B reducing clerical work and preventing costly errors, 
Teletype... the Telephone Typewriter. . . has estab- 
lished an impressive record of overhead reductions 
Yr anging from $2,000 to $110,000 annually! 

As its name suggests, Teletype sends typewritten 
messages over telephone wires at a speed of 60 words 
per minute. Any message typed on the sending ma- 
chine is instantly reproduced by the receiving machine, 
whether it is located in the same building or miles away. 

Because the sender has only to look at what he or 
she is writing in order to see what is being printed at 
the other end, errors in transmission are practically 
impossible. Even the most intricate orders and speci- 
fications can safely be transmitted by Teletype. 

Each machine makes a record for filing, thus defi- 
nitely fixing responsibility. Machines can be used in 
either direction, providing instant, unlimited, #wo-way 
communication at a cost that in many instances is no 
greater than a messenger’s wages. 


Ask your local telephone 
company for further details 


Telephone typewriter service is invaluable between 
widely separated offices and factories or warehouses, 
as well as within large offices and plants. Ask the 
business office of your local telephone company for 
further details, or, if you prefer, write the Teletype 
Corporation, 1400 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago. 








TELETYPE| 


THE TELEPHONE 
TYPEWRITER 


please mention Nation’s Business 
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In the Days of 
Steam Packets and 
Stern Wheelers 


HE use of Byron Weston Co. 

Linen Record paper dates back 
to the period of the steam packet 
nearly three-quarters of acentury 
ago. Time and use, the real tests 
of permanence, have approved 
this famous record paper. 


Byron Weston Co. Linen Record 
is made of 100% white cotton and 
linen cuttings; is free from im- 
purities, and throughout its long 
history has remained the leader 
among record papers. Byron 
Weston Co. Linen Record should 
be used for minute books, real 
estate, trust and probate records, 
insurance policies, and all other 
forms of permanent record. 


BYRON WESTON CO. LINEN RECORD 
isused where ONLY THE BEST will serve 
Records Deeds and Wills Policies Stationery 
Minute Books Ledgers Maps 


WAVERLY LEDGER is used where 
QUALITY AND COST ARE FACTORS 
Blank Books Ruled Forms Pass Books Drafts 
Stationery Legal Blanks Diplomas 


FLEXO LEDGER is used where a 
FLAT LYING LOOSE LEAF sheet is desired 
For High Grade Loose Leaf Ledger Sheets and 
Special Ruled Forms 


CENTENNIAL LEDGER is used 
wherea GENERAL UTILITY PAPER is required 
Ruled Forms Broadsides Accounting Forms 

Stationery Pass Books Legal Blanks 


TYPACOUNT LEDGER is used where 
quality and permanence are required in 
Machine Posting Forms 
WESTON’S MACHINE POSTING 
LEDGER and Index 
a grade below Typacount—But Made to the 

Same Exacting WESTON Standard 


DEFIANCE BOND is used where a 
quality bond OF HIGHEST CHARACTER counts 


If you are not familiar with the complete Weston 
line, please send for samples. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


A family of paper makers for nearly 
three-quarters of a century 


DALTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


Leaders in Ledger Papers 
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work out and to demonstrate under 
public or semipublic auspices the most 
economic size of farm and the _ best 
production program. In advocating 


| further effort to increase efficiency in 
| agriculture as a means toward a higher 


standard of living per farm family we 
must face this question: 

“Will greater efficiency increase total 
production and depress farm prices to 
the point where the farmer will lose all 
that he gained by lower cost of pro- 
duction?” 

The possibility that lower costs would 
tend to stimulate production should not 
be taken as a final argument against 
efficiency in farming. Efforts to reduce 
cost are not likely to affect all farming 
so rapidly that adjustments would not 
be possible to meet the tendency to in- 
crease output. Moreover, since the real 
objective is to increase returns per farm 
family, reduction in the total number 


| of farmers would go on with the increase 


in the economy of production. This 
would be in the interest of those re- 
maining on the farm. 

If and so long as industry, trade and 


| the professions offer better opportuni- 
| ties than farming it is in the interest 


of young people to leave the farm. The 
object of all our policies must be the 
welfare of human beings, individually 


and collectively. 


Land values and net income 


ONE of the most effective means of 
getting the right kind of adjustment in 
agriculture would be for farmers them- 
selves to insist on maintaining a higher 
standard of living on the increased in- 


| come. This is the opposite of capitaliz- 


ing the increased income into higher 
land values, at the expense of standard 
of living. In the long run, land values 
depend on the net income from land. 
The net income in turn depends on what 
farmers demand as a condition of stay- 
ing with the work of farming. 

Those who are contented with a low 
standard of living will add to the total 


| output and help depress the price of 


| farmers 


farm products. On the other hand, those 
who demand that greater 


| efficiency must yield them a higher stand- 


ard of living help to resist the tendency 
of increased efficiency merely to add to 
total production. 

I know that farmers cannot change 
easily into some other occupation, espe- 


| cially when they have put all their 


| 


| 


saving in farm property and after they 
have passed the years of easy adaptabil- 


| ity. It is different with young people. 


They are the “liquid reserve” of the 


| human element in production. 


With a system of education that pre 
pares men and women for work other 
than that to which they were born, and 
with our democratic social system yn. 
der which tradition and social caste offer 
few or no barriers to individual advance. 
ment, the young generation should find 
it possible to adjust itself to those lines 
of work which offer the best opportu. 
nity. In my opinion, this “open door” jg 
the surest guarantee against the danger 
of permanently depressing any group— 
farmers, wage earners, or others—below 
the economic level of the rest of society, 


The urge to better farms 


AS OUR general standard of living ad- 
vances and with an effective “‘open door” 
policy between economic groups, fewer 
human beings will be willing to remain 
on land that is so poor for farming that 
they can eke out only a bare existence, 
On the better land they could have a 
satisfactory standard of living, especially 


on farms large enough for efficient pro- | 


duction. 


One way to help avoid “‘overproduc- 


tion” in agriculture is to keep out of 
cultivation land that is too poor for 
remunerative farming. 

Moreover, those who fear that lower 
cost in agriculture would cause “over- 
production” should consider the possi- 
bility of farmers’ enjoying greater leisure 
as a reward of the increased effective- 
ness of their labor rather than merely 
translating their efficiency into greater 
total output. More leisure, added to a 
fair amount of material comfort, is as 
truly an addition to the standard of 
living as any material goods. 

Economical merchandising through 
large volume of business is another prac- 
tice of industry that might well be ap- 
plied more extensively in agriculture. 
Lower cost of marketing, like low-cost 
production, adds to the farmer’s net in- 
come and benefits the consumer. Mod- 
ern business looks to lower cost all along 
the line, in marketing as in production. 
Several cooperatives, through years of 
growth, have become powerful factors 
in marketing. Here, as in other lines, 
those concerns that do the job of mar- 
keting at the lowest cost stand the best 
chance of surviving. 

The cooperative movement recently 
has been stimulated under state and 
federal legislation, particularly under 
the Agricultural Marketing Act, which 
created the Federal Farm Board. The 
ultimate success of farmers’ coopera 
tion depends on the development of 
strong leadership from the ranks of the 
cooperators themselves. In agriculture, 
as in industry and labor, large-scale 
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PTRUCTURAL STEEL CREATED THE Sty sraeee 


INEVITABLE ...THE ALL-STEEL CITY 


Topay’s breath-taking spires and spans of 
steel were “impossible” only a few brief years 
ago. Now walls of masonry are yielding to 
solid-section steel windows . . . new beauty 
comes in steel shapes and new skill devises 
their application . . . and on the horizon 
looms the amazing battle-deck floor. 

Eventually, cities will be all steel. Not only 
the skyscrapers and great bridges, but the 
homes, schools, small apartment and mercan- 
tile houses, small factories and small bridges 
as well. For steel is the strongest, most 
versatile and fastest building material. 
Fabricated in mills, weather cannot delay 
its production—and rain, intense heat, or 
freezing does not impair its strength. It can 
be erected anywhere, at any time, as long as 
men can work—thus earlier returns on in- 
vested capital are insured, interest charges 
are saved. 

In cities, too, there is constant change, 
growth. Small structures give way to larger 
ones—must be altered, added to or replaced. 
Steel facilitates alteration and addition—and 
no other building material has such high 
salvage value, is so economically recovered, 
or is so readily marketed afterward. 

Before building anything find out what 
steel can do for you. The Institute serves as 
a clearing house for technical and economic 
information on structural steel, and offers 
full and free co-operation in the use of such 
data to architects, engineers and all others 
interested. 





The co-operative non-profit service organization of the 
structural steel industry of North America. Through its 
extensive test and research program, the Institute aims 
to establish the full facts regarding steel in relation to 
every type of construction. The Institute’s many publi- 
cations, covering every phase of steel construction, are 
available on request. Please address all inquiries to 200 
Madison Avenue, New York City. Canadian address: 
710 Bank of Hamilton Bldg., Toronto, Ontario. District 





ry in New York, Worcester, Philadelphia, Birming- “BUILDING THE CITY OF STEEL” —BY HUGH FERRISS. AN ENLARGE- 
am, Cleveland, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Topeka, MENT, ON SPECIAL STOCK FOR FRAMING, WILL BE MAILED WITHOUT 
Dallas, San Francisco and Toronto. CHARGE TO ANY ARCHITECT, ENGINEER OR BUSINESS EXECUTIVE, 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


STEEL INSURES STRENGTH AND SECURITY 


When writing to AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL ConstruCTION, INc. please mention Nation’s Business 
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THE HIGH SPEED MACHINE 


NATION’S 


FOR ALL FIGURE WORK 








the low cost way 


N business, as in navigation, 

safety and profit demand the 
locating and charting not only of 
the danger points—the rocks, the 
reefs and shoals— but likewise, the 
shortest routes to profitable ports. 

Management finds its best and 
truest chart in a broad, searching 
sales distribution and analysis. 

Always the clerical expense of 

operating such an analysis is re- 
flected in the profit account. And 
it is important, therefore, that the 
fastest, most direct methods be 
employed. 

Two things essential to high 

speed distribution at low cost, are: 

1. Rapid, accurate addition. 

2. Elimination of the many 
postings of items as in the 
spread sheet method. 

Comptometer speed, with the Strip 
Peg Board Method, meets these re- 
quirements. In combination, they 


lower the cost of accumulating the 
totals and make the expense of 
numerous postings unnecessary. 

When the strips are shingled 
across the metal pegs on the board, 
they become, in fact, a “flexible 
spread sheet” from which, by re- 
arrangement, many different sta- 
tistical facts can be drawn without 
reposting. 

On the average distribution, one 
Comptometer clerk should be able 
to analyze the sales of from twenty 
to twenty-five salesmen. 


If you would like to see how the 
Comptometer Strip Board would 
handle your sales distribution and 
analysis, a Comptometer man will 
be glad to demonstrate it in your 
office, without obligation or com- 
mitment on your part. Or, we 
will mail you free on request a 
copy of our booklet, “Simplified 
Sales Analysis.” 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 1712 N. Paulina St., Chicago, II. 






CONTROLLED-KEY 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 


If not made by Felt & Tarrant it’s not a Comptometer 
Only the Comptometer has the Controlled-Key safeguard 








When writing to Fert & Tarrant Mrc. Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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| there was little or no inducement for 
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organizations and the rise of able leaders 
result from gradual development, which 
however, may be aided by judicioys 
governmental policies. 

The function of the cooperatives jg 
essentially four-fold: 

The first function is to obtain for the 
producers the greatest possible share of 
the consumer’s dollar. If the cooperative 
movement can cut costs in marketing 
as I believe it can, through economic, 
operation and by able managemen 
handling large volume of business, jt 
will continue to grow; if not, its growth 
is uncertain. 

The second function is to get for the 
grower a price commensurate with the 
quality of his product, and so encourag 
production of quality goods. Under the 
old system, the farmer who produced | 
high-quality products seldom got mor 
than the producer of low quality, and 


¢ 
i 








quality production. This, I am con 
vinced, is today the outstanding caus | 
of the decline in the quality of our cot. 
ton crop. We are becoming aroused to | 
the importance of producing better cot- 
ton, and the awakening is due in no 
small part to the cooperative movement. | 
But improvement in quality is not! 
likely to make much headway unless! 


| the farmer is paid according to quality. | 


In this the cooperative associations have | 
. E 
a real opportunity. 


Aids to orderly production 


ADJUSTMENT of production accord: | 
ing to demand is a third function of 
large-scale cooperative association. This 
does not mean monopoly control which | 
is impossible so long as we have millions | 
of individual farms. Yet there is red| 
need for joint effort to avoid gluts ant| 
shortages with the resulting fluctuation | 
in prices. The cooperative organizations | 
can become powerful means of inducing} 
the farmer to plan his production pro | 
gram according to prospective supply 
and demand. This means orderly pro 
duction which is essential to “orderly 


| marketing.” 


| grow and develop their own leadership, 


| demand short-cut governmental solt- 
| tions which no board or executive cat 


Finally, successful cooperative asso | 
ciations must give the producers a cdl: | 
lective self-confidence, a sense 
independence that grows out of demon- 
strated ability to work together for 4 
common purpose. As such organizations 


the great body of members will look 
on marketing problems as business prob- 
lems that can be solved by modern busi 
ness methods, and will be less likely t0 





| bring to pass. 
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accor, rhe S. S. Pierce Company of Boston has 
ion of Standardized on National Cash Register Cash Register 
. Ths. products for all of its record keeping. 
| whic! This company has a number of retail stores All of these are widely different problems 
nillios| and an extensive wholesale food business. and all are exactly met by a National Cash : 
is real | : " Register product. Because of this flexibility t 
its ani} In its stores a record must be obtained of — firms in many lines of business are stand- 
uatios} department sales, and clerks’ sales and a —ardizing on National equipment for every 
zatios| receipt must be issued on every sale. transaction from a sale over the counter to 
ducin} National Cash Registers of the latest type = 4 complicated accounting problem. : 
mn pte) meet this need for the Pierce Company. ‘ i L 
supply Whether your problem is handling retail ; 
y po) In the headquarters office invoices must be sales, analyzing sales or expenses, posting 
dey} written for the wholesale accounts. accounts, writing statements and invoices, 
National Accounting Machines handle this. writing and signing checks or any other 
“an The company also wants an analysis of phase of record making, there is a National : 
’ "a each salesman’s business and gets it with Cash Register product to meet your needs. : 
asl National Analysis Machines. For the post- Our representative in your city will be glad : 
forza, 188 Of wholesale accounts to ledgers to show you how it will do your work : 
atios| National Posting Machines are used. faster, more accurately and at lower cost. 
ership, | 
1 look 
3 prob- A 
| LHE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
a World’s Outstanding Producer of Accounting Machines and Cash Registers 
solu- 
ve cal DAYTON, OHIO 
When calling a Nationat Casu REGISTER representative please mention Nation's Business 
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The Used-Car Puzzle Can Be Solved | 
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$10,240 SAVING 


by one user of this 


THIN BUSINESS PAPER 


ANY BUSINESS houses and 
professional people are effecting 
Dexstar Manifold. 


Take the case of one large concern (name 


upon request) as an example. A force of | 


9,500 stenographers with 16-lb. Rail- 
road Manilla formerly secured a maximum 
average of 4 copies per typing. Now 
with 7-lb. manifold paper they obtain 
an average of 10 copies with a 15-copy 
maximum. 


Dexstar Manifold No.5, the thinnest busi- | 


ness writing paper made—used on 
special work, gives a 15-copy average 
and a 29-copy maximum. 


Through the use of the 7-lb. stock alone, 
copying time was reduced 60%—a 
saving of 25,000 typing hours annually. 
At 40¢ an hour, this represents an 
annual saving of $10,000. 


Thinner copy paper is also credited with 
@ material decrease in filing space re- 
quired, the estimated reduction being 
6,000 square feet in one building alone, | 
representing an additional annual saving 


of $1,500. | 


Making allowance for the additional 
first cost of manifold paper, this concern | 
makes a net annual saving of $10,240! | 


This is not an exceptional case. Large | 
business houses everywhere are econo- | 
mizing through the use of Dexstar Mani- | 
fold. Nor is its usefulness limited to “’ big | 
business”. Smaller concerns and indi- | 
viduals are finding it equally practicable. | 

Write for samples and particulars | 


DEXSTAR 


MANIFOLD 


C. H. DEXTER « SONS, INC. 


Department A-3 | 
WINDSOR LOCKS CONNECTICUT | 
Paper Makers Since 1835. 


When writing please mention Nation's Business 








(Continued from page 37) 
as a continual article of commerce, 
known as the “trade-in,” beyond its 
second, or at most its third, stage as 
such. 

The general plan follows, without the 
more minute details which I studied out 
carefully, within the trade and out, to 
insure that the idea’s feasibility did not 


vanish at any point. 


One hundred days of use 


ALL used cars, once traded in, and 
after such reconditioning as they re- 


| quire, shall be available for daily use 
actual cash saving through the use of | 
fee corresponding to one per cent of 


to a preferred class of customers on a 


actual value. At the end of 100 days 
the car will have paid for itself in full, 
from manufacturer to consumer. Hav- 
ing extinguished its commercial value 
in cash, even though intrinsically it 
may still be worth hundreds of dollars, 
it can be destroyed or exported where 


its existence cannot hurt motor sales. 


It shall be appropriately earmarked and 
this earmarking shall be acknowledged, 


| by agreement in the trade, as rendering 


it unacceptable in any trade, or trade-in 
or sale. Likewise, dealers will be upon 
their honor not to push the service of 





ww 
» 
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any car beyond the stipulated 100 days, 

Some cars, of course, may “go out” 
100 days successively, which means that | 
a comparatively new car will pay for 
itself in full in a little more than three 
months. The average car, under proper 
sponsorship, should be out one day out 
of three and so ought to eliminate itself 
from national stock in less than a year, 

This use of cars is not a rental. This 
must be made plain. It is a privilege 
between dealer and customer. It will 
not come within the purview of hacking 
regulations anywhere. It is not a sale, 
either, because ownership does not | 
change unless an actual purchase is | 
consummated. Such customers would | 
be paying guests of the dealers they 
would do business with. The plan, of 
course, cannot affect or hurt taxi in- | 
terests, which cater to short hauls under | 
different circumstances and _ varying 
needs. 

Each dealer, retaining control and 
ownership of his own cars, will use his 
own discretion about the cars he wants 
to keep on the floor. After all, the pur- | 
pose of my plan is not to make such ' 
cars income-earners but solely to en- 
able them to pay for themselves in the | 
shortest possible time. This is especially | 
true of cars in the $400 to $1,200 range, | 





Old cars are stripped of everything of value as they 
travel along the conveyor at the Ford junking plant 
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4 | _ SUPER POWER 





























' NO 
— THis series of advertisements is | p | P | N G 

designed to acquaint business || 
4 ‘a oat ag ati ony as it |} ‘ 
ay lor is. Automatic Sprinkler pro- |} f 
| three sso for which it frst won “ere i} or instance 
proper national fame and leadership is not |} 
ay out the entire business of the Company. }/ 
> itself Its equally high reputation for many }| ANY large manufacturers are finding that the high steam 
\ year. other industrial piping specialties _ pressures and temperatures of the super power era have 
. This | and ——— ae —_ built - made it possible for them to modernize their power plants at huge 
ivilege | super-stanaards O oem — savings to themselves. 
t wil en ct oH i} A packing company saves $50,000 a year, for instance. One 
achial ahaha inapalaine ho aaa paper mill will save $220,000 a year. Another $110,000 annually. 
2 sale the real quality in these products. These savings represent from 25% to 35% on the total cost of 
s not | modernization. ; 
ase The transition from low pressure steam to super power has 
willl | placed a new responsibility on Grinnell Company, one of the 
: the | country’s greatest fabricators of power piping. Processes were 
“i evolved, machines were developed, plants were buiit, men trained, 
xi fe all to fabricate piping to control the increasing power load with 
unl ise new standards of dependability. And, as interpreters of engineer- 
aryl machine for ing plans for fifty years, we naturally built products with low 

heavy lap installation and maintenance costs in mind. 
1 wl — Grinnell lap joints, bends, and welded headers, all bear the 
se Bl stamp of Triple XXX. 
wail Our engineers will advise you on power modernization, without 
e pall - ' obligation. 
> such | —— 
> an st The ORGANIZING HAND 
in the | 
“a | prepares for your needs 
range, | 


the copper unit heater. A better and 
cheaper means of heating many types of industrial and 
commercial buildings. 








with the famous Hydron 
bellows, insuring perfect operation of your steam radiators. 
Pipe bends, welded headers and the 


Triple XXX line for super power work, 





perfectly threaded, accurately machined 
and rigidly inspected. 

featuring casy adjustability after the pip- 
ing is up. 





Complete systems em- | 
ploying the unique automatic control, Amco. 











with the famous Quartz 
bulb head. The world’s largest sprinkler manufacturer 


GRINNELL COMPANY 


Branches in all Principal Cities Executive Offices: Providence, R. I. 


























When writing to GRINNELL Company or its branch offices please mention Nation’s Business 
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PASSPORTS—wWhen you travel your pass- 
port is your letter of introduction to foreign 
officials. It identifies you. It carries the prestige 
and protection of your government. It breaks 
down barriers. 


Your business letters travel for you. They 


often save you the trouble of traveling. Does the | 


paper they are written on help establish your 
identity? Does it reflect the character and stand- 
ing of your Company? : : Distinguished business 
stationery is in a sense your letters’ passport. 
It gives them an added force, a greater mea- 


sure of prestige. It often breaks down barriers. 


Crane’s Bond is the finest product of 
a house that has been making distin- 


guished writing paper for 130 years. 


RANEY 


BOND 


for executive 
letterheads and envelopes 


Why 


When 





Wy 


Nation’s Business 


CRANE & CO., INC. * DALTON, MASS. 


writing to Crane & Co., Inc. please mention 
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which constitute the bulk of unsalable 
cars. Cheaper cars may fall to a valua- 
tion of $200, in which case dealers wij} 
fee them on a two per cent daily basig 
unless conditions warrant otherwise, 
Nothing will prevent a dealer from 
selling a car which has earned one third 
of its value for the unearned balance 
and square his books accordingly, but 
it is presumed—and no doubt rules cag 
easily be agreed on covering this point 
—to protect the original investment lest 
speculators should absorb good used 
cars for less than their actual market 
value. For example, a $1,000 car, which 
has earned $500 toward its amortiza. 
tion in 72 days (counting idle days) 
should not be reduced proportionately 
for a sale, because that would give the 


buyer a $500 drop which is not warrant. | 


ed and would hurt, sooner or later, some 
other dealer. 


A wide and rich market 


NOW, then, thousands of men and 
women everywhere want to drive. Some 
of them can afford to own cars but don't 
care to for various reasons. Others may 
be car owners temporarily in need of 
another car. All these individuals, re- 
sponsible by reference and careful driv- 
ers by test and record, would be happy 
to take out a car on the basis of one per 





| re per ey cern nee 


cent of its selling price. In large cities | 


this is a great need. 

I know dozens of persons who would 
avail themselves of this opportunity— 
well-to-do individuals whose money is 
just itching to go into some dealer's 


drawer. It would mean comfort, hap- | 


piness, change, and money in new chan- 
nels—a business 
would begin with the cash fee to the 
dealer and would end with the odds and 
ends and frills and extras which a drive 
(or a ride) automatically invites. 


Back in the old days 


I SPOKE of an old transportation prec- 
edent. Let’s go back 30 years when 
Saturdays and Sundays were the gala 
days for renting a horse and buggy. 
The rental of such turnouts, for busi- 
ness or pleasure, to responsible indi- 
viduals was no mean asset to liverymen. 
No one was asked, and few were eX- 
pected, to buy a horse and vehicle or 
saddle. 


Many persons—some rich enough to | 


own several—don’t want to be bothered 
with automobiles. Yet they would think 
nothing of paying $7.25 or $11.50 (more 
for better cars) for each day’s use— 


| and do it frequently, too. 


Some have predicted that this would 


expansion which | 
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=! 800,000 gallons of brine per day 


would 


. pumped from a depth of 400 ft. 
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-aler’s 
hap- ; _ ; 
chan- , I ‘HAT is the daily job of this Worthington Horizontal 
which | Duplex Direct-connected Compressor on salt well air- 


‘ ve lift work for Ruggles & Rademaker, Manistee, Michigan. 
s an 


drive 








SEE rT It operates 24 hours per day, 365 days per year, with 
pl D) oc <—— ~ — fj the exception of a shut-down of 12 hours once every two 
GAS. ENGINES -}} months for inspection and cleaning. This unit is now in 


ESS DIESEL ENGINES || its seventh year of service. 
| prec- : “GASOLINE Paprens® Here is another bit of evidence on the stamina and 
a MULTI-Y-DRives |} feliability of Worthington equipment...the result of 


Earn ae CHROMIUM | Worthington experience and engineering methods. 
ead | HE/ ms PLATING. 6 P S S 


indi- 
ymen. 


m RTHINGTON 


thered ree WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 

think Works: Harrison, N. J. Cincinnati, Obio Buffalo, N.Y. Holyoke, Mass. 
Executive Offices: 2 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y 

(more GENERAL OFFICES: HARRISON, N. J. 


use— District Sales Offices and Representatives 
ATLANTA CHICAGO DALLAS EL PASO LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA ST. PAUL SEATTLE 


Bulletin L-612-B1 describes this type of equipment. 
May we send you a copy? 





BOSTON CINCINNATI DENVER HOUSTON NEW ORLEANS PITYSBURGH SALT LAKECITY TULSA 
BUFFALO CLEVELAND DETROIT KANSASCITY NEW YORK ST. Louis SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON 


would Branch Offices or Representatives in Principal Cities of all Foreign Countries 





When writing to WortTHINGTON Pump anp Macuinery Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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CITIES SERVICE 
LUBRICANTS 


Valuable aids 


to executives 





in their battle 





against waste. 











Far sighted operating executives know the effect 
of waste, caused by improper lubrication, on 
earning statements of their company. That is 
why so many choose Cities Service lubricants to 
assist them in eliminating waste and cutting down 
operating costs. 


Cities Service lubricants have proved their ability, 
in actual service, to cut down power losses due 
to excessive friction; to consume slowly, to give 
protection against unnecessary breakdowns and 
replacement costs, and to keep machinery mov- 
ing smoothly, quietly, powerfully without need- 
less interruptions. 


Cities Service petroleum products are backed by 
a billion dollar organization whose experts have 
the benefit of 68 years of practical lubri- 

SERVE 
cation experience. One of these experts Re } 
will be pleased to discuss your lubrication S (A) 
problems with you. 


CITIES SERVICE OIL CO. 


NEW YORK 





60 WALL STREET 


CITIES SERVICE INDUSTRIAL OILS 


QUALITY PROVED WHERE IT SHOULD BE PROVED ——— IN INDUSTRIAL USE 





When writing to Cit1es Service O1r Co. please mention Nation's Business 
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| what the lack of the commodity herein 
| urged costs them. 


decrease sales. Let it be said that the 
convenience or pride of possession yi] 
never grow less. No one who wants to 
own a car will refrain from owning one 
if conditions permit. Perhaps there are 
more people with money who don’t want 
to own cars than there are people with. 
out it who would like to buy. That js 
meant figuratively, of course. 

The moneyless prospect doesn't 
count. But what of the moneyed indj. 
vidual? Today the latter’s sole alternative 
is a taxi, or a de luxe liveried rental, or 
a self-driving service which must con. 
sider high costs because of the operating 
method. As it is cheaper, therefore, to 
walk, or stay home, or go to the theater, 
automobile men can readily perceive 


Homes can be annoying, too 


THE other parallel has to do with 
domicile. Who expects an individual to 
buy a house or apartment or even a | 
room simply because one is essential? | 
Countless persons, although able to af- 
ford it, reject ownership as an oppres- 
sive annoyance and prefer to live ona 
daily or weekly or monthly plan. Many 
of these are the customers that would 
loom as indirect eradicators of used 
cars. 

Moreover, realty offers another prec- 
edent. Thousands of buildings have 
been demolished in American cities the 
last few years because they had out- 





lived their usefulness after paying for | 
themselves, a matter of 15 to 20 years. 
This is fundamentally the idea which | 
automobile men meet through the sug- 
gested plan. 





Cities Service Radio Concerts, Fridays, 8 P.M., Eastern Standard 
Time—WEAF and 33 Stations on N.B.C. Coast-to-Coast Network. 


Customer lists come easily 


"A RELIABLE customer ist is the | 
mainstay of the dealer and one which 
he must work out himself. He need have 
no difficulty in promoting one. The hard 
work will be in weeding out irrespon- 
sibles and undesirables; to keep away 
joy riders and negligents. Each dealer 
should individually pass any applicant 
as to responsibility (as a matter of 
form, like a credit application, because 
in effect the car would mean a daily 
“consignment” of valuable property) 
but above all as to reliability. This 
would mean a rigorous examination of 
previous driving record. Maybe a spe 
cial test might be required in some cases. 
Once, however, an applicant is accept 
‘able, suitable universal but limited cre- 
dentials can be made effective, and that 








| has been formulated, too. 


| A banker, on first hearing my sug | 
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ATURE piles no hidden 

loads on your cost sheets 
when you have a factory in 
Piedmont Carolinas. Instead of 
handicapping your production, 
she helps: 


WINTERS here are 
mild and equable. Our days have 
nearly an hour more of sunlight 
at this season than is the case in 
older, more highly industrialized 
sections. Our temperatures aver- 
age 10° to 20° warmer. Our in- 
frequent snows are of brief dura- 
tion and quickly melted. 


SUMMERS on the 
other hand ere surprisingly com- 
fortable—no warmer than Penn- 
sylvania and the southern coun- 
ties of New York State—yet 
drier. Humidity here in this 
bracing upland air is 10 to 15% 
lower. Our summer days have 
nearly an hour LESS sunshine, 
which, with natural cool air 
drainage from the neighboring 
mountains, helps to make our 
nights restful and refreshing. 


SEE HOW THESE 
FACTS help the production 
costs of Piedmont Carolinas 
manufactures. There is no call to 
withstand the extremes of win- 
ter. Buildings cost less. Heating 
costs are decidedly moderate. 
Lighting costs are at a minimum. 
Roads are always open, and 
receipts of mate- 
rials and deliver- 
ies of finished 
products are 
never interrupted 


by blizzards. 


Our employees 
do not need such 
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heavy clothing norso much fuel. 
Their houses are markedly less 
expensive. Their food costs them 
less. There is a much higher de- 
gree of good health among them 
than where winters are severe. 


On the other hand, there is no 
corresponding difference in sum- 
mer. No elaborate cooling or 
ventilating systems are needed, 
and labor's efficiency is not im- 
paired for long stretches by hu- 
mid, enervating and oppressive 
heat waves. 


In addition, Piedmont Carolinas 
has more hours of sunshine than 
any other well developed in- 
dustrial region. The effect on 
health, energy, and spirits is well 


known. 

ON ANOTHER 
COUNT nature has smiled on 
this region. In the mountains, just 
a few miles away, is the area of 
heaviest rainfall in the United 
States, with the exception of 
small sections on the north Pa- 
cific coast. This rainfall is the 
foundation of Piedmont Caro- 
linas’ extensive hydro-electric 
development and furnishes 
— for our factories, mines, 
ilns, and quarries. 


Not only do Piedmont Carolinas 
manufacturers utilize this abun- 
dant power, but they also avoid 
setting up permanent and costly 
charges for private generating 
plants and machinery. 


AND IN ADDITION 
—Nature has lavished here 
practically inexhaustible supplies 
of raw materials. Many of the 
mineral deposits are the largest 
in the country, and the chief 














sources on which factories in 
other states depend. 


Piedmont Carolinas also draws 
on forest and timber areas of un- 
calculable extent. The largest 
stand of hardwood east of the 
Rockies is part of this forest 
wealth. Timber growth here is 
extremely rapid compared to for- 
est areas of the North. 


And lying all about our factories 
are rich fields in which are raised 
tobacco, cotton, and foodstuffs 
of every sort and variety from 
wheat and apples to peanuts 
and figs. 


MANUFACTURERS 
who have come here have found 
nature on their side, an aid, not 
an antagonist. Year after year 
more factories are located here 
because of the bountiful, PER- 
MANENT natural advantagesnot 
obtainable elsewhere. Last year 
the rate was one every three si 


These manufacturing plants are 
found to produce goods that, 
quality for quality, can be pro- 
duced for much less than in less 
comfortable, less favored sec- 
tions of the country. 


Why not get all the facts? Just 
the data you need for a prelimi- 
nary study of conditions: here. 
Write on your business letter- 
head for PIEDMONT CARO- 
LINAS, WHERE WEALTH AWAITS 
you. Address, please, Room 
108, Power Bldg., Charlotte, 
N.C. Youwill receive a prompt 
and courteous response. 


DUKE POWER COMPANY 
SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES CO. 
AND OTHER ALLIED INTERESTS 














When writing to Duke Power Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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DOES NATURE LOAD YOUR COSTS? 
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This new-type washroom 
drying service is efficient 
and very economical 


For the modern business washroom Why not free your washrooms from 
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gestion, remarked about the congestion | 


these additional cars in city streets 
would mean. Congestion is impossible 


First of all, careful drivers, whether op | 


business or pleasure, don’t congegt, 
Again, after the first 100 days car 


would begin to decrease, inasmuch as 


they would be immediately removed 
from stock and circulation. 
This is, above all, the valuable feature 


| of the idea. It means the gradual byt 


absolute elimination of used cars with. 
out loss to anybody, and a car elimip. 
ated from the trade in its mechanical 
youth cannot bob up later as a derelict. 

Cars don’t grow old any more. Yet a 
car is old, commercially, at the end of 
its third year; it isn’t even worth a loan 
because its chattel value ceases. The 
only cars which grow old in a respectable 
manner are, of course, those which age 
in owners’ hands—and with those cars 
we have no concern. It is only essential 
to be ready to meet them as soon as they 
appear as trade-ins and begin their 


career of short-term ownerships, the | 
industry’s bane. It’s this which harries | 


the automobile business. 


Dealers find used cars costly 


THE orphaned cars in the possession 
of dealers in this country are many too 


| many. Their prices are much too high. 


Wouldn’t dealers like to transmute 











there is no drying service more ef- 
ficient or more cost-reducing than 
that rendered by the new ““SF”’ 
Model Sani-Dri. A thoroughly satis- 
factory dry, in less time than by any 
other service, with a saving of from 
60% to 90% over présent towel costs, 
will follow the installation of this new 


the litter of paper towels, reduce your 
fire hazard and have vastly improved 
sanitation by using these highly ef- 
ficient, new-type electric dryers? Far- 
sighted executives who have installed 
the new model have discovered that 
washroom costs have been greatly 
lowered, and drying service speeded 


these cars into money? And, as if the 
present situation were not bad enough, | 
what protects them against an even | 
worse outlook? Slow-moving used cars | 


depreciate faster than ever these days. | 
Determining used-car value means being | 








model in your washrooms. up by this modernization. 


“Dries quicker... 
and better... than 
a towel!” 


Mail coupon for 
copy of our new 
catalog 





The complete story of 
the new “SF’’ Sani- 
Dri and its twelve 
basic betterments is 
told in our new booklet, “The Airway to 
Efficiency”, a copy of which will be mailed 
you on request. Just fill out and mail the cou- 
pon below. Learn what Sani-Dri really is, and 
what this new model can do for your plant. 


ELECTRICAL DIVISION 
CHICAGO HARDWARE 


FOUNDRY CO. 
North Chicago, Illinois 


Electrical Division, N. B. 11-30 

CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY Co., 

North Chicago, Illinois 
You may send me a copy of your new booklet ““The 
Airway to Efficiency”, containing the complete 
story of the new “S-F”’ Sani-Dri. 

Name 














When writing to Ca1tcaco Harpware Founpry Co. please mention Nation’s Business 


| 
| 


| or idle. Wear and tear of a hundred | 


a wizard—without being able to per- | 


form the cash-bringing miracle. These 
cars eat up overhead sch as rent, dem- 
onstration, service, insurance and in- 
vestment interest, apart from deprecia- 
tion—items which would not increase 


under the proposed amortization plan. | 


A source of steady cash income 


MAINTENANCE costs would not in- 
crease for the same car, whether in use 


| days’ amortization operation would be 





negligible for well-conditioned cars. And 
think of the ready cash dribbling in 
daily! 

Is there a dealer who couldn't place 
one out of every three cars he owns? 
What would that income mean in it- 
terest saved or quick cash asset? 

Observers in the industry wanted to 
know, since control cannot be manda- 
tory, what would prevent a dealer from 
squeezing more operating days or selling 


the car for whatever he can get after it 
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earned his money back. To begin with, 
dealers are supposed to have their busi- 
ness welfare at heart. Again, they will 
have so many trade-ins to keep out and 
amortize that the chances of overdoing 
it on any one car are few indeed. More- 
over, the absolute and final control 
would rest with the insurance companies 
by a plan which also has been studied 
out—fool-proof, automatic, protective, 
universal. 

The insurance companies’ part would 
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not be complicated (though no doubt 
they would not engage in this new busi- 
ness unless the plan were sponsored by 
responsible concerns, so as to make it 
worth their while to provide facilities 
for it). | 

Insurance premiums would be a just 
charge to dealers; customers would as- | 
sume the gas and oil charges. It might 
be desirable to formulate a supplemen- | 
tal special 24-hour policy for customers 
(of the privileged A-1 group described ) 
available daily, like travel-insurance 
policies. Refusal of insurance will pre- 
vent fly-by-night stands from monkey- | 
ing with the idea. | 

On the whole, it is a public want that | 
must be met. What can be better than | 
a public service running into the tens | 
of thousands of dollars daily to the | 
benefit of a worried industry? 


Thousands wait, money in hand 


NEW YORK CITY is an example. 
There thousands of reliable, responsible 
men and women with money in hand, 
are automobileless for reasons of their | 
own. Those customers would spell the | 
difference between ease and red ink to 
many a dealer. What’s the matter with 
their money? 

Take a low average—20 rides a year 
per person—each averaging $8. That 
means $160, a sum for which many a 
good used car can be bought today. But 
these persons want only an occasional 
drive in a nice car. They are not buying 
prospects and maybe never will be. 
What if hotels were to deny rooming 
privileges to those who want to live on 
a day-to-day plan? How many rooms 
would they “‘sell’’? 

On the other hand, countless custom- 
ers will pay in the course of a year ag- 
gregate fees exceeding the total price 
of one car. 

There are 20,000 idle used cars in the 
metropolis and perhaps as many poten- 
tial customers. Maybe the ratio is the 
same for smaller cities, but ratio is un- 
important. Bring the used car and the 
potential together. 

It means money—lots of it—and the 




















Bic tank truck bodies, 
washing machines, gaso- 
line pumps, water heaters 
and meter covers... 
hundreds of different 
products . . . have been 
reduced in cost. 

Here's a single ex- 
ample...one out of 
eighteen taken from the 
YPS book “‘Adventures in 
Redesign’’... YPS Engineers re- 
designed the base of an air- 
compressor pump with these 
results: Increased strength ... 
weight reduced from 82 pounds 
to 65 pounds ... shipping costs 
reduced...breakage eliminated 
...NO more scrapped parts 

. better appearance... 
attractive savings in costs. 

Isn't it possible that 
some parts of your pro- 


duct could be Pressed 
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used car’s elimination from the trade. 








ADVENTURES 
IN-REDESIGN 





from Steel? If so... 
other manufacturers .. 


like many 
. you can 
make surprisingly attractive re- 
ductions in your costs. 

Without the expenditure of 
. without the 
slightest obligation... you can 


a single dollar . . 


take advantage of the 
YPS Cost Cutting Service. 
Send for a copy of the 
FACT book today. Pin the 
coupon below to your 
Suaeeee letterhead. 





The Youngstown Pressed Steel Company, 
306 University Road, Worren, Ohio 


Please send me a copy of your FREE book, 
“Adventures in Redesign.“ 


ee 


When writing to THe YounGstown Pressep Steet Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Thinking in the 
right material 


In commerce too, not only in industries— 
in every business in which goods or 
materials are handled—men and mana- 
gers are looking for every way that can 
better the work, the handling, or safe- 
guarding of values. They know that the 
rightness of their equipment depends, 
fundamentally, on the rightness of the 
material of which it is made. 











* 
What they can learn 


from modern trucks, 
boxes, conveyors 








) 
a + 


IFTED, pushed, transported re- 
peatedly; so every hundredth 


of an ounce counts. Thrown, drop- | 
ped, stacked, squeezed . . . Boxes | 


and trays loaded with contents 
many times their own weight. The 
strength must be there—and ut- 
most durability—and utmost light- 
ness—and safety of materials and 
product against damage. 

Other factors too—the workers’ 
time, attention, motions, conveni- 
ence, accuracy... smoothness and 


sureness of traffic flow. .. manage- | years 


ment factors, etc. For such equip- 
ment nothing equals NVF. 


We make both Vulcanized Fibre and Pheno- 
lites (reinforced laminated Bakelite materials). 
Ten standard kinds of Vulcanized fibre includ- 
ing Peerless Insulation and Leatheroid. For 
electricalinsulating and mechanical uses. Direct 
representatives in principal cities of the United 
States, Canada and Europe. 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE Co. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


NVF 


The beginning of every 
advancement, in equipment 
or product, must always be: 











thinking in the 
right 
material 





When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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Making Life Insurance Do Its Job 


(Continued from page 43) 

going to purchase the maximum peace 
of mind—and thus, I suspect, a clearer 
mind for use in his job—if he provides 
adequate protection for them. This does 
not mean $5,000 of insurance, or $10,- 
000, or any particular lump sum. 
Rather, it means enough insurance to 
yield an annual income adequate to 
support them—probably not to support 
them luxuriously, for he cannot afford 
this, but enough to keep a roof over 
their heads and to clothe and feed 
them. 

If this takes all his money above 
actual living expenses, so that he cannot 
save anything for investment, plain, 
logical judgment must show him that 
it is nevertheless necessary. Certainly 


| he should be able to look forward to 


better earnings in the future, and then, 
having provided adequate protection, 
he can begin saving. 


Insurance for the young man 


EVEN a young man without depend- 
ents is probably using good business 
judgment and intelligence if he grad- 
ually and steadily builds up an amount 
of life insurance against the time when 
he will marry and have others to care 
for. If he does not buy the insurance 
in this way, he may find himself un- 


| insurable at the very time he needs this 


protection, and his annual premium out- 
lays will be smaller if his insurance is 
bought at the low rates of the younger 


The situation may perhaps be summed 
up as follows—life insurance is primar- 
ily to protect the family. Savings, 
investments, are only of problematic 
value for this purpose unless they are 
backed up with life insurance. Life in- 
surance, on the other hand, is strength- 
ened by supplementary savings—but for 
creating an estate it is the one method 


| that can stand alone. 


Putting away $20 a week in a savings 
account will yield adequate protection 
for a family of modest requirements if it 
is kept up for twenty years. If the 
breadwinner dies after only two years 
of this program have been completed, 
however, the small sum in the bank will 
not be of much permanent use to his 
family. On the other hand, if the same 
man puts into ordinary life insurance 
premiums $10 a week and saves the 
other $10 he guarantees his family (if 
he is about 35 years old) a principal 


sum of $20,000 or so right from the 
start, with a gradual increase in the 


estate as it grows from his $10 weekly | 


savings. 

At the end of 20 years his policy has 
a cash value of more than $10,000 (in. 
cluding dividend accumulations), so he 
is not a great deal, if any, out of pocket 
for having provided sure protection all 
of this time. 

So far we have been talking about life 
insurance in terms of lump sum settle. 
ments. This is how most people think 
about it. If I ask how much insurance 
you have, you will answer, “I carry 


$20,000”—or $50,000, or $500,000 as | 


the case may be. 

Rarely does a life insurance man en- 
counter a policyholder who says, “J 
have enough insurance to give my 
family $1,800 a year,” or whatever it 
may be. 

Yet when you consider the problem, 
it is annual income that you need to 
leave your family rather than a lump 
sum of money. Consequently you know 
that you must think in terms of annual 
income if you are to think clearly. 
Thinking in lump sums is responsible 
for much muddled thinking about life 
insurance. 


An income assured for heirs 


THE life insurance companies are able 


and willing to sell insurance on an in- | 


come basis. This is accomplished 
through settlement options which prac- 
tically every company offers. The settle- 
ment options provide something to fit 
almost every man’s requirements in this 


respect. The insurance company will, 


for instance, hold the principal sum, if 
you wish, and pay the beneficiary a 
guaranteed rate of return, plus whatever 
additional the company can earn on its 
investments. 

Or it will pay the beneficiary a fixed 


monthly income for as long as the ; 


money and interest holds out, or 4 
monthly income for life, depending on 
the age of the beneficiary when the poli- 
cy becomes a claim, or a somewhat 
smaller income for life, guaranteeing 
ten years of payments even if the bene- 
ficiary dies meanwhile, or 20 years of 
payments, or any number that the it- 
sured wishes to specify, or, for a slight- 
ly increased annual premium, a mini- 
mum monthly income for life, agaif 
with the options of a specified number 


of years certain even though the bene , 
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| The Southwest Market 


ata Glance 


Sales Executives... 
and a 144 page book 


A a sales executive you are entitled to a copy of this 
new book, “The Southwest Market’, and the four 
maps in five colors included with each copy. The maps 
vividly and accurately show: Distribution of Retail Out- 
lets . . . Distribution of Population . . . Distribution of 
Spendable Money Income . . . and Rail Service from Dal- 
las. Thus, a glance gives you a clear economical picture of 
the Six Billion Dollar Southwest Market, with Dallas at 
its center. 


The book contains 144 pages of live, interesting informa- 
tion expressed in executive terms of facts and figures. 
Tables such as “Indices of County Buying Power” and 


Dallas 


°] Southwestern Headquarters 
to American Business 





here are 4 market maps on one sheet 
designed especially for you! ....... 


“Southwestern Distance Scale of Rates’’ in themselves 
make this book invaluable to you. A profusion of photo- 
graphs show many of the more than 2,000 branches 
already located in Dallas. Every angle of the Southwest 
market is discussed in a terse manner that will hold your 
interest from cover to cover. 

You who are responsible for the opening of new sales 
offices, branch plants or warehouses should not fail to 
write for your copy of this new book. As there is natur- 
ally a limited number of these valuable books, you will 
help us place them in the proper hands by writing on your 
business letterhead, or using the executive coupon. 


Industrial Dallas, Inc. 
511 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Dallas. 


Please send free copy of your new book, “The Southwest Market’, to: 


a ea ae iy 
Title . 

Company_— 

Address___ 





When writing to InpustrtaL Dattas, Inc. please mention Nation’s Business 
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IRVING TRUST CO. 
Voorhees, Gmelin & Walker 
New York, N.Y - Architects 


Marc Eidlitz & Son 
New York, N.Y. - Contractors 











NUMBER ONE 
WALL STREET 


In the magnificent new building being erected by the 
Irving Trust Company at No. 1 Wall Street, a Steel- 
crete Bank Vault will give the most complete pro- 
tection known to engineering science — Steelcrete 
Vaults, within all practical limits, proof against 
cutting flame, fire, drill, explosive and shock. The 
most prominent installations of Steelcrete Bank Vaults 
are in themselves a tribute to the efficient and per- 
manent protection that has been developed in the 
Steelcrete System. 


Steelcrete Building, Wheeling, West Virginia 


Pittsburgh, Buifalo, Detroit 


Send for results of tests from certified endorsements. A complete story of 
Steelcrete Bank Vaults in book form will be forwarded upon request. 


THE CONSOLIDATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES 


Sales Offices and Warehouses: Boston, Cleveland, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 


Bank <Keared> Vaults 








When writing to THe Consottpatep Expanpep Metat Companies please mention Nati 


A 


ficiary does not survive, or an income 
to two beneficiaries for their lives, 
There are many possible combinations, 
some one of them almost sure to fit 
your requirements. 

All of these settlement options must 
appeal to your business judgment, for 
they remove the danger of the benefi- 
ciary—your widow or child—losing the 
money for which you paid premiums 
to assure a living income. 

They are as safe as the life insurance 
company itself—and this means as safe 
as any modern financial institution 
can be. 


The elementary problem 


I HAVE not tried to cover such special- 
ized forms of insurance as business and 
partnership life insurance, group insur- 
ance, or any of the other forms which 
aggregate many millions a year for the 
life insurance companies. Neither have 
I discussed such features available with 
the modern life insurance policy as dis- 
ability clauses, double indemnity pro- 
visions, and so on. Instead, I have tried 
to confine myself to an outline of the 
general problem that the typical busi- 
ness executive, neither rich nor poor, 
neither very young nor very old, faces 
in the business task of attempting to 
provide life insurance protection for 
his family. 

I have, I hope, supplied the facts by 
which you can answer for yourself the 
three questions propounded at the start 
of this article: 

Are you carrying your life insurance 
properly? 

Is your thinking about life insurance 
muddled? 

Why do you carry life insurance, any- 
how? 





Branded Foods’ Celebration 


HE celebration of the 150th anni- 

versary of branded foods, held in 

connection with the New England 
Tercentenary recently, offers some illu- 
minating figures on how our annual 
income is spent. One fourth of it spent 
for food—around $21,000,000,000 plus 
$3,000,000,000 more for products “‘con- 
sumed on the premises’”—food raised 
on the farm, etc. 

Of the total annual income—between 
$78,000,000,000 and $89,000,000,000— 
$12,000,000,000 go into textiles, auto- 
motive equipment gets $5,000,000,000 
to $6,000,000,000 and building construc- 
tion gets between $7,000,000,000 and 
$8,000,000,000. 
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NEWS OF ORGANIZED BUSINESS 


By WILLARD L. HAMMER 





; THE New Orleans 
Helping Association of Com- 
Growth merce recently ap- 





pointed a joint com- 
mittee to help its present industries 
attain greater growth. 

President Lockett of the New Orleans 
Association explained the situation by 
saying “while it is essential that the 
Association should endeavor to attract 
new industries here, development of 
those already existing is of greater im- 
portance, since the success of existing 
plants is the best possible inducement 
to others to come here.” 

He explained further that the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce is striving to help 
not only industries in New Orleans but 
also those in the New Orleans Industrial 
Zone and as far as possible those in the 
New Orleans Trade Zone. 

The committee in question is to be 
composed of representatives of the In- 
dustrial, Retail Merchants, Trade De- 
velopment and Foreign Trade Bureaus 
and of the general business interests of 
the city. 





THE Washington 
‘ (D. C.) Chamber of 
for Expansion Commerce is prepar- 

ing to launch a five- 
year program intended to extend and 
broaden the scope of its civic and busi- 
ness activities. 

A special committee has been work 
ing on the problems for some time. It 
felt that that Chamber had not been 
given the financial and general support 
that a chamber in such a city might 
reasonably expect. 

The campaign has four principal ob- 
jectives : 

1. To make the Chamber comparable 
in strength, influence and community 
usefulness with the strongest chambers 
in the country. 

2. To modernize, where necessary, its 
organization structure and its methods 
of operating, and especially to afford 
an opportunity for widespread group 
and committee service. 

3. To make it an organization in 
Which the views of the members can be 
quickly crystallized on matters where a 


A Program 





united front of all local groups is de- 
sired. 

4. To broaden the work of the or- 
ganization so that it will render essen- 
tial services to various general groups, 
such as chambers in other cities do in 
upbuilding trade, commerce, and indus- 
try. 

Martin A. Leese, past president of the 
Chamber, has been appointed chairman 
of a special division, composed of 60 
members, which will be in charge of the 
solicitation of plural memberships from 
Washington’s leading business firms. 





iO Heat bi mercantile af- 
airs committee of the 
for Merchants jyinois Chamber of 
Commerce has _ en- 
gaged specialists in merchandising to 
help it in giving service to its members. 
In a general letter to merchant mem- 
bers of the Chamber, the director of the 
mercantile affairs department of the 
Chamber said: 
“The Sherman Corporation, working 
through the State Chamber, will diag- 








nose your trouble much as a medical 
diagnostician tries to find out what’s the 
trouble with your liver before another 
surgeon operates on it. After you know 
what’s wrong with your business, then 
the matter of curing the ailment is up 
to you.” 

The Illinois Chamber engaged this 
firm of management engineers after con- 
cluding that fundamental merchandis- 
ing methods called for analysis and 
improvement. 





THE Department of 
Manufacture of the 
United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce has 
recently published a preliminary report 
on “Public and Private Employment 
Exchanges.” 

The report discusses existing facilities 
of the United States Employment Ser- 
vice and facilities of private employ- 
ment exchanges, as well as the Wagner 
bill now in Congress which would na- 
tionalize state and local employment 
exchanges. 


Employment 
Exchanges 











Where Business Will Meet in November 


ORGANIZATION 
1 American Corn Millers Federation 
1-6 Southeastern Florists Association 
4-7 National 
7 Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 
Florists Association 
American Petroleum Institute 
National Hotel Exposition 
American Bottlers of Carbonated 
Beverages 
Master Photo Finishers of America 
National Association of Practical 
Refrigerating Engineers 
New York State Hotel 
Mid-West Implement Dealers Association 


National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners 


Tire Dealers Association 


Association 
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Piedmont Millers Association 

National Shorthand Reporters Association 
American Royal Live Stock Show 
National Standard Parts Association 
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18- National Association of Ice Industries 
19- 


19- 


American Dental Trade Association 
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Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers 
of Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
National Industrial Traffic League 
20-21 New England Council 
21 Southern Appalachian Coal Operators 
Association 


National Electrical Wholesalers Association 


National Association of Finance Companies 


CITY 


HEADQUARTERS 


St. Louis, Mo. .. Jefferson Hotel 
Birmingham, Ala........Tutwiler Hotel 
Chicago, Ill. Hotel Shermar 
Milwaukee, Wis 

Chicago, Ill. ~ Stevens Hotel 

New York, N. Y........Grand Central Palace 
Milwaukee, Wis. Milwaukee Auditorium 


St. Louis, Mo. ... Hotel Jefferson 


Memphis, Tenn. 
New York, N. Y 


» 


Hotel Peabody 
..Grand Central Palace 


Omaha, Nebraska......:. 


Charleston, S. C 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Greensboro, N. C........O’Henry Hotel 


Denver, Colo. Albany Hotel 
Kansas City, Mo 
Cleveland, Ohio Hollenden Hotel 


Chicago, Ill 
Vilwaukee, Wi 
Chicago, Ill. 


Hotel Schroeder 
Edgewater Beach Hotel 


Pittsburgh, Pa........ William Penn Hotel 
New York, N. Y........New Yorker Hotel 
Boston, Mass..... . Statler Hotel 


Knoxville, Tenn. Andrew Johnson Hotel 
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TO THINK OF 


poi 


TRANSFER TIME 


Obtain these time- 
saving innovations 
from your neighbor- 
hood filing system 
specialist! 





Now —not at the last 
minute—is the best time to buy your folders, 
for your January Ist file transfer. 

And now is the time to start indexing 
these folders—to start typing folder headings 
upon convenient, time saving Oxford Rol- 
Labels, especially prepared for this purpose. 
(No waste of time inserting, taking out or 
otherwise regulating their position before 
typing.) 

With the folders all indexed and ready to 
be placed into empty file drawers, all of the 
usual end-of-the-year file transfer confusion 
will be eliminated. 





Good, de! rendable, Oxford Fil 


‘olders, mm 


the tab style, size and weight you desire, and 
Oxford Rol-Labels are obtainable, ght in 
your neighborh¢ od. Loo k jor the stationer 
who displays the Specialist Symbol shown 
below. It is your guarantee of quality filing 
merchandise and intelligent service by a 
dealer whose — ce and training fit him 
to give you just at you need for efficient 


filing and FINDING. : 
OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO. 
500 Driggs Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 








NY 





SPECIALISTS: 









Finding System 
Smppilies 














When 


. ae ee ee 
please mention Nation’s Business 


writing 


THE Scranton, Pa., 
Chamber of Com- 
merce has undertaken 
provision for that city 
of a credit guaranty fund of $1,000,000 
for the stimulation of growth of indus- 
tries in and near Scranton. 
In announcing the plans, the Cham- 
| ber said: 
“Eighty per cent of industrial de- 
| velopment is a growth from within the 
community. . . . Scranton has a num- 
ber of industries which have definite 
| programs for expansion but which need 
the cooperation of the community, 
| financially, in order to make these ex- 
pansion programs practicable. In Scran- 
ton there are insistent opportunities for 
expansion not only in the organization of 
new industries, but through the growth 
of established industries. This is one of 
the surest ways of increasing pay rolls.” 
The Credit Guaranty Industrial Fund 
is, in brief, an agreement among leading 
'men of the community to pay defaulted 
loans made under the terms of the 
agreement. 
It is so designed that there will be 
no hardship on any one person if a 


Credit for 


Expansion 











(Continued from page 52) 
the annuities they represent. If it ap- 
| pears to be to the mutual advantage of 
Company and employee for him to con- 
| tinue at work after retirement age this 
_ may be done but the employee’s annuity 
begins at normal retirement age and is 
regarded as a part of his compensation. 
An employee may also, by special ac- 
| tion, be retired earlier than his regular 
| retirement age, in which case his income 
from all his annuity units will be the 
amount which is the actuarial equiva- 

lent for retirement at his then age. 
The units which he buys for him- 
self are, of course, his, no matter when 
he severs connection with the Company. 








Compulsory systems may come 


THIS flexibility of the plan helps to 
remove the obstacle and offers no new 
obstacle to the employment of older 
workers because every employee reach- 
ing retirement age receives his propor- 
| tionate income. This has a significant 
| bearing on the tendency, now spreading 
by imitation, to discard workers often 
| when they are still in the prime of life. 





8 | The practice is such a potential injury 


to business and menace to the state that 


The Trustee Annuity Plan at Work 


BUSINESS for November, 19% 


borrower under the plan should be yp, 
able to repay his loan. 





LAST January th 
Increasing a@ Chamber of Cons 
Trade Area merce and Retail Me. 
chants Bureau g. 
Newton, Iowa, conceived the plan ¢ 
increasing the Newton trade territory 
by coordinated sales, which were to 
well advertised throughout the adjoip. 
ing territory. The plan, briefly, was tha 
in each month two days would be ¢ 
aside as trade-extension days. Each 
monthly drive would point toward ; 
seasonable and central theme. 

Prices and quality were not to be cy: 
for these events except on a few loy. 
priced leaders. 

Arrangements were made with the 
local newspaper for a blanket ‘circula. 
tion of the county and adjoining fringe 
of adjacent counties. 

It was expected that it would be neces. 
sary to keep up the monthly campaign. 
ing for a year or so before marked} 
results would become evident, but mer. | 
chants reported that the campaign was 
proving its value as early as June. 








it is certain to cause legislation making 
retirement systems compulsory. This 
will put upon industry an additional 
burden of expense as well as the handi- 
cap of red tape of state regulation. 
Old age is not a date in the calendar 
but a state of mind and one man at 
60 may in fact be younger and more 
economically valuable than another man 
at 40. All business practices should con- 
form, not to preconceived and artificial | 
theories but to facts as they are. Mer | 
should be employed on the basis of their 
fitness, not on the basis of a calendar. 
The Westinghouse plan’s purpose is 
not to eliminate old age but superannua- 
tion. Obviously the economic justifica- 


tion for a scientific plan is that it enables ; 


an employer to eliminate superannua- 
tion from his plant without doing his 
workmen an injustice. 

It is not claimed that the Westing- 
house plan is perfect. Nothing humanis. 
But it seems clear that the plan is con- 
structed on basically sound lines. No 
doubt certain amendments and improve- 
ments will be added as experience indi- 
cates the need for them. Whatever 
changes may be made will not need to 
be changes in structure but only changes 
in details. Westinghouse believes it has 
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ETHAN ALLAN DENNISON 
FREDERIC C. HIRONS 
FREDERIC W. MELLOR 


JOHN H. BECKER 
HARRY L. SKIDMORE 





& Constructors, Inc 
combining 
Day & Zimmermann 
Engineering & Construction Co. 
Dwight P. Robinson & Co.,Inc. 
The U. G.I. Contracting Co. 
Public Service Production Co. 


United Engineers& Constructors 
(Canada) Ltd. 


Dwight P.Robinson & Company 


of Argentina, Inc. 


Dwight P.Robinson & Company 
of Brazil, Inc. 


VOY 
Design and Construct 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
STEAM POWER STATIONS 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
DEVELOPMENTS 


RAILROAD WORK 
GAS PLANTS 


Build 


APARTMENTS 
HOTELS 
OFFICE & MONUMENTAL 


\ BUILDINGS 





{ UNITED ENGINEERS N\ 





DENNISON & HIRONS 
ARCHITECTS 
40 EAST 49TH STREET, NEW YORK 





Dwight P. Robinson & Co., 
125 East 46th Street, 
New York City. 


Re: City National Bank, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Gentlemen: 


Now that the City National Bank of Bridgeport 
is about completed, we wish to advise you that the 
new building has proven a decided success. We 
hear nothing but complimentary remarks from every 
source and for our part, we are particularly 
pleased with the workmanship throughout. Its 
quality is not surpassed by anything that we have 
seen or that we have had done for us by other 
contractors. It gives us great pleasure to tell 
you this because in no other office building built 
for us has the work, in every respect, been so 
uniformly good. 


As to your form of contract and the manage- 
ment of the project, we are convinced that it is 
the most advantageous to an owner. Your method of 
competition for practically every item used in 
the building has convinced us that the owner could 
not have procured a better structure elsewhere 
for the available appropriation, and we question 
if they could have found its equal. 

With much appreciation of the manner in which 
you have collaborated with us from start to 
finish, we are, 

Very truly yours, 
DENNISON & HIRONS 
(Signed) Ethan Allan Dennison 
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UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS 


INCORPORATED 


DwIiGHT P. ROBINSON, PRESIDENT 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK NEWARK CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES MONTREAL BUENOS AIRES RIO DE JANEIRO 





MAXIMUM RETURN TO CLIENTS PER DOLLAR INVESTED 





When writing to Unttep ENGIneers & Constructors INCORPORATED, please mention Nation’s Business 
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DDITIONAL STORAGE 


SPACE at slight extra cost 


3030 


XTRA capacity to accommodate the overflow 
EK of stock either in raw materials or finished 
product, may be the solution of your storage 
problem. Warehouses involve a heavy invest- 
ment which may become a liability when stocks 
are reduced to normal. 

A Pittsburgh Chain-Link Fence will transform 
a bit of unused ground into valuable storage 
space at comparatively little cost.- Sturdily 
built and non-climbable, it is proof against petty 
pilfering, the ideal enclosure for things ordin- 
arily stored in the open. Made of the finest 
copper-bearing basic open-hearth steel and 
heavily zinc-coated after weaving, it will with- 
stand weathering and severe usage for an 
amazingly long period of years. Framework is 
constructed of our own specially-rolled ‘‘Pitts- 
burgh” Seamless Steel Pipe of standard pipe 
weight giving extra strength and durability to 
the erected fence. 


Complete description and specifi- 
cations will be sent upon request. 


Pillsburgh Fence 


CHAIN-LINK TYPE 











New York Detroit 
hi : 
—— Pittsburgh Steel Co.) Dallas 
San Francisco oes 
Memphis Union Trust Bldg. Pittsburgh, Penna. Syracuse 
When writing to Pittssurcu Steer Co. please mention Nation’s Business 





| found a solution of its problem. At any | 


| rate its plan avoids many of the com. 
defects include: 


tractual and therefore not dependable 
This defeats their avowed purpose and 
decreases the return on the money jp. 
vested. 

Westinghouse corrects this defect by 
making its plan contractual and at the 
same time preserves freedom of future 
action by its Board of Directors. 

2. They are not cooperative. This 
means that the employer pays for the 
whole program, with the result that the 
schedule of benefits is inadequate to 
| achieve the desired purpose. While this 

is more expensive for the employer, it 

| is no more satisfactory to employees, 
because all experience demonstrates that 
men do not appreciate what they get 
for nothing. 

Westinghouse corrects this defect by 
making its plan cooperative on a 50-50 
basis, thereby halving the expense to the 
employer and doubling the return to the 
employee for the money he spends. This 
practice of reciprocity produces coopera- 
tive good will as a valuable by-product. 

3. They are not secured by a reserve 
fund, but provide for the payment of 
pension benefits out of annual profits, 
This is unscientific financing, because it 
subtracts from annual profits uncertain 
and increasing amounts, and_ also 
amounts which are proper charges 
against other years. 





Reserve charged off each year 


WESTINGHOUSE corrects this defect 
by setting up a reserve fund, building it 
up by charging off to each year as an 
operating expense the actual pension 
liability arising out of that year, so that 


| as it matures without making any spe 
cial appropriations. 

4. They almost all employ the method 
of multiplying the years of service by 4 
percentage of the average wage for the 
last ten years previous to retirement. 
This is an expensive fallacy, because it 
| makes the cost depend on a future 
/amount, which is both unknown and 
increasing. 

Westinghouse corrects this by making 
the number of annuity units distributed 
depend on an employee’s wage during 
his whole period of service. This et 
courages their purchase at lower rates 
during earlier years and stimulates the 
use of foresight rather than hindsight. 

5. They often attempt to employ the 
| banking method of treating a reserve 





mon defects of pension plans. They | 


1. Many pension plans are not con. | 





it has in hand the full reserve required 
to cover its pension liability when and | 
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Jhe FINEST 


money can buy: 
(Ce Jieel TRANSFER CASES 
— 2 
SF @ “Y and E” Transfer Cases are 
| rightly called “The Finest Money 


@ iy Can Buy.” 
“S 










































There are many reasons why 





i 1. A special interlocking device permits 


unlimited stacking vertically or hori- 


Ps zontally in any available storage space. 


2. Closed sides keep out dust, dirt and 
rodents. 


3. Steel front rollers and sturdy drawer 
construction and design insure easy 
drawer action and convenient reference. 


4. Available in many sizes for transferring 
all types of material. 


Let your local “Y and E” Man show 
you how easily these cases solve your 
transfer problems. When he calls, also ask 
him about the famous “Y and E” line of 
office systems and supplies, especially the 
“Yand E’”’ Direct Name System for corres- 
pondence filing. 





Call Your Local 
“Yand E” MAN— 
He has Money- 


Saving Ideas 
for You. 









YAWMAN ND FRBE MFG.(. 


1128 JAY STREET :: ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Export Dept.: 368 Broadway, New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 


99 
Steel and Wood Filing Cabinets . . . Steel Desks . . . Steel Shelving. , . 
Safes . . . Office Systems and Supplies . .. Bank and Library Equipment 


"Y 


When writing to YawMan & Erpe Mec. Co. please mention Nation’s Busine 


Payee Fo pon nn 9 a area erin ata aae aoe aa te ca se 
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You can get a 


DIAMOND STOCK DRIVE 


ESIDES the added conven- 

ience of immediate availa- 
bility, Diamond Roller Chain 
Drives have very definite mechan- 
ical advantages. Rugged, efficient, 
quiet, rolling contacts which re- 
duce friction, contact parts treated 
for wear resistance alone, simple 
in design and installation. 

These features make Diamond 
Drives unsurpassed for durability, 
trouble-free service and low main- 
tenance. 

Drive Data Book No. 78 makes 
the selection of drives to meet 
your conditions as simple and 
efficient as the drives are mechan- 
ically. Send for this Book—it lists 
and describes the drives carried 
in stock by a distributor near you 
and at our plant. 


DIAMOND CHAIN & MFG. CO. 
417 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 


D 





to fit.... 


TRADE <> MARE 





DRIVE DATA BOOK 
No. 78 


ROLLING ~ AT POINTS OF CONTACT 











TWICE - GRIPPED — 
THEY CAN’T SLIP 
FROM VISE CLIP! 


Notice how the firm spring 
steel jaws of the Vise paper clip prevent 
your papers from slipping—either verti- 


cally or horizontally—for they grip twice. 


Made in three sizes they hold from 2 to 
60 papers securely. 
Ask your dealer for the Vi 


Clip. Packed in the Orang 
& Black box 


A Graffco Product 


GEORGE B. GRAFF CO. 
80 Washburn Avenue 
Cambridge, Mass. 








SOLID KUMFORT 


Bentwood 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
for Every Purpose 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN 
LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO 


1412 WALL ST., FORT WAYNE, IND, 








Repri nts 


of Nation’s Business articles will 
be furnished at cost in quantities 


of 100 or more. 
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| tempt to build up a principal fund ang 
_use only the interest from it for pension 


| that it is practically impossible to a. 


| Some of them have already discovere 
| it. 


_ operated on the basis of a dole or char. 


| insurance contract is issued to a hut 


fund in terms of principal and intereg 
This is a virtual impossibility in preg. 
tice, because a pension plan requires no 
a bank account, but an annuity fund 
By the banking method, I mean the a. 


purposes. Employers using this method 
will, of course, discover sooner or later 


cumulate a principal sum large enough 
to yield sufficient interest to provide the 
stipulated benefits under their plan 


Westinghouse corrects this defect by 
organizing its plan on a scientific ap. 
nuity basis, which makes a very different 
and a much larger use of money than 
the principal-and-interest method. By 
annuity method, I mean the establish. 
ment of a fund actuarially calculated to 
be sufficient, by using both principal and 
interest, to provide the stipulated bene. 
fits with the guarantee that the annui- 
tant’s income will not fail while his life 
lasts. The outlay of money required by 
this method is many times less than if 
only the interest on the principal sum 
is used. 

6. They are almost all organized and 


ity. This is not only distasteful to 
American workmen and morally damag- 
ing to employer and employee alike, but 
creates a large financial waste. It is the 
fruitful source of “hidden pensions,” 
that is, the retention of men in the ser- 
vice beyond the period of their useful- 
ness and the payment to them of more 


than they earn. In consequence of such | 


a method no industry knows or can 
know what its present pension cost is. 
Westinghouse corrects this defect by 
eliminating from its plan every element 
of charity. The word “pensions” does 
not occur in the plan. Westinghouse has 
started a process to eliminate the need- 
less waste due to “hidden pensions.” 


A $54,000,000 plan 


THE size of the plan may be indicated 
by stating the amount of protection it 
provides. If we reckon the annuity in- 
come coverage of the Westinghouse plan 
after the usual manner of group insut- 
ance coverages, and if we assume that 
employees buy on their minimum 
schedule only as many units as the Com- 
pany provides, then the annuity covel- 
age is approximately 54 million dollars 
when the plan starts, and $14,500,000 
annually thereafter. This, of course, 8 
not the cost, but the annuity coverage 
or income protection, just as when af 
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per O question about it, the organizations in which errors, M M ‘S R VM 
ns.” waste motion and overhead run high are, as a rule, "\ A : LL 
the ones that fail to use printed forms properly. B O N D 

Things to do, to bill, to ship, to file—all routine oper- 
ations can be carried on swiftly, smoothly, accurately with sei gare Radahbey oye 
printed forms. Then things are done the right way at the 
right time—because written memos establish responsibility. 











_ 


dicated 
tion it § 
ity in- 
se plan The paper to use is Hammermill Bond. Surfaced for 
- insur- fast, clean writing, typing or printing. Rugged, enduring 
1e that —and priced moderately. 

nimum 
>» Com- FOR EXECUTIVES interested in cutting down errors and waste 





cove!- 
dollars HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Erie, Pa. 


100 000 Gentlemen: Please send me the Working Kit of Hammermill Bond 
with its suggestions for the proper planning of printed forms. 


irse, 18 
yverage 
yen an Name Position . 











a hut ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR OFFICE LETTERHEAD 


When writing to HAMMERMILL Paper Company please mention Nations Business 
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p———— JOHN HANCOCK SERIES ——] 
CLOSE 
CORPORATIONS 


HERE corporate stock is 

closely held and it is 
desired to perpetuate this ar- 
rangement, there is no easier 
way of accomplishing the desired 
end than by employing Business 
Life Insurance as a source of 
immediate funds to purchase 
the deceased stockholder’s in- 
terest. 


Among other phases of life 
insurance, this important sub- 
ject is explained in our booklet, 
“This Matter of Success.” A 
copy will be sent to anyone 
interested. Address a letter to:— 


- INQUIRY BUREAU ......------ 











Ge 
— ts 


Cuarpar 2 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


197 Clarendon St. Boston, Mass. 
Please send booklet, ‘‘This Matter of 
Success.”’ 
Name.. 
Addres 
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In your business you insure every- 
thing of material value. Then why not 
insure the history of your business—your 
records and correspondence, against mis- 
filing and loss? 

Acco Fasteners, Acco Fold- 
ers and Acco Punches give 
you this important protection 


—give you bound papers that 





are safe papers! 

The Acco Folder, of durable pressboard, 
has a cloth expansion for 1° and 2° volume 
of papers and lasts the lifetime of a steel 
cabinet. It contains the well known Acco 


Fastener, consisting of [I a 
oY Ltr 





two prongs on a broad, 
flat base against which 
papers are tightly and safely held by a wide 
compressor strip—the proper way of binding. 

The easy, clean cutting Acco Punch, 
punches two holes in your papers, to accom- 
modate the Fastener prongs, and it never 


breaks, rusts nor needs servicing of any sort. 


Send for free sample Acco 
Fastener and literature on 


Acco Folders and Punches 


NS) 






ACCO PRODUCTS, Inc., American Clip Co. 


39th Avenue and 24th Street Long Island City, N. ¥. 


Acco Canadian Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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dred men for $1,000 each, we say the 
insurance coverage on the group is $100,- 
000. They are protected to the extent of 
this possible amount of benefit. 

The amount of annuity coverage is, 
of course, not to be confused with the 
cost of it, just as the life insurance cov- 
erage is never confused with the pre- 
mium, which is only a small fraction of 
the coverage. The net annual cost to the 
Westinghouse Company for its share of 
the above annuity coverage, is estimated 
to be 1.2 per cent of the pay roll, and by 
the use of a new budget method, the 
exact net cost is automatically exhibited 
every month. The reason why the cost 
of this scientific plan is so low is a 
discovery recently made—the discovery 
of how to apply the group principle to 
annuities, just as 20 years ago a similar 
discovery made life insurance available 
to groups at low cost, making possible 
the group insurance enterprise. 

If the defects in typical pension plans 
are admittedly so obvious and serious, 
why have employers permitted them to 
continue? The answer is to be found in 


| a wise remark of Artemus Ward to the 


effect that “It isn’t the people’s ignor- 
ance that makes the trouble, but that 
they know so many things that aren't 
so.” 

In fairness to employers, it should be 
said that the blame for knowing so many 


| things about pensions that aren’t so, 


is not wholly theirs. They have been 
misled by false information. 


The bogey of “accrued liability” 


ONE of the real obstacles in the way of 
sound retirement systems has been the 
amount of reserve supposed to be re- 
quired by the so-called “accrued liabil- 
ity” for past service. As commonly used, 
“accrued liability” is neither a liability 
nor has it accrued. It is a misnomer and 
a myth. It does not represent the facts. 
The Westinghouse plan has exposed this 
misleading idea and discovered this 
problem to be nonexistent. In any in- 
dustry like Westinghouse, established 
for a certain number of years, there ex- 
ists a matured obligation on employees 
past retirement age, which may cor- 
rectly be designated as “accrued liabil- 
ity,” but it is about 20 times less than 
what the so-called “accrued liability” as 
a whole is generally supposed to be. This 
comparatively small sum is an accrued 
liability accurately speaking; the bal- 
ance is not an accrued liability at all 
and by far the largest part of it never 
will be. It is only a contingent liability. 

When the problem of the so-called 
“accrued liability” is eliminated and 
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when an organization trustees its funds 
and operates its own plan, a company 
with about 40,000 employees can saye 
in money outlay more than $200,009 
annually for a number of years, as cop. 
trasted with the outlay of money hither. 
to supposed to be required actuarially 
for a scientific plan; for an organization 
with 10,000 employees, it is about $50. 
000 annually; and for an organization 
with 200.000 employees, it is about a 
million dollars annually. 

Another bugbear which has pre 
vented the adoption of scientific plans, 
is the fear of future mounting costs 
This is as groundless as the fear of 
accrued liability. The number of pen. 
sioners in organizations of a certain age 
undoubtedly will increase in number, 
But if a proper reserve is set up yearly 
covering the pension liability as it is ac. 
cruing, it makes no difference how much 
the number of pensioners increases. The 
Westinghouse plan demonstrates that it 
is possible to know in percentage of pay 
roll the maximum level annual cost of 
the plan for all years to come, and to 
know to the point of mathematical cer- 
tainty that it can never exceed the known 
maximum. This maximum cost is low 
and the actual net cost is still lower. 


A help to other industry 


THESE two illuminating facts—the 
solution of the problem of accrued liabil- 
ity and the level maximum budget, ex- 
hibited in the Westinghouse plan—con- 
stitute good news to any industrial 
concern troubled by its pension prob- 
lems, because the information is now 
available for its solution. 

In view of the recent discovery, which 
makes a scientific annuity plan possible 
at low cost, and the large and increasing 
amount of “hidden pensions” now car- 
ried, which a scientific plan is designed 
to cancel, and the superannuation which 
such a plan eliminates from a plant with 
the consequent improvement in produc- 
tion, it will become increasingly clear to 
industrial leaders that a scientific plan 
may not be any additional expense at 
all, but may be the means of decreasing 
expense. 

In the Westinghouse Company the 
nominal cost of such a scientific plan is 
low; the actual cost is considerably 
lower. The Westinghouse plan _ was 
scientifically constructed and was adopt- 
ed on the theory that depreciation of 
human machinery is a proper charge 
against production costs and that it pays 
to treat this cost as a regular operating 
expense, because worried workers are 
poor producers. 
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W hat Wall Street Is Talking About 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


YEAR has passed since the 

Wall Street panic and men 

of business still lack a clear 
understanding of the na- 
tureoftheeconomic malady 

through which they have been passing. 

Prosperity broke down because of the 
anarchic character of business, which 
has been without a central, directing, 
coordinating, integrating mind. With- 
out rational direction, business moves 
headlong, accumulating excesses, abuses, 
and defects until periodically it reaches 
the breaking point. Then, after the mo-. 
mentum of prosperity has died down, 
business blunders through trial and er- 
ror and gradually corrects its short- 
comings. 

Broadly speaking, abnormal stimula- 
tion and overexploitation of demand is 
compensated for in a subsequent phase 
of subnormal business. Business in gen- 
eral is perpetually groping for a state 
of economic balance, which periodically 
is upset by the sum total of all human 
acts of folly, excess and unwisdom. 

Too frequently the business diagnos- 
tician takes too narrow a view of the 
causes of depression which are height- 
ened by the emotional instability of the 
public. When at length the economic 
setting is primed for recovery, business 
will turn as executives tire of being pes- 
simistic and overcautious. 

In modern life, a fundamental politi- 
cal aim should be economic stability. 
Yet politicians have frequently been 
stupid in opposing innovations on the 
part of business leaders calculated to 
maintain an economic equilibrium. Poli- 
ticians have sought to thwart integra- 
ting programs by hobbling present-day 
business with antiquated laws which re- 
strict rational cooperation to maintain 
prosperity. It has been customary for 
politicians to exalt an archaic, blind, 
and often destructive competition. 

Objectionable politicians have not on- 
ly pretended to hate men of wealth, but 
through progressive income taxation 
have attempted to discourage the effi- 
cient and to subsidize the unsuccessful. 


+ 


IN times of affluence, there is a lack of 
due appreciation of the capable entre- 


preneur who provides employment for 
labor and who offers to consumers bet- 
ter products at lower prices. 

As we Americans attain economic ma- 
turity, we shall seek, to a greater extent, 
to overcome accident with planning 
ahead. President Hoover has often 
stressed the modern idea of preventive 
medicine in business. Messrs. Catchings 
and Foster, the heterodox economists, 
have suggested a mechanism for safe- 
guarding prosperity through stabilizing 
business. 

The recession has brought the busi- 
ness world to a new appreciation of 
reality. It no longer thinks “it ain’t 
gonna rain no more.” 

Contrary to the earlier assertions of 
apostles of the new era, it has discovered 
that the business cycle has not been ad- 
journed. It has been reminded that 
periods of inflation are inevitably fol- 
lowed by interludes of deflation. It has 
found out anew that eras of excessive 
and unwarranted speculation are fol- 
lowed by periods of lack of venture- 
someness and fright. 


It has seen once more that a lack of 
balance between output and demand 
brings ruinous commodity prices. It has 
found out again from recent experience 
that government doles, farm-relief meas 
ures, and unsound tariffs only compli 
cate the flow of economic forces and do 
not ultimately thwart the working out 
of the inexorable laws of supply and 
demand. 

. 


THOUGHTFUL executives recognize 
that in the debauch which preceded the 
panic there was too much high pressure 
and too little science in business. They 
know now that there were too many 
‘“press-agented” business leaders and 
too few analytical, statesmanlike execu- 
tives. 

Every time a key man was selected 
for a business post because of nepotism, 
favoritism or other extraneous reasons, 
such as prowess in college athletics, in- 
visible stresses and strains were placed 
on the business structure. Prosperity 
was sapped by “yes men” and by un- 
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The Internal Revenue Building in Washington is the first of the monu- 
mental government buildings to be brought to completion in the tri- 
angle development, just north of The Mall. Its total cost was $8,000,000 
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"Too many operations ! . 


Life for a certain city doctor kept growing more 
and more strenuous. He was on the staff of a large 
hospital. He had a rapidly increasing practice. 

He had to make time for his surgical operations. 
He had little time to study investment trends. But he 
could not afford to neglect his personal investments. 
How could he attend to them quickly, safely and 


with full realization of opportunities? 











WHAT he will find in National C ity service 


MARKET CONTACTS. 
National City offices thr ‘oughout 


the world are at his command. 


National City offices are in close 
touch with all investment markets. 


EXPERIENCE. INVESTMENT RANGE, 


He will be dealing with an organi- National City’s broad lists are made 
zation with a background of over up from the world’s finest invest- 


a century of financial experience ment offerings. 
Whatever your investment problem may be, you will find prac- 


tical and prompt assistance at your nearest National City office. 


The National City Company 


NAT I< Al CITy BANK NG, NEW YORK 
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ee | a Training 
PER 1000 COMPLETE NOW for book you want, or mail coupon with your 
Prices Include Paper and Delivery in Traffic Management _ Correspondence 
[industrial Mem’t LIC. P. A. Coaching 
A Beautiful, Strong, Snappy Sheet 
Railway Accounting [) Stenotypy—Stenog’y 


Your opportunity will never be bigger than your 
preparation. Prepare now and reap the rewards of 
$1.25 IN LOTS OF 50,000 } name, present position and address in margin today. 
25,000 at $1.50—12,500 at $1.75—6,250 (- Higher Accountancy O Business Corres 
) Rail. M % Mod F nship 
a F Ral Setioa ging Modern Romer 
-) Bankingand Finance (|) Business English 
ENGRAVINGS AT ACTUAL COST - Telegraphy Commercial Spanish 
GEO. MORRISON COMPANY 
) Paper Salesman’s Training 
LaSalle Batension University, Dept. 11374-R, Chicago 





early success. Free 64-Page Books Teli How. Write 
at $2.25 or 3,125 at $3.25 per 1000 |Mod.Salesmanship ([) Credit and Collection 
-) Commercial Law ( Expert Bookkeeping 
PARAMOUNT BOND | 
Business Mém't () Effective Speaking 
550 West 22nd Street New York City 
SEN ) 


D FOR BOOKLET OF PAPER AND ENGRAVINGS 
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necessary human duplicates who fg, 
lowed the crowd without benefit of any 
objective attempt to get the data. 
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THE causes of recession run deep int 
| human nature. They consist not mere) 
of overproduction, which is merely ; 
condition incident to the setback. Th 
injection of the spirit of jazz into finang 
| during the bull-market days helped 
bring on the trouble. 
Savers disturbed the economic equil. 
brium by turning from the savings ip. 
| stitutions and the bond market, thus ip 
| time starving the business world fq 
| credit and laying the basis for the world. 
wide crippling of effective demand fo; 
raw staples and finished products. The 
business world came to regard abnor. 
mal post-war demand for housing fg. 
cilities as permanent, yet in time short 
ages were made up. 

Though the market for automobile 
and radios did not become saturated, 
the markets became narrowed by the 
| wide distribution of such products. 

Business proceeded in the belief that 
demand was insatiable, but through in- 
stallment buying many consumers an- 
ticipated demand and at the time of 
economic crisis found themselves glutted 
with merchandise. 

If business has been ill since it at- 
tained its feverish peak in June, 1929, 
it has gradually been eliminating sore 
spots. Time itself has been the great 
healer, causing consumers to use up 
accumulated supplies and become po- 
tential larger buyers again as soon a 
confidence in the economic future re- 
turns. 

Radically lower commodity prices are 
themselves healing factors, tending to 
check supply and to heighten demand. 
Cheap interest rates enable the well for- 
tified enterprises to curtail costs in their 
own operations and to meet the new 
| mandate for economy. The return of 
old-fashioned straight bonds to favor 
with investors helps to restore economic 
balance, and paves the way for a new 
period of expansion along sound lines. 

But these curative economic forces 
operate slowly and do not prevail until 
| weaker enterprises have fallen by the 
wayside, and labor has gone through 
much grief in diminished employment. 
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| DEPRESSION generates a vicious Ccy- 

| cle which perpetuates itself through cul- 
| tailed consumptive demand resulting 
| from reduced payrolls. 
But the turn comes at length when 

| discerning business men conclude that 
_ prices are so unwarrantably cheap that 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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DECORATIONS BY ROCKWELL KENT +CUT IN WOOD BY J. J. 


Selecting -- 


Industrial 
Investments 





LANKES 


IGHT years from 1919 to 1927 wit- 

nessed an increase in the horsepower 
used in manufacture of more than 
9,500,000 and the annual value of 
manufactured products in 1927 was more 
than $718,000,000 above that for 1919. 
During the same period, however, there 
was a decrease in manufacturing estab- 
lishments of more than 22,000. 


During this period of great industrial 
expansion, many investors reaped an im- 
mense and virtually unparalleled profit, 
while others, less fortunate or less accu- 
rately informed, made no profit or suffered 


an actual loss. 


In the year 1927, when the total of 


manufactured products was more than 


UNITED FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION 





$62,718,000,000, nine of the sixteen “ bil- 
lion dollar” industries showed an actual 
decrease in production under 1925. Even 
in the industries showing the greatest 
loss, however, some companies showed a 


decided gain, both in production and in 
profits. 


Interpretation of these figures shows the 
need of constant supervision of industrial 
investments. For while the gains have con- 
tinued and will continue, the leaders of 
one period are not necessarily the leaders 


of another. 


United Founders Cerporation has in its 
consolidated portfolio many industrial 
securities. Through American Founders 
Corporation, it has a statistical and eco- 
nomic organization built up over a period 
of years. Through this organization, United 
Founders is able to study important 
investment situations and to maintain 
supervision over its 
industrial and other 


holdings. 





4 This advertisement is the sixth of a series outlining the investmen: activities of United Founders Corporation > 
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Investment and Brokerage 
Service 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Detroit Stock Exchange 
Cincinnati Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Chicago Curb Exchange Assn. 





Private Wire Service 





OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO 


Offices in twenty-eight cities 























Have you ever thought 


How Cheap 
Electricity Really Is 


and how hard it would be 
to get along without it? 
THE average American family uses 10c worth of elec- 
tricity a day. For the average family 
10¢ buys the food for only 1 hour 
10¢ pays the rent for only 114 hours 


but 
10c¢ buys the electricity for 24 hours 
Residential customers of the Associated System are more and more 
realizing the economy, comfort and convenience of using electricity 
freely. During the year ended June 30, 1930 they used 10.4% more 


than during the previous year. 


To invest or for information, write to 


Associated Gas and Electric System 


61 Broadway New York City 





Serving 1 in 27 residential electric customers in the United States and its posses- 


29 


sions and I in 32 residential gas customers 














| there is less risk in forward buying than 


| in waiting. Frequently individuals are 


business and in the stock market. 


> 


Western Electric Company, sought to 
call the turn recently by announcing 
that the Bell Telephone Group consid. 
ered copper cheap, and had bought a 
supply in anticipation of four months’ 
requirements. 

The immediate market response, iro- 
nically enough, was a further decline 
in the price of the red metal. This made 
the cynics scoff, but economists know 
that the greatest fortunes have been 
made by those who did not fantastically 
seek to buy at the precise bottom or sel] 
at the very top. 
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INQUIRY by this writer disclosed that 
numerous other heads of some of the 
| best-managed American public utility, 





industrial and railroad companies | 


shared the view of the Bell Telephone 
Group that commodities were cheap, 
| and were forsaking the policy of hand- 
| to-mouth buying for forward purchas- 
ing. 

For example, the president of one of 

_ the largest power and light groups told 
me: 

“I thoroughly agree with the view- 
point of the American Telephone group 
with regard to current cheapness of com- 
modity prices. But up to now we have 
taken no definite action, although we 
expect to in the near future.” 

Newcomb Carlton, president of 
Western Union Telegraph Company, 
revealed: 

“We are buying copper to cover our 
needs for the balance of the year. We 
follow the policy of extending, recon- 
structing and repairing our plant when 

| materials are cheap and labor is zeal- 
ous. Materials are certainly cheap— 
too cheap in some cases—and I sincere- 
ly hope for higher prices in the interest 
| of better business.” 

Believing that commodity _ prices 

| would not go much lower, the manage- 
ment of the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way Company recently placed orders 
for 60,000 tons of rail, which is now 
being delivered, but which will not be 
usea until 1931. 

Patrick E. Crowley, president of the 
New York Central, replying to my in- 
quiry as to his road’s buying policy, 
said: “Generally, I feel that present 
prices for materials and supplies used 

| by the railroads are low, considering the 
cost of production. 


| premature in seeking to find bottom jn | 


EDGAR BLOOM, president of the | 
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“Some commodities are selling at 
prices lower than for a number of years, 
and, with improvement in_ business, 
which we anticipate, the general trend 
of prices should gradually work higher. 

“We are buying our requirements of 
materials and supplies currently as 
needed, and we expect to continue this | 


policy.” 





¢ 


THE chief executive officer of one of 
the outstanding retail merchandising 
organizations told me: “I believe, per- | 
sonally, that the great majority of com- | 
modities are at bottom prices and that | 
any company placing orders on these | 
levels will make money. 

“Our company seldom operates on 
raw material. We buy the finished prod- | 
uct from the manufacturer. However, | 
we are encouraging manufacturers with 
whom we do business to make their | 
commitments for raw materials, where 
such raw materials are a large element | 





of the cost of goods, such as, for in- | 
stance, cotton duck and denim.” 

The president of one of the blue-chip | 
industrial corporations, which is con- 
spicuously well managed, informed me: 

“We have been placing some recent 
orders for large quantities of raw ma- 
terials in the fields of copper, rubber, 
cotton cloth, wire, etc. Our policy is to 
cover for 50 per cent of our estimated 
requirements for as far as three to six 
months ahead. 

“It is our belief that in some of these 
markets selling prices are below current | 
costs and that while it is possible for | 
prices to go a fraction lower, the prob- 
ability is that they will get to a level 
more consistent with actual cost of pro- 
duction. And by actual cost of produc- 
tion I mean costs as revised since the 
economy program has been making rap- 
id strides throughout industry. 

“On the other hand, I do not look 
for any boom period in 1931, but just 
the moderate business efficiently hand- 
fed, out of which improving profits will 
develop. I would not be surprised if 
1932 showed sales volume equal to 
1929,” 


¢ 


I HAVE quoted these viewpoints at 
length, because of the crucial bearing of 
Important forward buying on business 
Tecovery. In confidential chats, I find 
the same able business leaders who were 
apprehensive about a let-down in 1929 
are now alert to the possibility of a 
favorable change in business trend. 

As before the panic, the emotional 
and the economic illiterates are assum- 
Ing that existing conditions will be froz- 





COOPERATING WITH BUILDERS OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 





IN THE PORT OF LONDON 


A cargo of wheat being discharged 
by the suction-pump method. London, 
the Empire's capital, is also a great 
commercial port. In this city three 
complete Guaranty Offices serve the 
interests of the Company's customers, 


HE Guaranty Trust Company 

supplies banking credit and ser- 
vice for a substantial part of A\mer- 
ican exports, aording exceptional 
financial facilities in connection with 
the handling and development of 
American business with foreign 


countries. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS MORE THAN $295,000,000 


When writing to Guaranty Trust Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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en into permanent patterns. Business nort 
T R l _ U T l L i T : E S C O R PO RATI Oo N will face a significant test next spring, builc 
« POWER e GAS ee WA TER e when a turn for the better may come ip each 
| me: a | those two balance wheels of prosperity | Ge 
i "ee and depression—the automobile indus. ally 
s try and residential building. f away 
eo | Incidentally, recent statistics have in- | elsev 
at te | dicated a check in the two-year decline time 
in building. publ 
’ Ame 
i ONE great public-utility enterprise, ally 
i with excellent statistical facilities, antic. cal 
i ipates normal business by the end of 
{ 1931. Another anticipates it by Sep. 
: tember 1931. Both are inclined to be- a 
: WH. 
cove: lieve that bottom was reached in busi- chal 
re ness last summer and that there will amy 
- | be gradual improvement. nel 
Paraphrasing Dwight W. Morrow's “J 
assertion that 1929 was a year for cau- § 
tion and 1930 a year for courage, Am- —, 
4 ; the 1 
bassador Dawes, in a recent address in 
= Belfast, Ireland, said: _ 
fi. ’ “Nothing is more certain than the 
t : : : peat 
b 4) = coming business recovery. The business "ae 
4 x | | fool of 1929 was he who had no fear. 
; j : Boat 
rc : __| The fool now is he who has no hope.” 
ad y - ; Already there are evidences of benefi- 
: et TRI-UTILITIES cial results from the economic purging ALI 
4 J . CORPORATION resulting from painful depression, such recer 
CONTROLS: as further elimination of waste from “7 
iad ciinan aie duinndn | processes of manufacture and distribu- busit 
. j CORPORATION | tion, a general return to sounder econo- ing < 
aa ee PEOPLES LIGHT &. wee | mic thinking and a revival of the older atten 
i pcinetpiiheeitihes wos | credo of working and saving, instead of and | 
A L aC FE ced CORPORATION reckless speculation. final 
ower ost ue AMERICAN NATURAL GAS | Asserting that the depression would fiden 
Developing the Industrial Southeast PO _— have beneficial results, the president of denc 
SECURITIES CORPORATION one of the outstanding public-utility Clau 
The recent coming of Natural Gas to the Industrial holding companies said to me: aie 
Southeast has stimulated a huge demand for this new When you invest in the se- “T believe the public-utility business end 
lower-cost fuel. curities of Tri-Utilities Cor- | is going to benefit ultimately to a great a 
@ High temperatures required in steel production,heat poration, you participate | degree from the slackening of indus- force 
treatment of metal and similar industries in this sec- i the combined earnings trial activity. When industrial corpora- more 
tion call for steady fuel consumption in large quanti- Of the above successful | tions are going ahead at high speed. they 
ties. And Natural Gas has proved profitable alike to COTPOTAUONS. These earn- | cannot stop to revise their operations 
consumer and supplier. Yio cap io ct te. | to take advantage of all the economies AP 
@ Southern Natural Gas Corporation is the sole sup- ing M ‘ 3 1930 ¢ i aay sagitea sete genet ae — 
; eh gy : initiate  abeinga | ing has slackened they have this oppor- out ; 
plier of Natural Gas in this rich territory— through one corporate income IN-_ | tunity and I believe most of the indus- “Wh 
of the largest and longest pipe line systems ever built. CREASED 16.2% Over the trials are seeking to take advantage of Marl 
Its growing business ” protected by favorable long Preceding twelve months. | cheap money rates and equip themselves blank 
time contracts in Birmingham, Atlanta and other im- FRYI-UTILITIES | for more efficient operation when acti- | R. 
portant centers. And with the rapid completion of addi- CORPORATION | vity is resumed.” has. 
tional branch lines, new contracts are being added. But in a more civilized age, business “Stor 
@ Investors in the securities of Tri-Utilities Corporation, will be able to purify itself without go- whicl 
which controls Southern Natural Gas Corporation, will 4 ing through the ordeal of fire. In the whicl 
participate in the assured growth in earnings of this new rationalization of business, cham- dull. 
successful enterprise. Additional facts upon request. bers of commerce and trade associations, Th 
guided by consulting engineers and pend: 
scientific research workers, will contrib- Stree 
G. Z.. OHRSTROM & Co. ute much to business stabilization. = 
INCORPORATED ¢ Wises 
36 WALL STREET - NEW YORK CITY THE Amsterdam Trading Company, of confit 
| UPTOWN NEW YORK: 400 MADISON AVENUE - BRANCHES IN TWENTY PRINCIPAL CITIES | Amsterdam, Holland, goes the farthest ety 


When writing to G. L. Ourstrom & Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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NATION’S BUSINESS for 


north in hiding assets. It carries office 
buildings and plantations at a guilder 
each. 

German and Dutch companies gener- 
ally hide earnings and assets, tucking 
away hidden reserves in inventories and 
elsewhere, which are drawn upon in 
time of depression to stabilize nominal 
published earnings. To some extent, 
American corporations, which habitu- 
ally hide earnings and assets, are draw- 


November, 1930 





ing on the invisible reserves this year. | 


¢ 


WHEN Bernard M. Baruch became 
chairman of the War Industries Board, 
the late Thomas Fortune Ryan wrote 
him and said: 

“If you follow your own judgment, 
you will do well; but, if you listen to 


the importunings of politicians, you will | 


go astray.” 

This same advice was recently re- 
peated to Eugene Meyer, Jr., when he 
became governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

€ 


A LEADING elder statesman of finance 
recently remarked in a private chat: 

“There is too much attempt to judge 
business situation in the light of reelect- 
ing a President, and too little realistic 
attempt to think of it in terms of supply 
and demand. Palliatives only delay the 
final readjustment, and impair con- 
fidence in leadership. Too much ten- 
dency to regard government as Santa 
Claus to mete out favors; to help far- 
mers from depression through relief, 
and industrialists through tariff. 

“The net result is to distort economic 
forces, and to make their course seem 
more obscure.” 

+ 


A PUT-AND-CALL broker, in New 
Street, emulating Elbert Hubbard, got 
out a booklet some years ago entitled 
“What We Know About the Stock 
Market.” The booklet consisted of 
blank pages. 

R. W. Schabacker, financial writer, 
has published a tome under the title 
“Stock Market Theory and Practice” 


which consists of 875 pages, none of | 


Which are blank and few of which are 
dull. 

The great merit of this timely com- 
pendium of theory and practice in Wall 
Street is that it counsels humility. Cock- 
Sureness in matters of security selection 
is an evidence of charlatanry. One of the 
wisest financiers in the Street recently 
confided to me that he had a paper loss 
of $60,000 on 300 German bonds in his 
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54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 


art of the soundness of any 
security depends upon whether the financing 
method used is the one best suited to the par- 
ticular circumstances. A. G. Becker & Co. is no 
more interested in one type of financing than 
another. It underwrites and distributes bonds, 
short term notes, commercial paper, preferred 
and common stocks. This comprehensive 
nature of its service means much to the bor- 


rowing corporation... and to the investor. 





FOR EXAMPLE 


Monsanto Chemical Works, the largest manufacturer in the United 


States of fine and medicinal chemicals, has outstanding a small issue 
of First Mortgage Bonds and Common Stock. We underwrote the 
bonds as well as offerings of the common stock to stockholders 


from time to time in connection with the expansion of the business. 


A.G. Becker & Co. 


POUNDS * STUCKS + COMMERCIAL PAPER 


100 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 





When writing to A. G. Becxer & Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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edicated to =#= 
Executive Efficiency 
pemen MEN like Washington's 


new Hotel Shoreham because it 
increases their eficiency by making 
them comfortable... Quiet location 
overlooking Rock Creek Park yet 
only ten minutes from the White 
House ... 800 large rooms, each with 
bath, circulating ice water, and radio 
..- Facilities for recreation include 
glass enclosed swimming pool, four 
tennis courts, and riding stables... 
Trulya hotel that fits you for tomorrow! 


RATES 
$5.00 and $6.00 Single 
$8.00 and $9.00 Double 


SHOREHAM 


CONNECTICUT AVE. AT CALVERT ST. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
L. GARDNER MOORE, General Manager 
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This issue of 
Nation’s Business 
to any friend 


of yours... 


If you will fill in and mail the 
coupon below, we will send 

to the individual you designate 
a copy of this issue of Nation's 
Business . . . with your 
compliments. 


We are glad to do this because 
the friend you name may also 
wish to become a regular 
subscriber to Nation’s Business. 


NATION’S BUSINESS 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


NAME ___ 
ADDRESS ____ 
MY NAME___ 


MY ADDRESS____ thine 
LMAO SI, ETSI SORE AE 2 MARC AI 
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portfolio. Sketching the characteristics 
of the end of a bear market, Mr. 
Schabacker points out: 

“Interest rates have been easy for 
some time, perhaps a year or more, 
commodity prices are low, wages are far 
below their previous highs, public buy- 
ing of all kinds is at low ebb, corpora- 
tions are trying to liquidate costly in- 
ventories and loans; their earnings are 
poor, even the strongest companies per- 
haps showing huge deficits. Dividends 
are being reduced, failures are on the 
upgrade, stock prices have dropped for 
so long that there seems no end. 

“Now the market makes the front 
page because of its decline instead of 
its advances. Now the tips and rumors 
are all on the unfavorable side. “This 
stock is going to have to cut its dividend 
or pass it. That stock is still too high 
and is going to drop another 25 points 
in the next few weeks. This company 
is on the verge of a receivership and is 
going bankrupt; that brokerage house 
is on the ragged edge and likely to join 
the numerous previous brokerage fail- 
ures which have already occurred.’ 

“Even the Twelfth Village Bank is 
listed as being in sore difficulties and 
likely to go under. The company has 
suffered a death blow. Prosperity may 
come back some day, but it will be a 
long, hard pull and there is no telling 
how much farther down stocks are go- 
ing before the turn will come. 

“What is the result? Just what the 
insiders are working for. Public confi- 


dence is demoralized. The average in- 


vestor is tied up with his heavy load 
of stock accumulated in those rosy days, 
seemingly gone forever, when stocks 
were selling even farther above their 
true asset worth than they are now sell- 
ing below that worth. The professional 


| speculator, the trader, the wise long- 
| swing investor, all have sold their stock, 


though perhaps at huge losses, long ago. 

“From a logical standpoint, how are 
the professionals, the students, the au- 
thorities, the pools, going to accumulate 
stock to cover their short commitments 
made in a previous distribution, long 
ago, and at higher prices? How are they 
going to accumulate additional stock 
for the next major bull market, if they 
cannot discourage the public to sell 
their basically sound stock at the bot- 
tom of the bear market?” 

~ 

SPEAKING of the present long-term 
investment value of American common 
stocks, T. B. Macaulay, president of 
the Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Montreal, which is the largest investor 
in common stocks, in a recent message 
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to United States representatives of his 
company, pointed out: 

“It is possible to exaggerate the im. 
portance of so-called depression and jn 
thinking of the immediate present to 
fail to realize the rea: trend of develop. 
ments. A study of the censuses which 
have been taken during the past decades 
would show that there has been a great 
increase in population, wealth and bugj- 
ness that creates prosperity. During 
every one of these decades there haye 
been depressions. 

“Reasoned optimism will give us real 
confidence and there are already indica. 
tions that this reasoned optimism js 
waiting to burst through. The present 
period is merely a breathing spell and 
the foundation is being laid for the fu. 
ture.” 

Mr. Macaulay added that now is the 
time to buy but not to speculate. 


¢ 


J. M. B. HOXSEY, executive assistant 
of the Committee on Stock List of the 
New York Stock Exchange, has made 
a fine plea for a franker corporate ac- 
counting policy which would better 
serve the outside investor. Addressing 
the American Institute of Accountants 
at Colorado Springs, Mr. Hoxsey as- 
tutely said: 

“When accounts were kept primarily 
for the information of creditors and of 
a management-ownership fully familiar 
with all the details of the business, there 
may have been some degree of justifi- 
cation for inaccurately large deprecia- 
tion charges, for charging additional 
plant to operating expenses, for setting 
up abnormal reserves for contingencies, 
for undervaluing inventories and for all 
the other devices by which profits and 
net worth may be made to seem smaller 
than they really are. At least no one 
was then deceived to his detriment, 
though even so it is difficult to see the 
advantage derived by the management- 
ownership from deliberately fooling 
themselves. 

“Today, however, there is the inves- 
tor to consider in addition. It is almost, 
if not quite, as harmful to publish in 
accurate accounts leading him to be- 
lieve that his investment is less valuable 
and profitable than it actually is, as it 
is to delude him in the opposite diret- 
tion. He is entitled to know the facts. 

“It is the business of management, 
not of the accountant, to stand up 
against pressure to pay too large a pro 
portion of the real earnings in dividends 
It is the proper business of neither t 


evade taxes by reporting less than the 


true earnings.” 
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NATION’S BUSINESS for November, 1930 


Railroads and a 


Truck Line 


By JOHN M. HENRY 


N 1925 one of the directors of the 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., Chamber of 
Commerce, asked William Wilson, 


local car dealer, also a director, | 


why he didn’t start a truck line and do | 


some of this less-than-carload hauling. 
Try hauling between Brooklings and 
Sioux Falls, was the suggestion; the 
railroads weren’t giving very good ser- 
vice out that way. 

That was five years ago. Last year, 
the Wilson trucking business was the 
biggest in the United States, conveying 
30,000,000 pounds of freight, had 60 





per cent of the L. C. L. business, and | 


had so attracted the attention of rail- 
roads that two of them quietly bought 
the stock of the company, and are now 


expanding it to even more remarkable | 
possibilities, building up—and profiting 


from—their former 
petitor. But Mr. Wilson remains to run 
the business. 

What roads did the buying is not 
announced, but when the three-story, 
140,000 square-foot, half-million-dollar 
freight depot and storage transfer build- 
ing of the new Wilson Storage and 
Transfer Company was opened, with all 
South Dakota shouting, March 26 of 
this year, Fred W. Sargent, president 
of the Northwestern, and Carl Gray, 
Jr., general manager of the Chicago, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Omaha were 
visitors. And Mr. Gray is chairman of 
the new Wilson Transportation Com- 
pany which, with Mr. Wilson as presi- 
dent, is operating 150 trucks in and out 
of the storage building, daily, covering 
6,000 miles every twenty-four hours, 
on an exact schedule. While Mr. Sar- 
gent, in his speeches in the Dakotas, 
refers with pride to “our departure in 
Sioux Falls.” 


Trucking growth is sound 


MR. WILSON gives five reasons why 
his business has grown so rapidly—rea- 
sons which he says will cause similar 
growth of like concerns in other terminal 
Cities, 

1. The operating cost per truck dur- 
ing the last year, including wage for the 
driver and all overhead, was 16.1 cents 
a mile, as against the $1.10 a mile of 
the freight car. South Dakota’s roads 


are gravel; concrete would cut the | AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA  & 


dangerous com- | 
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Your Financial Representative 
in the Mississippi Valley 















NATION 
WIDE ] 
SERVICE j//// 









\\\\\n rE the Mississippi Valley are 
\W\\\\ located the wheat, oat, corn 
andcottoncenters—the geograph- 
ical center, the center of popula- 
tion, of farm production a the 
\\\\ bituminous coal and petroleum 
\\ centers of the nation. 


St. Louis is the center of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley—and in St. Louis 
, is the key bank of this great ter- 
TAAL LVN MAW ritory, and one of the Country’s 
SE OM BLM NN reat banks—the 
til (i 
Feu «FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 
Hi] COMPLETE sh \\ As your financial representative, 
\ Hoppin Lil this organization has exceptional 
wna) facilities for every banking service 
to assist in the development of 
national business in the Missis- 


sippi Valley. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


ST.LOUIS’ LARGEST BANK 
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SWINGING WING - 


Every Business Man Needs The 
TELEFO-SAFETY TELEPHONE HOLDER 


FIXTURES 


For Displaying \\WWt-2rls 
Maps, Charts, Blue- Fh 
brints, Photos, Ad- 
vertising, Samples 
of Me rchand ise. 










Like vertical loose- Made in | 


many styles 





leaf book. Both sides 
of wings used for 
displaying a vast 
amount of material 
in compact space. Built of steel. Vari- 
ous styles and sizes.Write for catalog. 


MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE CO. 
926-936 N. Tenth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


and sizes 
Get catalog 
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“YOU DON'T KNOCK IT 
OFF—IT STAYS PUT” 


Due to its extreme usefulness and low cost 
it is in nation-wide demand. Fits the side 
of desk—table—anywhere. 

Ideal for ofice—the home—also a digni- 
fied permanently useful and always appre- 
ciated advertising souvenir. 


Send $1.—today for sample 


NATIONAL PHONE HOLDER Co. 
1953—208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 


Representatives 
unted everywhere 
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TeUnseen te 









“The civilization 





of acountry may 





be gauged by the 
extent of its use 


of Sulfuric Acid.” 


























ASIC among the chemical reagents of industry and 
most useful of all the heavy chemicals, Sulfuric Acid is a 
factor in the life and comfert of every human being. 


In everyday life you never dream of its importance, yet 
from morning to night it works for you. It helps to size 
the very sheets of your bed, and cleans your blankets; 
it treats your soap, your towels and your toothpaste; has 
its part in the production and preparation of the clothes 
you wear; the food you eat, and the water you drink. 


From it, or with its aid, come a thousand other chemicals 
or processes—processes of varied industry, of manufac- 
ture, of convenience and of utility. There is scarcely a 
single modern convenience or device that has not, in 
some way, been influenced by Sulfuric Acid. 


* *% * * 


Of the whole production of Sulfuric Acid—always used to 





best advantage near its source—the fertilizer industry 
consumes about 33%; iron and steel, 9%; metals refining, 
3%; oil refining, 18%; paints and pigments, 1%; and the 
manufacture of other chemicals, over 25%. Wherever 
Sulfuric Acid is largely and cheaply produced, there is an 
advantageous location for other industries. 


The 300,000-ton annual production of Sulfuric Acid in 
St. Louis—an output capable of infinite expansion— 
makes this city an important national source; a magnet 
for other dependent industries. Here, sulfur from nearby 
Louisiana and Texas meets the sulfur dioxide obtained 
from the refining of zinc, 
resulting in a broad and 
highly competitive market. 


any product Ww hich uses Sulfuric Acid, or for 


any of the other heavy chemicalsin which this 


Write Dept. C-4 





ofthe Industrial Cub-f 1ouis 





es the great possibilities ofSt. Louis 


as a manufacturing and distributing point for 


region is so greata factor. A new “CHEMICAL 
AND MINERAL RESOURCE SURVEY’ is available. 





When writing to InpustriaL Cius oF St. Louis please mention N 
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truck’s operating cost. 

2. Businesses using trucks instead of 

freight cars for L. C. L. shipments hays 

| increased their trade greatly due to cog 

and speed advantages in getting goods 

into and out of the Sioux Falls tery. 
tory. 

3. Damage claims during the past year 
totalled $50, and goods stolen or log 
in transit amounted to approximately 
$150. 

4. Trucks deliver freight right to the 

door, or take it right from the door, 
| 5. The business is free to develop it. 

self. It has no interstate commerce com. 
mission rulings to follow. 







No competition on long haul — 


_MR. WILSON does not expect that the. 
truck will replace the railroad as 4 
freight-hauling agency. Far from it. Ig 
fact, he advises against using trucks for 
the long haul. But, for the reasong 
listed and because the railroads them: 
selves have been losing on L. C. 
freight, he thinks the truck will take the” 
place of the freight car in the L. CI 
part of the transportation picture. 

After his father died, Mr. Wilson be 
came a railroad telegraph operator. He 
made considerable money on the side, 
by getting the telegraph wires of the 
railroads in the state hooked together 
at night, learning what parts of the 
state needed potatoes, buying from the 
flush sections and shipping to the 
stricken, all by wire. He paid both 

_ buyer and seller commissions, but was 

prospering until the railroads checked 

up on the unusual use of their wires 

Next—still as a sideline—he started 
in the automobile business with a black 
smith. He had disposed of eighty cars 
before the railroad told him to be one 
or the other—telegrapher or auto dealer 
—and he quit. But the automobile 
agency was not prosperous and he tried 
California for a while. There he re 
gained his spunk, if not making much 
money, returned to Sioux Falls and 
tried to get a branch agency for a caf 
| in his home town Wolsey. But the man- 
ager wouldn’t deal with him, thought 
he couldn't sell cars. Just to show his 
ability he went into the street and sold 
a machine, for no commission. 

This so impressed the dealer that he 
sold Mr. Wilson ten automobiles. The 
cars to stay on the floor until paid for, 
however. Mr. Wilson caught the next 
train for Wolsey, sold all the cars be 
| fore they were delivered to him, and on 
| this deal made enough money to start 
| an agency at Huron. In 1918 he moved 
into Sioux Falls, still in the automobile 
_ business. 
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- coms The Blaw-Knox Building you need— 
4 the design specified—the size re- 
quired, with characteristics of long 

ul a life, low maintenance and moderate 
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as a shelf. 
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ks for There is no delay—entire plants, 
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DON’T COMPROMISE 





YOUR 
LAMP! 


A lamp that stares you in the eye or 
a lamp that fails to serd light onto 
every corner of your desk is a com- 
promise you can’t afford. 

Faries lamps are made to give un- 
qualified service. You notice them only 
because they’re beautiful . . . their 
help is unobtrusive and they don’t 
make a nuisance of themselves by 
cracking up or flickering or rattling 
from jolts. The slip-on shade feature 
is patented, and offers you a value you 
can’t buy in any other lamp. 

Better send for our catalog and look 
over the new numbers we are offering 
this fall. Ask for “Business Lamp 
Catalog.” 


FARIES MANUFACTURING CO. 


Decatur, Illinois 
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HUMIDITY 
CONTROLLED 


as Completely as Temperature 


@ Think of it! Just the right degree of 
humidity at your fingertips. You simply 
set the patented Lewis Humitrol as you 
would your thermostat, and the air in your 
house is maintained indefinitely at just the 
ideal point for comfort and health. More | 
than this, all air is washed free from im- 
purities. Moisture is produced in the form 
of a vapor; diffusion is rapid and com- 
plete; and the circulation of air is 
forced throughout the house. Lewis Air 
Conditioners are far more than humidifiers— 
they give you complete air conditioning under 
absolute and automatic control. W rite today. 
Lewis Corporation, 825 Second Avenue 
South, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


LEWIS “Consretted’ 
AIR CONDITIONERS 


NATION’S 


When Prosperity Backfires 


(Continued from page 17) 

ing man the scientific principles of deep 
breathing. But if education is impossible 
once the depression is upon us, isn’t it 
possible before? Is it possible for some- 
body to tell the business man what to 
do when he is really asking for advice, 
and when he can be persuaded to take 
it if it is practical instead of inspira- 
tional? Who should give this advice? 

There are many educational media, 


| the press, chambers of commerce, and 


trade associations. But how well can 
they get into intimate contact with the 
individual business man and can they 
put the proper kind of persuasion be- 
hind advice? Who can? The bankers. 

In 1926, in an article in NATION’S 
BUSINESS, on the question whether it 
was ever going to rain any more, I 
wrote: 

“The bankers might, perhaps, be 
called upon in the future for more con- 
certed action in this direction. The or- 
ganization and activities of the Federal 
Reserve System are a step. But whether 
there is a definite plan and program or 
not, the bankers can do much toward 
enlightening the business public. When 
bankers give up the idea that economics 
and finance are esoteric arts and will 
patiently and persistently convey the 
rudiments to the laymen the business 
cycle will tend to flatten out.” 


Bad business leads to worse 


BAD business is the cumulative effect 
of bad businesses. The raost important 
fact is that in many respects, our busi- 
ness methods are fundamentally un- 
sound—and that is why there are peri- 


| odic depressions—not because there is 


a business cycle theory which says that 
depressions are inevitable and eternal. 
Depressions are not acts of God. 

These unsound business methods are 
just as wrong when business is all right 
as when business is all wrong. The 
principles of hygiene are just as true 
in health as in sickness. 

If, for instance, it is justifiable on the 
grounds of economy and efficiency to 
fire a lot of people now, was it really 
justifiable to have hired them and kept 
them on the pay roll in the first place? 
During the past year, American busi- 
ness has been dumping not only fuel to 
lighten the load, but it has also been 
dumping the crew. The successful busi- 
nesses of the next five years will be 
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those which went long on the braing 
experience and loyalty which their com. 
petitors threw away in a panic. 

But now, we are told by the “sobe 
optimists” who have replaced the official 
and unofficial “Cheerios,” Americap 
business is stripped for action. It has 
done away with the excrescences, we ar 
told, and it is efficient. Will it stay tha 
way? 


Can overproduction be stopped) 


I CAN’T recall an industry of which] 
haven’t been told that its main trouble 
is Overproduction—excess plant capac. 
ity. Has this excess plant capacity 
miraculously disappeared since last 
October? What can be done about it? 
Suppose everybody agreed to cut pro 
duction—would they cut? The alter. 
native is to eliminate the uneconomic 
plants, the high-cost and inefficient pro- 
ducers. But how? Shall they be asked 
to fold up their plants like the Arabs 
and silently steal away? Shall they be 
bought up through mergers and con 
solidations and closed up? Most merged 
concerns soon set higher sales quotas 
than quotas of the original companies. 

Every industry and every busines 
would profit if each factory would write 
off a percentage of its equipment, wipe 
it out of calculations of its capacity, 
never consider it in going after volume. 

How much business would you be 
satisfied with now? Be satisfied with 
that for the next three years. Make out 
a program on that basis—on a profit 
basis—and try to better it, but not 
on a volume basis. 

What every business needs and what 
every industry needs is a three-year, a 
five-year and a ten-year program to be 
stuck to, come drought or high waiter. 
This should provide for only a nonmal 
growth, pre-determined with complete 
knowledge of probable markets and con 
ditions in the industry. How many it 
dustries are ready to substitute for 
ignorance some understanding of theif 
own basic economics? How can each 
industry hope to participate effectively 
in the economics of all industry until 
it knows itself? 

Trade associations have studied pro 
duction, sales, advertising, cost at 
‘counting. They have staged great cam- 
paigns to increase demand, but how 
many have consistently studied the 





whole economics of their industries? Bus 
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any people fee/ that they personally 
have discovered the B&?O 


9g 


“, 





HERE are people who seem to have a 
flair for discovery. 

They know the hotels where rooms seem 
more homelike, the linen cleaner, the beds 
softer, the staff more genuinely willing to 
help. They can guide you to delightful and 
unsuspected places to eat. They hunt out 
the better stores, the bargains in quaint 
little shops. 

Many of these people feel that they 
personally have discovered the B & O. 

They are right. The B & O is an old 
railroad, perhaps the oldest of all. But in 
the past few years we have made it a new 
railroad. 

New in equipment—more than four hun- 
dred millions of dollars have been spent 
for a smooth, firm roadbed, for powerful 
engines and fine cars. 

New in spirit—and this is what the “‘dis- 
coverers” talk about. They will tell you 
that the engineers try to run the trains 
without jolts or jerks; that they stop and 
start smoothly; that the schedules, which 
are fast enough, are not so fast as to give 
a sense of hurry and strain. 

They talk about the good cooking in 
the attractive Colonial dining cars, They 
say that B & O folks seem to take a real 
pleasure in doing the little extra things 
that make traveling a comfort and a joy. 

These “discoverers” have done a lot for 
the B & O. We invite you to become one 
of them, and we promise to do all we can 
to show our appreciation. 


Beautiful, historic scenery via 
B & O, Between New York and the 
West our road runs through some of 
the most interesting historical coun- 
try in America: Harpers Ferry, the 
Potomac Valley, the Blue Ridge and 
Allegheny Mountains—beautiful scen- 
ery that will contribute so much to 
your trip. And every ticket carries a 





free stop-over privilege in Washington. 


He BESO 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


70,000 OF US INVITE YOU TO RIDE ON OUR RAILROAD 











NATION’S 


CLEAN AIR 


INCREASED DULUTHS 


SCHOOL 


Another example of the economies of filter- 
ed air—reduced heating, cleaning and redec- 
orating costs and improved health conditions 
in Duluth public schools. 

In the Endion School, typical of the entire 
group, the effects, determined in a survey by 
the A.C. Nielsen Company, Engineers, were: 
(1) Fuel Saving: An annual saving of $714.00 
in fuel cost, attributable principally to re- 
circulation made possible by air filtration. 

(2) Labor Saving: A 75% reduction in clean- 
ing requirements. (3) Redecoration: A prob- 
able extension of the period between inside 
redecoration from 3 to 4 years—saving 
$105.00 per year. (4) Improved Hygienic Con- 


AIR 


Pl TeRS 


COMBINING THE PRODUCTS FOR- 
MERLY MANUFACTURED UNDER THE 
FOLLOWING TRADE MARKS: 


MIDW EST 


ATTENDANCE 









ditions: A decrease of 13.8% in absenteeism, 
due wholly to air filtration and humidity 
control since there were no epidemics dur- 
ing either period under consideration. 

American Air Filters proteé health, reduce 
heating costs, save redecorating expense, 
prevent stock losses, control molds and bac- 
teria, colleé& dangerous or valuable dusts, in- 
sure cleanliness of produa, proteé eleétrical 
machinery and prolong life of Diesel engines 
and air compressors. Fully described in 
literature which we will be glad to send you. 
Fill in and mail the coupon or write for full 
details to our Engineering Department. No 
charge. No obligation. 





Wherever the Public Gathers 


In Stores, theatres, hotels, auditori- 
ums, etc., American Air Filters 
safeguard health, increase personal 


efficiency, reduce property depre- 
ciation, lower maintenance costs 
Among prominent retail Store users 
are Titche-Goettinger, Dallas (pic- 
tured above); Wanamaker’s; Gim- 


TRADE many bel’s; Macy’s; Hudson’s; Carson, 
R d Nii Pirie & Scott; Strawbridge-Clothier. 
ance | AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., Inc., Incorporated, 

“Wlters ra 157 Central Ave., Louisville, Kentucky. 

Please send literature on uses of modern air filters 
. Use in which interested 
| Name — TS ne 
TRADE mann | 
es en ee ee 
I City ee — «= oe adereean 
When writing to AMERICAN Arr Fitter Co., Inc. please mention Nation’s Business 
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iness men can’t cooperate because of 
the law. Is this really true or how far 
is it true? The American business man, 
like the American farmer, insists op 
his sturdy individualism. To him j 
is the American tradition. He must be 
free, if necessary, to tie bricks to his 
neck and jump in the river. He is pay. 
ing an enormous price for his freedom— 
in fact he is paying a price which 
amounts to slavery. He is a slave to 
dishonest and uneconomic practices, q 
slave in constant fear of depressions, 

What chance would a program for 
American business or any industry haye 
if it were based on working for a com. 
mon end, or based on a long-term of 
broad-visioned aim? How many Amer. 
ican business men will give more than 
lip service to any idea or ideal which 
they can’t see in front of their noses? 
How many American business men (or 
those in any other country) will adopt 
a program to bring back prosperity just 
because they are told that that program 
will restore good times? 


An easily followed plan 


LET us be satisfied, then, with some 
program which we can see in front of 


our noses, one which each of us can put 


into effect in his own business. If busi- 
ness men would do in good times some 
of the things they do in bad, and vice 
versa, there would be fewer bad times! 

1. Gear production closer to demand 
—learn the method now—and keep it 
up always. 

2. Increase the efficiency of the organ- 
ization, cut out all unnecessary over- 
head, keep the best workers, all of them, 
even if their pay is highest. Keep as 
large a force as you will need later and 
save the cost of hiring and training. Cut 
hours, if necessary, and keep them cut, 
if necessary. 

3. Get rid of all selling frills. 

4. Stop bribery. 

5. Cut distribution costs and keep 
them cut. 

6. Don’t set up impossible and ever 
increasing quotas. 

7. Make a fair profit on every order 
you get. 

8. Eliminate wasteful trade practices. 

9. Study your business continuously. 

10. Keep your dealers by giving them 
a square deal. 

11. Keep your customers by maintain- 
ing quality, and give them more real 
value for their money than your com- 
petitors. 

12. Get together with the other fel- 
lows in your line and commiserate with 
each other; weep yourself dry—and then 
do something about it. 
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ACK in 1832 the ring of hammers and the 
chime of anvils came from a little Simonds 
shop...the home of sure cutting scythes. 
Today, Simonds Industries comprise eight 
factories, a steel mill and more than a score 
of sales branches and service stations... 

Simonds superior cutting edges are used in every clime 

and country. The one-time scythe makers to New England 

have become the saw makers to the world. 

Spanning a century that witnessed the development of 
unequalled industrial achievements, the development of 
Simonds Industries paralleled the growth of American 
industry — paralleled too, the resulting need for the finest 
cutting tools. Simonds has led the way to many outstand- 
ing advances toward the quantity production methods 
which have made American industrial practice a world 
synonym for efficiency ... Simonds Industries have grown 





SIMONDS INDUSTRIES 


World’s Largest Saw Makers 


and will continue to grow because continuous progress, 
continuous specialization and continuous research are basic 
principles in the Simonds oo 

If you are interested directly or indirectly in 
Simonds products, write us... Your inquiry will receive 
prompt attention. 


WACK SAWS MACHINE ABRASIVES | CIRCULAR saws| | mt ECTRIC | | rites 
KNIVES ar . Ft roous j 
deen < pte ed in| 4) 
> : o) : A / ° yi i > 
‘~— < a eae eA ap| al 
A 1 Ey 
= y v ae | : sain tsi alll ee 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY 
Established 1832 . . . FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Boston . . Mass. | Producers of Circular, Band, Metal, Cross-Cut, Gang and 
Memphis . Tenn Drag Saws... Machine Kni «3... Files... Hack Saw Blades 
Seattle . . Wast ... Tool Holder Bits... Saw Tools... Discs ..- Steel. 
Chicago. . . 1 StmONDS CANADA SAw Co., Ltp., Montreal, Que. ~ 


Detroit Mict St. John, N. B. ~ Toronto, Ont. ~ Vancouver, B. C. 
etrol . ch. : 
AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


Portland. Ore 4 
saeny WappatT, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., Manufacturers of 





New York . N.Y Portable Electric Saws and Tools ~ ABRASIVE CO., 
New Orleans . La. | phijade phia, Pa., Producers of Abrasive Grinding Wheels 
Atlanta. . «+ Ga | and Polishing Grain ~ SIMONDS GUARANTEED 
Los Angeles. Cal. | CutTER-HEAD CoMmPaANy, Seattle, Wash., Manufac- 
San Francisco . Cal ers of Guaranteed Cutter-Heads. 


BACK OF THE EDGE..THE STEEL...BACK OF BOTH.. SIMONDS 


When writing to Stmonps Saw & STEE! 


Company fleas ention Nation’ 


Bus ness 
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LISTERINE 
Shaving Cream 


No jumps for your razor. 

It slides on the glycerine ¢ 
film produced by the thick 2 

creamy lather. Try ittoday. 














Industrial B 


A Super Suction unit 
which keeps factories 
clean and dustless at a 
marked saving in money 
cost. 

Rapidly cleans floors, 
walls, ceilings and shaft- 
ing, shelving and_ stock, 
offices, furniture, 
etc. 

Removes the 
menace from 
explosive dusts 
and wastes. As- 
sures cleanliness 
of product while 
in process, and 
in stock. It 
cleans your plant 
better and for 
less money. 


Industrial B is a Super Suction 
Cleaner, as used by large public 
and office buildings, plus special 
equipment for factories 





THE NATIONAL SUPER SERVICE CO., 
1945 N. 13th St.. Toledo, Ohio. 


Please send Cleaner data to 
Name 
Firm 
Address 


City State 











NATION’S 


Are Your Prices 


(Continued from page 40) 
to sell at a loss even as a temporary 
expedient. 

There are two answers to that. One 
is that shutting down a plant throws 
additional workers out of employment, 
thus reducing the total amount of pur- 
chasing power. It is doubtful whether 
a temporary dislocation of markets, 
with a fair share of employment, is as 
likely to prolong and accentuate a 
depression, as is widespread unemploy- 
ment with a more stable price level. 
Again, few concerns will lose as much 
when operating at part or full capacity 
and selling at a price somewhat below 
actual cost as when shut down com- 
pletely and not selling anything at any 


| price. 


The best policy is generally agreed to 


| be to set a price for the product which 





will bring back all of the labor and ma- 
terial cost and at least a part of the 
overhead expense. 

It is to be remembered that overhead 
expense, which looms large in the cost 
of most products, is of two kinds—that 
which varies more or less in proportion 
to the volume of production and the 
fixed items which go on practically un- 
affected whether the plant is operating 


| at full or part capacity or is shut down 
entirely. If any part of this continuing 


| | expense can be recovered at a selling 


price low enough to bring sales, it usu- 


| ally pays to cut prices as a temporary 





emergency sales effort. This condition 


| is as true for those in the distribution 


and service types of business as for 


| manufacturers. 


Every business man recognizes the 
desirability of it—which is an impor- 
tant reason for price declines during 
business slumps. The great trouble is 
that many do not know just how much 
to cut prices. As a result their attempts 
to get back some part of the fixed over- 
head expense cost more than they would 
lose if they closed down tight. 

Let us see how a proper cost system 
—which, incidentally, I am not going 


# | to bore you by describing—helps a 


| manufacturer adjust his prices to keep 
| losses at a minimum during bad times. 


A certain product costs, let us say, 
when the plant is operating at full ca- 
pacity of 300,000 units a month, a total 
of three dollars made up of one dollar 
for direct labor, one dollar for material 
and one dollar for overhead. 

To simplify the example we are not 
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Reducing Profits? 


considering selling expense except to as. 
sume that it remains constant under aj} 
conditions. No matter how it might 
fluctuate, its effect could be taken into 
account easily. Here we are considering 
manufacturing cost only. 

Of the overhead expense, 50 cents js 
controllable, that is, it varies about jp 
proportion to any considerable fluctua. 
tion in production. It is made up of 
such items as supplies, power and wages 
of most so-called nonproductive labor 
and the like. 


Fixed charges will go on 


THE uncontrollable expense include 
fixed charges and such items as the sal- 
aries of key executives who are, for the 
good of the business, retained even 
though the plant be completely shut 
down for a time. 

Now let us assume that the control. 
lable expense varies exactly with pro- 
duction; therefore it remains at 50 cents 
a unit regardless of whether the plant is 
at full capacity or on part time. Thus, 
when the factory is running at full ca- 
pacity of 300,000 units a month this 
controllable expense is $150,000. 

Business begins to get bad and it be- 
comes apparent that the product can 
no longer be sold at the regular price of 
$4, but it seems likely that if prices are 
shaded some orders can be retained. 
How much can the price be cut advan 
tageously? 

Obviously, unless the raw material 
has declined in price or wages are on 


’ the down grade, the very bottom price 


would be $2.50 at which figure the la 
bor, material and controllable overhead 
would be secured but there would be 
no contribution toward the fixed charg 
es. To sell the full capacity of the plant 
at that figure would yield exactly the 
same result as to shut the plant down. 
There would be a loss of $150,000 a 
month either way. 

If material costs or wages have de 
clined those factors will be taken into 
account and a somewhat lower price 
can then be made. The cost system will 
of course, reflect those conditions accu- 
rately. I shall, for simplicity, assume 
that labor and material costs have not 
come down. 

Now let us assume that the manage 
ment chooses to operate on a basis of 
facts rather than guesswork. It, there 
fore, makes a thorough study of mat 
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=FAITH,: 
STOCKHOLDERS IS A 
vee THING e IN THE stilted ora- 
f annual meetings, a company’s stockholders have often been eulogized as the “‘backbone of the 
0 i *? In the cold light of fact, a great many corporation heads are concerned over the indifference 
7 item more than the aggression of competitors. The “‘backbone’”’ needs stiffening. e Wise 
executives today regard the building up of confidence among stockholders as a primary duty. — know 
that an investor fortified by a belief in the men and methods of a west ge and — with first- 
hand knowledge, is not going to be stampeded by rumors. e That is why, with each dividend check, 
shareholders in certain companies receive a personal letter from the — It ae be a frank 03 
line of the condition of the business, or it may open up new plans and wanes of mete In any — it 
welds a closer relation between ownership and management. e Its effect is —— because it is a 
real letter—typewritten on the president’s own letterhead—signed with ei — s — name. In 
its physical make-up there is no hint of shabbiness or apology. It has - crisp, distinguished look and 
feel that only a fine, all-rag paper can give. e Because Coupon Bond is — 100%, from clean, 
rags, and because national advertising and national distribution have made _ the most famous high- 
quality bond in America, it is the paper most often chosen by large wenger for letters sent — 
their executive offices. e Our portfolio, ‘“The Modern Trend in Letterheads,” and a oe — The 
Executive Letter,”’ will be sent you on request. (In writing for them please bie business aaa 
e Coupon Bond is but one paper in the Eagle-A Line of Bonds, Ledgers, Writings, wos Bristols, Off- 
sets, Covers, Book Papers, Mimeograph and Manifold Papers—the right paper for every business purpose. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 








EAGLE-A- -PAPERS 


please mention Nation's Business 
WriITING Parer Company, INCORPORATED plea 
When writing to AMERICAN 
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NATION’S 


Ditto copies 


printed forms and fill-in on 


blank sheets in one operation. 


“Saved $3,000 in printing” 





Statistical reports and other memoranda involving printed or 
ruled forms can be copied from one original with DITTO. 
DITTO copies not only the printed part but the filled-in informa- 
tion as well... all the copies you need from one original, using 
only blank sheets for the copies. Thus DITTO saves not only 
copying costs but printing expense as well. In one year, one con- 
cern saved $3,000 in printing with a single DITTO machine cost- 
ing one twelfth that amount. 

DITTO handles billing, purchase-receiving and production 
record sets with the same efficiency—speeds up office routine 
without disturbing existing systems—eliminates errors—cuts 
payrolls. 

“Cut blue-printing expense 30%” 
“DITTO reproductions replace blue-prints of which we require 
great numbers. Our blue-print expense has been reduced 30% by 
our one DITTO machine,” writes one big steel company. 

“Cutting Costs with Copies” is the title of a book which tells 
all about DITTO and its application to modern office practice. 
The coupon brings you a copy, gratis. 


DITTO INCORPORATED 


Duplicating and Billing Equipment 


2268 W. Harrison Street Chicago, Illinois 
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| kets, which indicates that if the sellj 

| price is $3.50 it can sell 50,000 units g 
month. If the price is set at $3.25 it 
appears possible to sell 100,000; ang 
at $3 (the exact cost at full Capacity 
operation), the plant would be able ig 
operate at two-thirds of capacity or at 
the rate of 200,000 units a month. 

At the selling price of $3.50 at which 
price 50,000 units can be sold it is eyj. 
dent that the cost of labor, material and 
the controllable expense of $2.50 will 
be received back together with a contri- 
bution of $1 per unit or a total of $50. 
000 a month toward the fixed control. 
lable expense. The monthly loss, there. 
fore, will be $100,000. 

Similar calculations show a loss of 
$75,000 a month at the $3.25 price and 
of only $50,000 a month at the lowest 
price of $3. 

If the cost figures have been properly 
gathered the calculated profit figures 





| can be relied upon implicitly provided 


the correctness of the market analysis 
is beyond question. While market analy- 
ses can be made with considerable ac- 
curacy, it is usually the part of wisdom 
to check them by actual tests of the ef- 
fect of various price levels. Usually that 
is done on a scale down, although that 
is not always advisable. 

In many instances it is much better 
to make the full reduction at once, rely- 
ing upon the fact that most industrial 
and retailer buyer's are excellent judges 
of values and costs and recognize real 
bargains when they see them. If the ex- 
pected expansion in sales follows the 
big first cut, it may be desirable to raise 
the price gradually, noting the effect. 

Whatever the policy decided upon, 

















Name 


Address 


City _ 


Ditto Incorporated, 2268 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Illinois 
You may send your booklet, “Cutting Costs with Copies.” 











When writing to Ditto Incorporated please mention Nation’s Business 


whether temporary or permanent, no 
price should ever be set save on the ba- 


| sis of known fluctuations in cost as de- 


termined by volume of sales. Only in 
this way can one be sure of making the 
maximum profits year in and year out. 





Economic Contest 


PONSORED to obtain a clear, force- 
ful, and interesting statement of the 
benefits or injuries that may result from 
government interference with the free 
play of economic forces, the Alvan T. 
Simonds Ninth Annual Economic Con- 
test closes December 31, 1930. 
The first prize will be $1,000; the sec- 
_ ond will be $500. The contest is open to 
| everyone. Essays are not limited as to 
| length. All communications should be 
| addressed to the Economic Contest Edi- 
, tor, Simonds Saw and Steel Company, 
| 470 Main Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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APOLLO-KEYSTONE Galvanized Sheets 


EXPERIENCE POINTS TO THE MARK OF EXCELLENCE! 


In every field of human endeavor, there is a 
name that signifies highest excellence. Since 
1884 that name has been Apotto in the field 
of good Galvanized Sheets. These sheets are 
well known for their ductility, splendid coating 
and general excellence. Apotto Sheets bind 
together more satisfied sheet metal workers 
than any other make, and are adapted to all 
purposes to which zinc coated sheets are suited. 








ApoLtLo-KerysTone grade embodies all the 
high qualities of the Apollo brand, together 
with a Keystone Copper Steel alloy base, 
which gives added resistance to rust and 
corrosion, and insures the maximum degree 
of satisfactory wear and permanence. This 
Company manufactures Black and Galvanized 
Sheets, Automobile Sheets, Special Sheets, 
Tin and Terne Plates, for all known uses. 








American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


—___—_ ——— PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARY 
AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY CyYCLongE FENCE COMPANY 
Pacific Coast Distributors — Columbia Steel Company, Russ Bldg., San Francisco, Calif, 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANIES 














FEDERAL SHIPB’LDG. & Dry Dock Co. THE LORAIN STEEL COMPANY 

ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD Co, 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
Export Distributors—United States Steel Products Company, 30 Church St., New York, N.Y 








When writing to AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLaTE Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Help Your Employees 
To Become Good 


American Citizens! 








You will increase the efficiency and 
loyalty of your employees if you help 
them become good, law-abiding Ameri- 
can Citizens. The quickest, most thor- 
ough way to accomplish this is by our 


Simple, Intelligent 
Phonograph Method 


No books to study; no reading of any 
kin... All the necessary information 1s 
incorporated in simple, understandable 
language on Phonograph Records mz ade 
by college professors of national repu- 
tation. These distinctive-colored Rec- 
ords are unbreakable, they cannot be 
scratched, and can be used on any type 
phonograph. 


Polish, Italian, Jewish 
German & English 


Two Records to each set. 
ably the most successful and compre- 
hensive method ever devised. Welfare 
Departments of America’s largest or- 
ganizations have used this Method suc- 
cessft lly 

Send $4.00 for two Records in the 
foreign language desired and two Rec- 
ords in English, and we will promptly 
mail them, postpaid, anywhere in the 
United States. 


Unquestion- 





Beek. Ine. 


Language Records on Citizenship 
1600 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








were over 13 
Corporate Trust Shares for the period. 


ment in 
which include 5 public utilities such as 


York, 





totalling $3.28 
shareholders 


29 S. La Salle St.. 





Over 


13% 


Cash distributions for the first half of 1930 
% of the average price of 


All earnings of this fixed trust invest- 
28 prime common. stocks, 


American Telephone and Telegraph and 











General Electric, 11 

industrials such as Moody’s 
Eastman Kodak and Composite | 
United States Steel, 7 CORPORATE 
railroads such as New 

York Central and TRUST 
Pennsylvania, and 5 SHARES 
oils such as Standard 

Oil of New Jersey, Indiana, and New 


accrue to holders of the shares. 
January 1929, distributions 
have been paid to 


Since 


You share in the ownership of 28 giants of 
American industry. A repurchase market is 


maintained daily. The Chase National Bank, 


New York, trustee. Use coupon for full in- 


formation and list of underlying stocks. 


Present Price about $8.25 per Share 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 





ANDERSON, PLOTZ & CO. NB11 
Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me, without obligation, com- 


plete information on Corporate Trust Shares. 
Name 
Address 
City 


State 
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A Beast That Nurtures Citizens 


(Continued from page 34) 
cast about to fill their places with an- 
other influx of common labor. This time 
he wanted men who would stay in the 
pits. The Irish could now handle the 
bossing jobs, as they were also doing on 


| the railroads. 


Information came from Europe that 
another nationality more destitute than 
the Irish were clamoring to come to 
America. They were the Sicilians, des- 
perate from political disruption. They 


| were swarthy, strong, apparently unin- 
telligent, ideally fitted because of their 


short stature for the lifting, heavy la- 
bor in the mills. 

Within a year the same bunk houses 
which had temporarily housed the Irish 


| laborer were swarming with chattering, 


dark Sicilians. 
Meals of coarse meat and vegetables 


| reeking with garlic were served from a 


|a crude 











common wooden bowl at the center of 
table. Men reached in the 
stew” with their hands, eating like ani- 
mals. In each bunk slept two men, one 
at night and another during the day. 
They knew no different! 

At last the Carnegie Steel Company 
had solved the ever-growing, serious 
problem of common labor. 

In less than eight years not a handful 


se 


| of Sicilians remained in the mills. Given 
| their first opportunity in generations, 


<< 
by, 
t "AWE | 


they began to think of something be. 
yond immediate necessity. The Sicilian 
leaders became foremen. Given their firs 


capital, thousands scattered throughout [ 


the district to open fruit stores. Natural 
entrepreneurs, they found ways to saye 
their backs and use their heads in 2 
hundred lines of retail business. 

Their children finished the public 
schools. Their grandchildren are today 
found on the rosters of every public 
high school in Pittsburgh. No music 
recital at the Carnegie Music Hall js 
given but the audience is partly com. 
posed of their descendants. 


Undreamed-of opportunities 


THEY not only stepped forward sey. 
eral generations in less than a decade 
in their standards of living but they 
found a life of opportunity beyond the 
possibilities of all their ancestors since 
the beginning of time. 

This grim monster of iron and steed 
took them in, ground them heartlessly 
to disgorge them almost immediately 
as American citizens! 

By what circumstance was this meta 
morphosis made possible? 

By materialism, if you will! By the 
steel mills! 

With the beginning of the Balkan 
War, the United States Steel Corpora- 





Meals were served in an ordinary wooden bowl into 
which men reached their hands, eating like animals 
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SHOW THIS TO YOUR TYPEWRITER BUYER 
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SHOW THIS TO YOUR TYPEWRITER BUYER 





Don't buy another typewriter until 
you know how the type bars are made 


Unless they are 
ball-bearing, 
you are loading 
46% more effort 
on your 
operators at 
each stroke. 


And there are 708 


strokes of the type bar to the average 
business letter = = = This is but one of 
the several reasons why the LC Smith 
reduces stenographic overhead = = = 


% 
An interesting booklet will be mailed on application 
to L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 1835 N. Y. 
A Friction Bearing Type Bar. Life Building, 51 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


LC SMITH 


The Ball-bearing Office Typewriter 





When writing to L. C. Smrru & Corona Typewriters Inc. please mention Nati n’s Business 
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tion found another source of supply— 
men who had borne the yoke of seryj. 


_tude so long that their mental dull. 
| ness and lethargy bespoke a spirit 





which had long since given up jn 
despair. 

When they lumbered slowly into the 
bunk houses, we called them “hunkies,” 
and the name remained to designate the 
thousands of Slavs who took the places 
of the Irish and the Sicilians. 

They appeared so dull, that one couly 
almost see their mental processes. They 
were quarrelsome, immoral, and disgo- 
lute. It was impossible to teach these 
people sanitation, and as a result many 


| died with disease. Their first children 





| mill superintendents 


were anemic, sallow, weak and Vilely 
dirty. They resisted assimilation. 


Supplied the sinews of war 


AT LAST the common-labor problem of 
the steel mills was solved, as the “hun- 
kies” were excellent laborers. However, 
increased _ their 
tonnage, and these Slavs took us through 
the World War when the greatest de- 


| mand for steel obtained in history. 


Are they still there? 
They are not—except those who have 


| risen in the mills to positions as fore- 
| men and assistant superintendents: 


| 


CAN SAVE thousands IN YOUR BUSINESS | 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK” 


. . it will tell you how many exec- 
utives have actually saved their organ- 
izations thousands of dollars through 
modern business control. 

These men have made themselves 
more valuable and their organizations 
more successful. They have learned that 
modern business control is vitally im- 
portant to the consistent development 
of business and greater profits. 

They have adopted methods which 
have enabled them to prevent losses 
from creeping into their business; elim- 
inated unnecessary work and worry; 
placed facts and figures right at their 
finger-tips. They have made the records 


of their business pay dividends. 

Just keeping records is not business 
control. Present day business control 
demands that facts and figures be im- 
mediately available .... automatically 
exposing business information. Are 
your facts and 
available? Are your records paying 
you dividends? 

«Modern Business Control» con- 
tains invaluable information and ideas 
essential to every business, large and 
small. It will help you save hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of dollars, for your 
organization. Write for your copy to- 
day, it is free. . . . or use the coupon 
below. You will be under no obliga- 
tion, 


Globe “Weenicke 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Manufacturers of Steel Filing Cabinets, Desks, Tables, Steel and Wood Shelving, Storage Cabinets and Wardrobes, Visible 
Records, Sectional Bookcases, Stationers’ Products, Filing Supplies, Library Equipment, Bank Equipment, Special Stee! 
Equipment. Write for catalogs 















Automatic Record Control Division No. 125-A 


of any expense) 


Name 
Position 


City 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me without obligation your book «Modern Business Control». (Free 


_Firm Name 


Address 


State 





The mills gave them their chance. 


| They awakened. They saved their mon- 


ey. They, too, began to aspire. 

Today many of them are councilmen 
in towns along the river. They are 
running garages, filling stations. Some 
of their children are in universities. 

Are they still living in the bunk 


| houses at the mill? No. More than 5,000 


llewes . ininadiately | delightful cottages with gardens, rose 


trellises, carpets, radios, and automo- 
biles parked in front have swelled the 
tax receipts of 20 Monongahela cities. 
Some of the children of those first Slavs 
are teaching in the schools. 

This is the biggest dividend the Steel 
Corporation has ever paid! 

The little girl of the market-place 
who dreamed, years ago, of a pair of 
brown stockings and leather shoes, like 
millions of her sisters and brothers, has 
been mothered by the kindness of this 
inanimate brute. She finds herself, in 
the shadows of its materialism, pos- 
sessed of a culture unknown today by 
those she (and her European contem- 
poraries) left behind in Europe. 

Today these same bunk houses hold 
the last of the steel immigrants—south- 


/ern negroes and Mexicans! They are 


| 
| 
i 


excellent common laborers who may 
stay! They offer the next challenge to 
the uplifting forces of steel! 
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EDITOR’S SPECS 


To THE EDITOR OF NATION’S BUSINESS: 
I have received nearly a score of letters 
about the Guild of Former Pipe Organ 





Pumpers, around which I wrote “Oppor- | 


tunity in a Pump Handle,” in the Septem- 
ber NATION’S BUSINESS. The story seems 
to have aroused memories in a good many 
well-to-do business men. N. B. Dalton, vice 
president of the Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company, Boston, writes: 

“Memories of the period of about 25 
years ago when I officiated in the organ 
loft of the Congregational Church in Wood- 
fords, Me., prompts me to inquire where 
I can get information about this most 
interesting organization.” 

Another reader, J. C. Gray, personnel 
supervisor of the Houde Engineering Cor- 
poration, Buffalo, tells me: 

“During 1904-05, my Friday night and 
twice-Sunday watchfulness had to be fo- 
cused upon the bellows indicator on the or- 
gan of the First Baptist Church, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. . . . After quite a long siege 
of this—I’ve forgotten just how long—I 
had the grand and glorious feeling of being 
admitted to the choir as tenor. Perhaps 
this last factor leaves me out. I surely got 
a kick out of that promotion, anyway.” 

“I pursued this menial task for eight 
years when I was a boy,” writes a third, 
Albert G. Craig, Denver attorney. “I am 
very much interested in affiliating with this 
organization on account of sentiment in 
connection with those days long since gone 
by. Will you do me the courtesy of writing 
me who is the acting president or secretary 
that I may get in touch with him?” 

EDWIN C. HILL 
Staff Writer 
The New York Sun 
New York City 


¢ Against Concentration 


To THE Epitor OF NaTION’S BUSINESS: 

I agree entirely with the views expressed 
in “The Correspondent Bank and Progress,” 
in the September issue. The country gener- 
ally has been misled by the fetish of profit 
by manipulation rather than by operation, 
and in our viewpoint a misunderstanding 
exists as to the real function of banks. We 
believe them to be service organizations 
which may not, in the natural and proper 
order of things, profit excessively since all 
profit made by them must be a tax on the 
business interests which make their exis- 
tence possible. 

I believe that these discussions are valu- 
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TRANSPORTATION 
AND SHIPPING 


-for the waybills- 
manifests - shipping 
memos-orders-and in 
every phase of record 
and form keeping for 
the world’s leading 
transportation and 
shipping companies. 

Esleeck Thin 
Papers -- extremely 
light -- durable and 
servicable -- have 
grown apace in 
favor during the 
last quarter century. 








FIDELITY ONION SKIN 
SUPERIOR MANIFOLD 


EMCO ONION SKIN 





ESLEECK 


Manufacturing Co 
Turners Falls, Mass 














EVERY RETAILER is interested in knowing how his expenses 


of doing business compare with those of retailers elsewhere do- 


ing a similar volume of business in the same line and under 


similar circumstances. 


The Domestic Distribution Department of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce has just published a revised 


and enlarged edition of “Retailers Expenses” which pre- 
sents common operating expense figures of thirteen lines 


of business. 


This booklet is substantially bound for frequent reference. Fifty cents a copy. 


DOMESTIC DISTRIBUTION DEPT. 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


Washington, D. C. 
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CUBA “GOOD WILL” 
COMMITTEE 


Irgnez Du Pont 
A.rrep E. SMITH 
James J. WALKER 
Dayton HEpGEs 
Henry L. Donerty 
Bernarp K. Marcus 
Ratpu A. O’NBILL 
WarRREN SMADBECK 
James Bruce 

Wave H. Cooper 
ArtHuR S. VAN WINKLE 
R. R. Brown 

J. H. Sentor 

C. Bascom SLemMpP 
Witiam Hortick, Jr. 
Frank V. Storrs 

A. D. Simpson 
Norman H. Davis 

C. W. Taussic 

Frep P. Matrox 

J. D. MacGrecor 
Joun L. McGuerty 
Grorce N. Crouse 

A. P. RoBInson 

FreD CARDWAY 
Tueopore E. SEELYE 
B. L. ATWATER 

B. W. Dyer 

SterHen F. Vooruees 
LoGan BILLINGSLEY 
Kenneth M. MurcuIson 
FRANK STEINHART 
Louis R. CHENEY 

S. L. RotTHaFEt 
Gapriet J. Fayarpo 
Dr. Veaper LEONARD 
Joun MarsHaLtt Crowe 
JoszrH DrGrorGio 

A. J. Powers 

Emre Friscu 
Horace W. AsH 
Water MaGEE ANNETTE 
HerBert R. Kaus 
Grorce F. Kunz 
MiGuet PRUNERA, JR. 
ALLEN H. Szep, Jr. 
Harry A. McCorry 
ELLswortH BUNKER 
C. C. Jounson 
ALBERT M. GREENFIELD 
M. C. Gress 

Huco E,. Otte 

S. W. Fiemine, Jr. 
Howarp H. Buck 
James D. Mooney 

W. L. Scuurz 
WittmM H. Topp 
Francis R. Hart 
Gzorce W. Lort 
Frank C. Munson 
Grorce T. Begnarp 
Ivy Lee 

C. H. Wamzer 
NicHoLtas MENESES 
WiriiaM H. Linpsay 
L. R. Powgtt, Jr. 
Harry BacHARACH 
Rogpert J. Macor 
Harry V. DovuGHERTY 
Frank J. HEANEY 
Grorce H. Brack 
ALBERT W. TREMAINE 
THoMas JEFFERSON RYAN 
Georce MacDonaLp 
W. E. Rosinson 
Avex F. CricuTon 


Homer L. FerGuson 
Jures E. Brutatour 
Patmer E. Pierce 
James Rotpn, Jr. 


Frepericx B. STEVENS 
Cart Byorr 

Ev.sert ANTRIM 
Rosert SHERMAN 

James P. Haynes 
Crarces Cutter Dawes 
Amos MILLER 

Epwarp Price Bei 
Clement K. Quinn 
Joun R. Simpson 
Rosert E, HoL_itincsworts 


Executive Committee 
Cart Byorr, Chairman 
C. H. Wamzer 
C. W.. Taussic 
Nicuotas Meneses 


Joina party of 500 prominent 
American bankers, business 
men and Chamber of Com- 
merce representatives who 
will sail with their families 
and friends aboard the ... 
S. S. America of the United 
States Lines from NewYork, 
December 27th, for a ten- 
day cruise-tour. 

The trip offers business 
executives an unequalled 
opportunity to see Cuba and 
survey its industrial possi- 
bilities. In addition, the 
party will enjoy the plea- 
sures of a 2400-mile sea 
voyage in the warm Gulf 
Stream, aboard a famous 
trans-Atlanticliner ... plus 
the gay activities of the New 
Year’s Season in Havana. 
An official reception at the 
Presidential Palace will be 
one of the many delightful 
events of the trip. 


$185 Includes All Expenses 


The cost of the Cuba Good 
Will Tour is $185, including 
minimum-rate steamer ac- 
commodations, motor trans- 
portation for an extensive 
sight-seeing program’ in 
Cuba, rcoms with bath in 
leading Havana hotels, and 
all meals. In addition, motor 
transportation will be fur- 
nished from hotels and ad- 
mission provided to the Jai- 
Alai Fronton, Jaimanita 
Country Club, Oriental 
Park Race Track and the 
Casino. 


THE TRAVEL GUILD, INC. 
New York Chicago 


S. S. America 4 
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CUBA GOOD WILL COMMITTEE 


officially invites you to visit her + - - 


New Year’s Eve in Havana 


Sailing Saturday, December 
27th, the party will enjoy 
Sunday and Monday at sea, 
arriving in Havana on Tues- 
day. Five busy days and 
nights in Cuba follow, with 
interesting sight-seeing pro- 
grams alternated by fasci- 
nating free hours for golf, 
bathing, shopping and inde- 
pendent excursions to the 
sights and places of greatest 
individual interest. 

New Year’s Eve is kept 
free for independentaction. 
Complete information re- 
garding reservations for the 
numerous parties given in 
Havana that evening will 
be furnished to all who register for 
the Good Will Tour. Returning, 


the party will sail from Havana on 
Saturday, January 3, for New York. 


Travel Guild Service 
to Members 


The Travel Guild, Inc., originators 
of House Party Tours to Europe 
and House Party Tours to the 
Wonderland of the West in 
America, are co-operating with the 
Good Will Committee and the 
Cuban National Tourist Commis- 
sion in managing the tour. Cour- 
teous service and flawless han- 
dling of travel and sightseeing 
arrangements are thus assured. 


Send for Free Booklet 


The Good Will Committee has 
published a pamphlet outlining 
the purposes of the Tour and de- 
scribing the interesting program. 
Copies will be sent on request. 

Early reservations are advised to 
secure a choice of cabins on ship- 

ard. Ship accommodations lim- 
it the party to 500. 


CUBA GOOD WILL COMMITTEE 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


UNITED STATES LINES 
Apply at any office 


UNITED STATES LINES 











| Name 


[CUBA GOOD WILL COMMITTEE, 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York C 
Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet 

describing the Good Will Tour to Cuba. 








| Street and Number 





| City and State 











When writing to Cusa Goop Witt Committee please mention Nation’s Business 


| able and that the business public should 
become interested in understanding the Teal 
points involved. The inevitable conclusion 
of the branch and chain system—if cap. 
ried to its logical end—is the concentration 
| of the credit power of the country into 
comparatively few hands, which I 
believe will be either beneficial or accept. 
able to the business men of America, 
C. K. McINtosq 
President 


' 


The Bank of California 
San Francisco, Calif. 


¢ Unit Banks Can Succeed 
TO THE EpiTtorR OF NATION’sS BusINEss: 

I have read the article, “The Correspon. 
dent Bank and Progress” (in the September 
number) and am fully in accord with the 
arguments presented. It is my opinion that 
the business men, and the public in gener. 
al, should and will determine the sort of 
banking structure that will prevail in this 
country. Just now the unit bank is having 
its trials, but if the banks will take the 
| matter into their own hands there is no 
| doubt in my. mind that unit banking can 
be made as safe as any other system. 

Our Association has recommended the 
organization of regional clearing-house as- 
sociations, with mutual supervisory func. 
tions fashioned after the city clearing-house 
associations, but with some of the features 
that are used as arguments in favor of the 
so-called group banking system. This is be. 
ing developed now and an intensive cam- 
paign for such organizations will be 
launched before very long. 
M. A. GRAETTINGER 
| Executive Vice President 
| Illinois Bankers Association 

Chicago, Ill. 





¢ Salespeople’s Wages 


TO THE Epitor OF NATION'S BUSINESS: 

Mr. Filene’s article in the September 
NATION’S BuSINESS, “$25 a Week for Retail 
Salespeople,” is interesting, but I fail to 
see where he has suggested a satisfactory 
method for bringing about such a result. 

What are wages? Wages are that part of 
production reserved or set apart or ad- 
vanced as the worker’s share for his labor. 
| Wages must come from earnings and profits, 
and from nowhere else if business is to go 
forward. This being true, wages depend on 
production and distribution; in other words, 
markets. Increasing wages arbitrarily would 
not bring prosperity. 

Mr. Filene has much to say about scien- 
tific management. This applies nicely to 
manufacturing or machinery, but the prop- 
osition of the merchant is entirely dif- 
ferent. In a department store you cannot 
make people come in at certain times and 
stand in line and wait for one clerk to help 
them. If people would wait their turn, like 
we do in barber shops, probably we would 
not need more than half as many sales 
people. The latter could earn more money 
and the store would probably make more 
profits, but it would be death to a bus 
ness to undertake that with American Wo- 
men shoppers. 

It is true that by scientific training and 
drilling in initiative, courtesy, and such 
matters, the department store builds the 
best possible force of salespeople. To that 
point the training would be somewhat along 
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the lines of that adopted by the best man- | 


agement in factories. But the problem with 

the department store is with the customer, 

the American woman shopper who ex- 
ts prompt and courteous attention. 

Why make this minimum wage of $25 for 
salespeople only? There are usually as many 
miscellaneous helpers as there are sales- 
people, such as floormen, bookkeepers, 
stockkeepers, buyers, delivery men and 
others. They are entitled to as much wages 
as salespeople. 

Another difficulty would be salespeople 
in different classes of merchandise. A sales- 
person in the notions and small-wares de- 
partments cannot sell as much as one in 
the men’s clothing or women’s ready-to- 
wear. They may work as hard, and, of 
course, work as many hours. How would 
that proposition be handled? 

Waiting on retail customers is a personal 
matter, or hand work. You can’t wait on 
women customers in a department store 
with machinery. Retailers also compete in 
expenses as well as in merchandise. I am 
highly pleased that Mr. Filene has taken 
up a discussion of this question. It may 
be something good can be worked out of it. 


LAWRENCE M. JONES 
Chairman of the Board 


The Jones Store Company 
Kansas City, Mo. 


¢ From Switzerland 


To THE EDITOR OF NATION’S BUSINESS: 

Unfortunately, the economic situation in 
the east part of Switzerland in general, 
and in our district in particular, has become 
very bad. Therefore our expenditures con- 
cerning newspapers and other publications 
have to be reduced. We are obliged to re- 
nounce new periodicals, which till now we 
read with great interest. So it is also con- 
cerning NATION’S BUSINESS. 

To this circumstance it is to be added 
that especially the textile industry of the 
east part of Switzerland has been seri- 
ously touched by the elevation of duties in 
the United States. The exportation from 
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men will be saying... 





Switzerland to America has already grown | 
less. Our tradesmen are obliged to look out | 
for other markets. We could not be answer- 
able for new expenditures in maintaining 
the subscription of NATION’S BUSINESS. 

Dr. C. EDER 

Secretary 

Thurgau Chamber of Commerce 
Weinfelden, Thurgau 
Switzerland 


¢ Another Echo from Iowa 


To THE EpIToR OF NATION’S BUSINESS: | 

I have just found time to read the article | 
in the August NATION’s BUSINESS entitled | 
“Tall Corn Has Unsung Rivals in Iowa,” | 
written by John M. Henry. | 

This is a very good article and the only 
thing I see wrong with it is that you did 
ot give Waterloo sufficient publicity. Wa- | 
terloo has a population of 46,000 people 
and I believe that the John Deere Tractor 
Company is the largest manufacturing in- 
stitution in the state of Iowa. We were not 
mentioned. 

J. L. CRAMER 
Purchasing Agent 

John Deere Tractor Company 
Waterloo, Iowa 


“Office Planning 
Studies”’ 


is a valuable collec- 
tion of Architects’ 
drawings suggesting 
efficient layouts and 
attractive office ar- 
rangements, 





















“These Hauserman Partitions 
have served us well for a 
hundred years ... yet they‘re 


still as good as new!” 


CENTURY HENCE, today’s installations of 

Hauserman Movable Steel Partitions will still 

be serviceable and attractive. For these ultra-mod- 
ern partitions are permanent assets. 


No matter how often they're moved .. . or how old 
they may actually be, Hauserman Partitions provide 
business settings as new, as practical, as modern 
and attractive as next year’s car. 


As long as a building stands, they permit layout 
changes as often as needed . . . without waste... 
without being re-made to fit . . . without the neces- 
sity of refinishing. 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
A nation-wide Organizecion of Partition Specialists 
6906 GRANT AVENUE ° * CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Factory Directed Planning and Erection Service from these Convenient 
Factory Branches: 


Newark Philadelphia Buffalo Boston 
Kansas City, Mo. Chicago Pittsburgh Detroit 
Cincinnati St. Louis New York Cleveland 


Washington, D. C. 
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Hauserman Partitions for executive offices, general offices, and in- 
dustrial plants are permanently modern, permanently attractive. They 
are easily and quickly rearranged to meet every changing condition. 


HAUS E RMAN MOVABLE 
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When writing to Tue E. F. Havserman Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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qo tuis is one of a series 
of editorials written by 
leading advertising men r 
on the general subject 
of advertising 


















































Advertising— 
the Pathfinder 
of New Markets 


HE rapid growth of industry, with 
its constant changes in manufac 
turing methods, its price fluctua 
tions, and with one material superseding: 
another, has made the problem of sales 
promotion extremely complex. This 
especially true in the case of materi 
of unlimited application and with 
wide variety of markets. 
To initiate new uses, to seek new cuss 
tomers, means the broadcasting of sales? 
messages to thousands of prospects.= 
Direct contact by salesmen is often im- 
possible and the cost prohibitive. In 
searching for new markets advertising” 
provides the logical avenue of approach. 
Advertising makes it possible to direct” 
sales messages with specific and timely” 
appeal. Thousands of prospects, located ’ 
over a wide area, can be kept informed © 
of the latest developments in an indus-” 
try. Interest can be aroused and in” 
quiries obtained through advertising at 
a fraction of the cost of a direct call.” 
The way is paved for the salesman’s 
visit. And if the advertising job has been 
well planned, a great deal of the usual | 
inertia of a sales solicitation can be 
eliminated. : 
In every industry new men are COMm- | 
ing up through the ranks and changes 
in authority are constantly taking place. 
It is through advertising that these | 
potential captains of commerce can be 
kept informed, thus laying the ground- 
work for the markets of tomorrow. 
Incidentally, a little progressive mis- 
sionary work of this kind at the present 
time would go a long way in helping 
business out of the doldrums. 
ALLAN BROWN = 
Advertising Mgr. and Asst. Treas. 
Bakelite Corporation 








